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Once in a lifetime there’s a motor like this—an engineering triumph! Big 
power, with little weight. Speeds over 30 mph—dazzling acceleration—yet 
smooth and steady at a troll! It’s a powerhouse that sends your big boats 
streaking at express speeds. It gives wings to water skiers, drive to work boat 
operators, range to “‘big-water’’ fishermen—and reality to your dream of low 


cost DEPENDable outboard cruising! Just try the ‘‘25’’—and get the lift of 
your life! See your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name under ‘‘Outboard 


Motors’ in your classified telephone directory. 


Sea-Horse 25 FOR 1953 — FOUR GREAT ALTERNATE FIRING TWINS 
SEA-HORSE 3 —3 hp. 32-lb. twin. Angle-matic Drive. ..$145.00* 
SEA-HORSE 5 —5 hp. Neutral Clutch. No shear pin. ... .$187.50* 


SEA-HORSE 10—10 hp. Gear Shift. Mile-Master Fuel 
Tank. Synchro Twist-Grip Speed Control. And only... .$275.00* 


SEA-HORSE 25 —25 hp. Only 98 lbs! Gear Shift. Mile- 
Master Fuel Tank. Synchro Twist-Grip Speed Control. .$390.00* 
SHIP-MASTER REMOTE CONTROL —Shift-and-throttle. 
Corrosion-proof. Snap fittings on Sea-Horses 10 and 25... $29.50* 
% EA-HOR & *Prices are F.O.B. factory, subject to change. 
OBC certified brake hp at 4000 rpm. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURER WHO HAS BUILT A MILLION OUTBOARD MOTORS 


a> 
‘MILI 


FREE 


Write for the new Sea- 
Horse catalog that de- 
scribes the 4 great John- 
sons for 53. SENT FREE! 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
2300 Pershing Road 
Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Mfd. by John- 


son Motors, Peterborough 
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Ohe JEAFARER 48 


The fast, smooth, classic dignity of the SEAFARER 48 exemplifies the func- 
tional simplicity in design and finish of the Quadraconic Hull. She represents 


the ideal for yachtsmen who seek their cruising in relaxed, quiet comfort, 


inside, at the wheel. A breeze swept Deckhouse...an airy, comfortable 
Lounge Deck . . . all weather protection . . . all around visibility—that is real 
living. 


In three separate cabins, three couples may cruise luxuriously. Diesels-in- 
Stern for sailboat silence . . . large Aft Cockpit for fishing . . . wide side decks 
for added safety . . . unmatched seagoing performance with the Quadraconic 
Hull. This can be your Avenue to Health and Happiness. 


We invite your inquiry 


28 standard twin screw models, 34 through 64 feet in length 





ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY AND ORTEGA RIVER 


F 
wai th yin ht eb P. 0. Box 6336 JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA Tat. 2-1126 






FAIRFORM FLYER 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION 








Folding top with side curtains is available 
for the 35-ft. Express for protection from 
weather. Both of the new 35-footers are 
offered with options of twin engines. Fast- 
express speeds up to 30 m.p.h. See your 
friendly Chris-Craft Dealer for full details. 


Commander's control station and part of 
its cockpit are sheltered by hard top with 
sliding side windows. Unobstructed, one- 
level cockpit decks of both Thirty-Fives 
make them ideal for fishing. Both are com- 
plete with dinette, galley, toilet, forward 
stateroom. Write for complete data today. 





New 1953 Chris-Craft 35-ft. Express Cruiser 


New 1953 Chris-Craft 35-ft. Cruisers 


= fee MAY BE the man who is hap- 
piest when he becomes a part of 
nature — steering his course through 
free waters, with a fresh breeze whip- 
ping his tunic, the bright sun overhead 
beating down upon his shoulders. Or 
perhaps you're the man who enjoys 
his escape from daily tension in serene 
luxury, surrounded by the majestic 
beauty of dancing, blue water ... in 
view of a wooded shoreline . .. or 
beneath a tropical sky. 


But little does it matter. For of 
these two beautiful, new Chris-Craft 
35-foot Cruisers, there is one espe- 
cially for you! Above, the new 35-foot 
Express Cruiser with its spacious, open 
cockpit. And below, the new 35-foot 
Commander with its broad cockpit 
partially sheltered by a hard top. 


Take your pick, Sir, and command 
your own new Chris-Craft Cruiser 
now! 


New 1953 Chris-Craft 35-ft. Commander 





Both of these new Cruisers have the same attrac- 
tive interiors with cruising accommodations for six. 


Write for FREE brochure on all new 1953 Chris-Craft. 


Chics we 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS + MARINE ENGINES * OUTBOARD MOTORS « BOAT 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOA 
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BOAT SHOWS 


S THIS is written the first Boat Show of ’53—New 
York’s 43rd exposition—has come to a close. To say 
that it concluded with a bang is almost an understatement 
for, as the curtain was rung down, even the most cynical 
observers acknowledged that this glorified marine showroom- 
convention-shore based rendezvous topped anything the 
trade or the public had to date witnessed. Even if one 
were to question the estimated attendance of 200,000 (at 
$1.50 per head), or the reported sale of over ten million dol- 
lars worth of boats, engines and equipment, all of those who 
participated in this seven-day nautical extravaganza were 
quick to agree that the size, interest and enthusiasm of the 
crowds were spectacular. 

New York’s show (the high spots of which will be re- 
ported in the March issue) was of particular interest by 
reason of its extraordinary range of exhibits. Totaling nearly 
250, they included engines (both inboard and outboard) of 
every size and type, equipment ranging from radar to 
reduction gears, and boats—plywood, plastic, aluminum, 
rubber, fabric, steel and wood—ranging in size from 6 to 
55 feet in length and priced from $25 to $73,000. 

Although boat shows are anything but an innovation (the 
first one having been held shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury), it-has only been in recent years that they have become 
what are apparently the largest paid attendance exhibitions 
in the country. This fact is significant, not solely in that the 
shows attract increasing numbers of both active and poten- 
tial yachtsmen, but also that they provide a unique meeting 
place where the producer, dealer and consumer can collec- 
tively discuss and evaluate their common interests and prob- 
lems. Legion are the number of design details in boats, 
engines and equipment which will be retained or altered as 
a result of “consumer comment” during this show and those 
to be held in the coming months. They provide the boat 
owner and his supplier with a common sounding board 
which works to their mutual advantage. 

So, if you are within traveling distance of any of the 
many forthcoming shows, we urgently recommend that you 
include one or more on your “must” list of things to do. A 
schedule of those to be held between now and April will 
be found on page 68. 
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33’ GULFSTREAM FISHERMAN. 
Powered with twin 150 h.p. 
Gray Marine motors with 1.5-1 
reduction gears. Dual controls. 
Complete galley. Double 
planked solid mahogany bottom, 
sides and transom. Sleeps 4. 


Make the GULFSTREAM FISHERMAN Yours! 


Decide now and enjoy a whole extra season. 


There’s a reason for the popularity of the Gulfstream Fisherman 
that goes far beyond the obvious beauty of design 
and the details of quality construction. 
Not often, but on a rare occasion there is a boat that offers 
consistently superior performance under varying conditions of 
wind and sea, and combines them with outstanding alertness 
and brilliance in operation. 
Such a boat is the Gulfstream Fisherman— 
a masterpiece in the finest traditions of boat building. 
Naturally it is built by Correct Craft— 
famous for more than 27 years of fine boats. 


On your Florida cruise, use the complete facilities of the Correct Craft Yacht 


Basin at Titusville, on Florida’s Inland Waterway. 
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NEVER BEFORE have paint colors like these been avail- 
able to yacht owners! Ordinary boat paint colors are too 
often merely household colors renamed for marine use. 
And, if you have ever been pleased with a color when seen 
indoors, and disappointed when you took it outdoors, you 
know how disconcerting this can be—for colors often 
change just as unpredictably when seen on the water! That’s 
why it’s so important to know that all “Cawlux” colors 
were developed by Woolsey as a result of years of experi- 
ence with marine paints, and with the approval of authori- 
tative marine color stylists. Especially created and tested 
for use at sea, these beautiful new exclusive marine paint 
colors look their dazzling best just where you want them 
to—on your boat, on the water! 


SEE THE NEW ‘‘CAWLUX’’ COLOR SCHEMER. Before 
you decide on any color scheme for your 
boat, see the wonderful 
“CAWLUX” colors at 
your Woolsey Authorized 
y, Dealer. There you 
can visualize your 
favorite color combi- 
nations for deck, top- 
'/j side, boottop and 
/ 7 bottom in advance. 
Woolsey’s exclusive new Boat Color Schemer makes this 
easy. Write for your free copy of the new “Cawlux” leaflet 
—“Expert Color Styles for your Boat.” 


Dorit just Repaint! Restyle your Boat! 


“CAWLUX”. MARINE FINISH 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL YACHT COLORS ON THE WATER” 


WONDERFUL STYLE-RIGHT COLORS. “Cawlux” Ma- 
rine finish is available in a full range of the most distinctive 
colors you have ever seen. Rich, nautically correct colors 
to transform your boat when used singly or in combination 
with one another. “Cawlux” can give your boat sure indi- 
viduality and beauty. 


NON-FADING, NON-DISCOLORING. “Cawlux” col- 
ors stay beautiful the whole season! Tests prove they won’t 
fade, aren’t discolored or darkened by harbor gases, aren’t 
stained by metal or brass fittings. 


WEATHER AND WEAR RESISTANT. “Cawlux” Marine 
Finish has been tested all over the world, in climates that 
quickly break down ordinary marine finishes. Rugged 
“Cawlux” stays smooth and intact long after other finishes 
have deteriorated—resists checking, cracking and chalking 
months longer! 


“Cawlux” Marine Finish also available in Whites 
For Topsides, Decks, Interiors and All Exterior Work 











yr J MARINE PAINTS 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. Inc., 229 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Warehouses: Brooklyn, N. Y., Plymouth, N.C., Jacksonville, Fla., Houston, Tex. 








Visit us at the CHICAGO BOAT SHOW, February 6-15, Booth +409 
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DO YOU 

It is located in an extensive chain of Islands covering approximately 
KN OW T H IS 4,400 square miles where you can sail for days on end and 

spend each night in a secluded harbor. Just sixty-two miles from 
r A : 7 0 & y) Nassau in a northeasterly direction, it offers good anchorage in 

' twelve feet of water, well protected from the prevailing easterly winds. 

There is also a small shipyard, radio telephone, resident doctor, 

and airplane service. A visit to Durmore Town, Harbor Island 

is a must while in the Bahamas. 
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The Popular “Shark” Charters Out of Pier 5, Miami, Florida. 


DOUBLE the Life 
of Your Engine 


Marine engines don’t wear out — they rust out. Biting sea water 
rusts and corrodes cylinder heads, manifolds, water jackets — the 
AqQuaA-CLEAR Feeder makes all water non-corrosive. 


No moving parts to wear out or break down. Easy to attach. No 
need to haul the boat. For all gasoline and diesel engines, on all 
kinds of craft from small motorboats up to luxurious cruisers and 
yachts — even fishboats, tugs, ocean liners. Sold and installed by lead- 
ing boatyards, or order direct from Sudbury. Don’t risk your engine 
this season without an AQUA-CLEAR Feeder! 


More Than 10,000 Now in Use 


See page 99 for other Sudbury 
Quality Marine Products. 









Dealers: Write 
for Special Offers. 


ee ee 













SUDBURY 
LABORATORY 
Box 615, South Sudbury, Mass. 


For your convenience in ordering, other 
Sudbury Products are also listed in coupon. 
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< ny responsibility 
get people home 
Catel y ‘nie 


That's why he installed the 


AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 


While you're in Florida this winter, let Capt. Alexan- 
der Ort down at Pier 5 in Miami tell you how well the 
Aqua-CLEAr Feeder works, even with the long strenuous 
hours on the “Shark”—more service in one season than on 
most boats in two or three years! When-he finds a way 
to stop rust and corrosion—and prevent salting down the 
engine at the same time—he knows he’s got a good thing! 


Prevent Rust 
and Corrosion 
Cool Direct with Raw Sea Water 


Don’t let rust and corrosion make you sign big checks 
for expensive repairs you can avoid—money on which 
you've already paid heavy taxes and should have for 
your enjoyment. The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder cools with 
raw sea water, costs less than $50 for most engines 
—better and cheaper than closed cooling. 


May be installed at any angle from vertical to horizontal. 





Household and 


You Take No Risk 


Use the AQUA-CLEAR Feeder on your own 
boat—see for yourself what it will do. We want 
you to be completely satisfied. If it does not do 
all we say, write us and we’ll be glad to arrange 
to give you full refund of purchase price. 


Industrial Models 

Protect water lines 
and tanks allover the 
country. Factories 
end expensive rust 
problems. Household 
models stop rusty 
water, make plumb- 





ing last years longer. 











Sudbury Laboratory, Box 615, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Products ordered below: 


AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 
CO Model A —20 to 75 h.p..... $36.50 
(Model B —75 to 150 h.p. ... $49.95 
0 Model C — 150 to 250 h.p. . . $75.00 
OModel D — Over 250 h. p. . . $180.00 
OJr. Model — under 20 h. p. . .$27.95 
OOutboard Model........... $19.95 


Name 


AQUA-CLEAR Crystals 
O12 Lbs....$5.00 110 Lbs. . $20.00 


D Liquid AQUA-CLEAR Pt. $1.98 


AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleane 
D Quart ...$1.98 CO) Gal. .. $7.50 


OC SAV-A-TANK Cartridge... . $3.00 
OAQUA-SEAL Quart $1.98 
OBOAT-ZOAP Pint $1.29 


[-] Enclosed is 








Address 





Check here for delivery 
through your boatyard. 
Please give their name and addre 


Ship prepaid. 
[_] Send C.O.D. 
plus postage. 














O Send valuable booklet “How to Double Engine Life” FREE 
Pe EE Eee ES Be Ee 8 eo ee ee ee ee 
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WAlker 5-7500 


When You Want... 


BRASS 

BRONZE 
COPPER 

ALUMINUM 


ACCESSORIES 


Precision Slitting and Shearing 














T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., a 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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For reliable outboard 
engine performance ca 


Auto-Lite “Outboard” Spark Plug 
has clipped side electrodes to 
help reduce gap-bridging ten- 

arting easier. 


for your outboard engine. . 
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U.S. KOYLON 


yf FOAM CUSHIONING 
FOR COMFORT 
AFLOAT! 


DURABLE 


U.S.KOYLON 


FOAM CUSHIONING 
REDUCES 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


From stem to stern, it’s U.S. Koylon Foam 
Cushioning for the finest seating and 
sleeping comfort possible. And you’ll find 
Koylon, no matter where it’s used, 

is economical, too. 


U. S. Koylon keeps its shape whatever the 
weather conditions you sail in. It’s 
self-ventilating ... resists mildew. And 
design-wise, it can be cut to any 

size or shape. 


Afloat or ashore, there’s no finer 
cushioning than U.S. Koylon Foam! 


@ uniter STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Use of keyway fillets 
plus correct installation 
can double the fatigue 
life of any shaft 


If your propeller shaft is made of 
Monel*. . . the tough, stronger -than - 
steel, rustproof Seagoin’* metal... 
you can expect excellent shaft service, 
probably for the life of your boat. 

But here’s a way to increase the fa- 
tigue life and raise the safety factor of 
any shaft: 

Use fillets (rounded corners) instead 
of square corners at the root of the 
keyway. 

Exhaustive fatigue tests, made on 
Monel shafting by INCO, have shown 
that this simple expedient actually 
doubles shaft strength at the keyway 
... Which is the weakest point in any 
propeller shaft. Filleted keyways are 
required by American Bureau of Ship- 
ping standards for ocean going cargo 
vessel shafts. The U. S. Navy employs 
filleted keyways for tailshafts, too. 

When installing a shaft, close atten- 
tion paid to the following four points 
will pay dividends in safer cruising 
and a smoother-running boat. 


1 Make sure that the propeller hub taper fits 
evenly over the whole surface of shaft 
taper. Looseness here will result in propeller 
rocking and possible damage to shaftorkey. 


2 Keep overhang between bearing and pro- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


peller as short as possible. It should not be 
more than once the shaft diameter. The less 
overhang, the less chance for whip, vibra- 
tion, and shaft fatigue. 


3 Be sure bearings are correctly aligned. 


Never spring the shaft to accommodate out- 
of-line bearings and stuffing box. Grief is 


sure to result! 


@ The shape, alignment, and size of the key- 


way must be correct. A slip-up here can 
mean the difference between disappoint- 
ment and years of trouble-free service. 


At present, due to the intensive rearm- 
ament program, further sales of Monel 
shafting for pleasure boat use are 
forbidden by government order. But 
we hope it won’t be too long before it 
is again available to you. In the mean- 
time, write for your free copy of “How 
toGet the Most from Y our Monel Shaft.” 
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FOCAL POINTS 
FOR STRESSES 
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SECTION OF SHAFT TAPER WITH 
SQUARE CORNERED KEYWAY. 


FILLETED CORNERS 
EUMINATE FOCAL POINTS 


/ 


\ 








SECTION OF SHAFT TAPER WITH 
IMPROVED KEYWAY. NOTE FILLETED 
CORNERS OF GENEROUS RADIUS. 
Suggested Radii for Filleted Keyways* 

Approx. 


shaft diameter 

3” to 1” 
14” to 2” 
244” to 3” 


34” 


4Y2” 
5” 
6 ” 
7 ” 


*For other dimensions, see S.A.E. standards 
for marine propeller shaft ends and hubs. 


to 4” 


to 5/2” 
to 6Y/2” 
to 8” 


incl 
incl 
incl 
incl 


incl 
incl 
incl 


omic he 


Keyway fillet 

radius 
1/32” 
1/16” 
3/32” 
1/8” 

5/32” 
3/16” 
7/32” 
1/4” 








Mone!:.. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


TOeOe mace 


the SEAGOIN’* metal” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“41” DeLuxe Sedan with flying bridge added for dual controls. 





rom any angle...a great boat! 











“WHEREVER YOU 
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HE “41” DeLuxe Sedan is prob- 
T ably the boat you have set your 
eye on to own someday. The big, 
able, husky Matthews hull — round 
bottom for easy sea action —a deep 
keel for stability and steerageway— 
heavy construction for greater com- 
fort and long life —and you have a 


real boat under you. 


Matthews is rated the top boat in 
any harbor. Why not plan to join the 


fleet this season? 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 
In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Blvd. 


‘ 


MATTHEWS 





YOU'LL FIND A MATTHEW S" 
























There was no doubt about it. Sadie was the Beau- 
ty Queen of the Harbor. 

Her brightwork dazzled as brilliantly as the sun it- 
self. Her teakwood decks were holystoned to an ex- 
quisite milk-white. Not one scratch marred a painted 
surface. 


Below decks, too, everything was swabbed table- 
top clean. The stainless steel galley was cared for as if 
it were platinum. Yes, from berth cushion to bulkhead, 
Sadie was a Lady to Behold. 


And in the engine room, all was clean as a whistle — 
OR SO IT APPEARED. For here one could not SEE ALL. 
One could not see inside the engine (one place where 
cleanliness is crucial). And beneath the beautiful hous- 
ings, things were NOT so beautiful. 


Sadie’s oil was CONTAMINATED! The skipper had 
neglected to have it changed. Moisture had condensed 
in the crankcase, fuel soot and combustion solids swam 
merrily about, and oxidation and acid formation was 
proceeding Full Speed Ahead. 


Already a nice case of “mayonnaise” sludge had 
developed, a few oil lines were becoming clogged, a 
couple of valves were sticking—and if it hadn’t been 
for an alert hand who sensed the danger, WOE indeed 
would have betided Fair Sadie’s rings and cylinders. 
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Alas, poor Sadie... 


Her beauty was only 


SKIN DEEP ! 





Cate 


But the villain was apprehended in time. The engine 
oil was changed—but quick! And the importance of 
this function was stressed. From then on, engine hours 
were carefully recorded, and the oil changed faithfully. 
And ever after . . . INSIDE as well 4s OUT... Sadie 
reigned as Beauty Queen of the Harbor. 


Moral: 


Change oil regularly or Boat Beauty will be only skin 
deep. 


P.S. Moral: 


It costs no more to use the World’s Finest Oil. For 
marine gasoline engines that’s Gulfpride Marine, the 
oil that resists sludge-formation, foaming, bearing cor- 
rosion, and oxidation. And for marine Diesel engines 
the World’s Finest Oil is Gulfpride H.D., the high de- 
tergency oil that keeps engines clean by keeping con- 
taminants in suspension so they can be drained out. 


GULF MARINE 
PRODUCTS 
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No. Y-10302—FOR SALE—Fast utility cruiser 
26‘ x 8’ x 2’6”, built 1950 and powered by 
Chrysler, Large cockpit, two berths. For further 
data, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 


17. MU 2-3557. 


No, Y-7500—FOR SALE—N.Y.Y.C. 32’ Nevins’ 
built, from S&S designs. Double stateroom aft, 
main cabin amidships, galley and pipe berth 
forward. The 32’s are not only comfortable 
cruising boats but are the boats you have to 
beat in most cruising races. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17. MU 2-3557. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


11 EAST 44™ ST,NEW YORK 





No. Y-8566—FOR SALE—Auxiliary yaw! 35’x 
25’x8’6"x5‘3"’. Two berths in main cabin, dou- 
ble stateroom, lavatory and galley. Ratsey 
sails. Easily handled with all inboard rig. For 
further data, price and location consult SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. MU 2-3557. 











No. Y-10271—FOR SALE—50’ Super Deluxe Sun 
Deck ‘Catalina’ Chris-Craft, delivered in Feb- 


ruary, 1952. Can sleep up to eight in owner's 
quarters plus two berths for crew. Has been well 
equipped. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 


East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-8779—FOR SALE—Cruising Rule yawl 
54'7'’x40'x12'x8’, S&S designed. Four berths 
in main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, gal- 
ley, berth forward. Ratsey sails. Victories in- 
clude the Fastnet Race. For further data con- 


sult the designers, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Pe East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 
-3557. 











ast 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





INTERNATIONAL DINGHIES—Seven Interna- 
tional 14’ dinghies, six of which are One-De- 
sign, one custom built, for sale. An unusual 
opportunity for club, college, school or camp 
to start a Class. See Bob Sparkman of SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-5847—FOR SALE—Grebe built Diesel yacht 62’10’’x13’8''x5’. Din- 
ing saloon in deckhouse, double and two single staterooms and two 
lavatories in owner’s quarters. General Motors Diesel power. Attractivel 
cay For further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 1 
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No. Y-7600—S&S Mackinac Sloop 40’x27‘7’’x 
10’x6’, Four berths in main cabin, double state- 
room with double berth, lavatory and galley. 
Good sails, large inventory of equipment. Won 
Class C Chicago-Mackinac Race 1951. Consult 
the designers, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-10233—FROM HOLLAND—This 55’ twin screw STEEL power 
yacht offers an American yachtsman an opportunity to buy a boat al- 
ready here at a fraction of her cost to build, Accommodations include 
deckhouse and three owner’s staterooms. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 








hig 


No. Y-8463—S&S cag oe Rule yawl 71'6’’- 
x50’x15'6"’x9’1’’. Two berths in deckhouse, four 
berths in main cabin and double stateroom in 
owner’s quarters. Double planked hull, Ratsey 
sails, Diesel power. Attractively priced. Could 
do well in Bermuda or Honolulu Race. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, MU 2-3557. 
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SELECTED SAILING YACHT LISTINGS 


84’ 1930 ALDEN SCHOONER—Diesel powered. Teak decks. Double planked 
hull. Sleeps seven plus four forward. Hale #544. 


72’ 1936 ALDEN SCHOONER—’47 sails and °47 G.M. diesel. Lawley built to 
high specifications. Sleeps total of 12. Hale #589. 


71’ 1937 MODERN MARCONI YAWL—Stephens designed. Built by Quincy 
Adams to high specifications. In superb condition and in commission in Florida. 
Very reasonably priced. Hale #2134. 


69’ 1925 ALDEN STAYSAIL SCHOONER—Diesel powered. Good sails. Sleeps 
7 plus 2 forward. A fine able vessel. Hale #982. 


63’ 1936 HAND MOTOR SAILER—Ketch rigged. Diesel powered. Teak decks. 
Sleeps 6 plus 2 forward. Best of care. Hale #1475. 


62’ 18940 KETCH MOTOR SAILER—Diesel powered. Fine able boat. Sleeps 6 
and 3 forward. Florida location. Hale #1437. 


56’ 1926 ROUE DESIGNED KETCH—A famous boat that has crossed the 

Atlantic and long familiar to cruising yachtsmen here. For immediate sale at 

reasonable figure. Hale #1410. 

55’ 1926 ALDEN GAFF SCHOONER—Sleeps 7 and 2 forward. ’52 G.M.. diesel 

on =. = new electrical and other equipment. Obtainable yery reasonably. 
ale = . 


54° 1936 DUTCH BUILT YAWL—Now in N.Y. area. Stephens designed. 15 
sails. 1951 engine. Sleeps 6 plus 1 forward. Good racing record. Hale #1828. 


53’ 1939 TWIN DIESEL MOTOR SAILER—Teak decks. Bronze fastened hull. 
Sleeps 5 plus 1 forward. Good equipment. Hale #2080. 


52’ 1934 KETCH MOTOR SAILER—2 125 HP 1950 Lathrop motors. Sleeps 6. 
2 heads, shower, etc. Reasonably priced. Hale #491 


49’ 1837 HAND MOTOR SAILER—Diesel powered. Teak decks. Exceptionally 
well but. Sleeps 6. Florida location. Hale #1578. 


46’ 1947 HINCKLEY BUILT SLOOP—Aage Nielsen designed. Built to highest 
specifications. Finest equipment. Sleeps 5 plus 1 forward. Hale #2132. 





Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 
120 MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY 


MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA Tel. Miami 58-7544 
Cruising South? Use our Mail Port—Fred J. Driver. Jr., Vice Pres. 











46’ 1926 ALDEN SCHOONER—Double planted hull, High specifications. ’51, 
*52 sails. ‘51 engine. Large inventory. Hale #1395. 


46° 1945 ALDEN CUTTER—Combination keel and centerboard. Draft 4'3”. 
Teak decks. 1950 engine. Sleeps 7. Hale #1527. 


45’ 1952 IRISH BUILT KETCH—Now in N.Y. area. Sleeps 9. Very roomy 
and comfortable. Roughly built but can be bought cheaply. Hale #2105. 


45’ 1937 go ey | SLOOP—Double planked, bronze fastened hull. Good sails. 
"49 engine. Sleeps 6. Hale #2001. 


43’ 1938 RHODES DESIGNED CUTTER—Teak decks; all stainless rigging, 
etc. Sleeps 4 plus 1 forward. Very complete equipment. Hale #2140. 


43’ 1947 MARCONI CUTTER—Heavily built in China of teak throughout. 
Diesel powered. Sleeps 5. A fine cruising ship of superb construction. In N.Y. 
this summer. Hale #2150. 


43’ 1930 FISHERS ISLAND “31’’—Fine. inventory of recent sails. 1950 engine. 
Excellent care in covered storage. Big inventory. Hale #1653. 


42’ 1937 KETCH MOTOR SAILER—Designed and built by Ralph Wiley. Draft 
only 36”. Sleeps 6. $10,000 asked. Location Great Lakes. Hale +2013. 


40’ 1941 CASEY YAWL—’47, °48 Ratsey sails and others. Sleeps 6. Fully 
equipped. Fine cruising yawl. Hale #2126. 


40’ 1926 HANNA DESIGNED SCHOONER—Sleeps 6. Beautiful clipper bow. 
"50 sails. ‘48 engine. Designed after Capt. Slocum’s SPRAY. Good care. 
Hale #2103. 

40’ 1847 OWENS CUTTER—Good inventory of Ratsey sails. 1950 engine. Stain- 
less rigging. Bright mahogany hull. Reasonably priced. Hale +2049. 

38’ 1927 ATKIN MARCONI KETCH—’52 sails. °41 engine.. Sleeps 4. Recently 
prepared for World cruise that was given up. Hale #204. 

38’ 1937 ALDEN YAWL—’51, 38 sails. 1950 Gray engine. Sleeps 5. Wheel 
steering. Fully equipped. Hale #2110. 

36’ 1947 ALDEN YAWL—Teak decks. Stainless rigging. Sleeps 4. Several new 
sails. Florida location. Hale #1631. 

34° 1927 NEVINS BUILT 6-METRE SLOOP—One of the fastest of the 6- 
Metres. Room for cruising 2. 16 sails. Try $2,250. Hale +2127. 

33’ 1928 WINSLOW GAFF YAWL—Marconi mizzen. Sleeps 4. °49 sails. °47 
engine. Good cruising boat. Try $5,000. Hale #1409. 

30’ 1939 “ISLANDER” CLASS SLOOP—Stephens designed. Hinckley built. ’50, 
52° sails. 1948 engine. Sleeps 3. A good sailer. $6,000 asked. Hale +2057. 

28’ 1946 HINCKLEY ‘21’ SLOOP—Alden designed. 1951-52 sails, also genoa. 
Stainless rigging Sleeps 3. $7,000 asked. Hale #2100. 

27’ 1943 HANNA DESIGNED KETCH—Sleeps 3. 1950 Gray engine. Teak decks 
Good care. $6,000 asked. Hale #2123. 

26’ 1950 AUXILIARY MARCONI KETCH—Aage Nielsen designed. Ratsey 
sails, tedieding pe sails, Stainless rigging, etc. Almost like new. Reasonable 
price. Hale #2 

26’ 1938 sho Pe SLOOP—Sleeps 2. Good sails. 1950 Kermath en- 
gine. Fast boat. Good care. $2,250. Hale #2121. 

21° 1946 RHODES “DATER”’ CLASS SLOOP—Sleeps 2. Kermath engine. Good 
sails and well cared for. $2,500 asked. Hale #2122. 





¢ SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Member of Yacht Architects & Brokers Association and Southern Yacht Brokers Association 


Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


SELECTED POWER YACHT LISTINGS 


136’ 1944 TWIN DIESEL YACHT—Sleeps 14 in owner’s quarters. Luxuriously 
furnished modern yacht. Available in the South at a very reasonable figure. 
Hale #01218. 

118° 1847 STEEL MOTOR YACHT—Defoe built. Four 200 HP G.M. diesels. One 
of finest and most luxurious yachts available today. Hale #01108. 


98’ DIESEL STEEL CRUISING YACHT—For charter only in South. 4 double 
staterooms, each with bath. Beautiful, luxurious yacht. Crew of 6. Hale #01395. 


80’ 1947 TRUMPY HOUSE YACHT—For charter only in Florida. Almost new 
condition. Three double staterooms, each with bath. Full crew. Hale #01352. 


78’ 1926 DIESEL HOUSE YACHT—Two ’47 165 HP G.Ms. No expense spared 
to keep this yacht up in first class condition. N.Y. area. Hale #0343. 


76’ 1940 TRUMPY DIESEL HOUSE YACHT—3 double staterooms. Completely 
refinished throughout. Available in Florida. For sale or charter. Hale #01345. 





SOUTHERN CHARTERS 


We have available for charter a large number of sailing 
and power yachts, mostly with crews, located at ports on 
the Florida coast, the Bahamas and the West Indies. De- 
tails will be gladly furnished upon request to either our 
New York or our Miami Office. 











65’ 1942 EX-ARMY ‘‘T’? BOAT—One Kahlenberg diesel. Has been used as a 
yacht and has been well maintained. Located in South. Hale #01206. 


56’ 1941 ANNAPOLIS DIESEL YACHT—Two '46 G.Ms. Beautifully furnished, 
well maintained and completely equipped. Florida location. Hale #01400. 


53’ 1947 DIESEL BURGER BUILT YACHT—Steel hull. Two 170 HP Cummins. 
Unusually complete electrical equipment. Reasonably priced. Hale #01305. 


47’ 1946 ANNAPOLIS FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two 1951 Chrysler 
a condition throughout and fully equipped. Florida location. 
ale 


46’ 1946 HUCKINS DIESEL CRUISER—Two 200 HP G.Ms. Top speed about 26 
MPH. Modern, able boat adapted for offshore cruising. Hale #01434. 


42’ 1987 OFFSHORE SPORT FISHERMAN—Two ’51 180 HP Grays. Top speed 
about 20 knots. Exceptionally well-built, rugged, man’s fisherman. Hale #01278. 


39’ 1940 ELCO SEDAN CRUISER—Two 1947 Chrysler Crowns. Owner states— 
“In new boat condition.’’ Well equipped. Hale #01382. 


we 1950 BALTZER CAPE ISLAND ge gga 100 HP Packard. Sleeps 
. Seems reasonable at $6,500 asked. Hale #0140! 


29’ 1951 EGG HARBOR SPORT FISHERMAN—Two Chrysler Aces. Top speed 
about 27 MPH. Has always had excellent care. Hale #01377. 


STEEL SCHOONER VEMA, EX-HUSSAR 





AVAILABLE FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


Designed by Cox & Stevens and built by A. S. Burmeister & Wain in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to the highest specifications. Approximate principal dimensions 
202’6"x167’x33’2"x13’. Main engine, 800 HP Burmeister & Wain heavy duty 
direct reversible diesel. Electric generators, two 50 kilowatt Buda diesels. Large 
walk-in refrigeration units. One new suit of sails never used and most of other 
sails in excellent or good condition—a total of 32 sails. Masts are of steel. 
Teak decks. Electric anchor windlass and deck winches. Additional mechanical 
equipment includes various pumps, speed lathe, steam boiler, etc. Complete 
galley equipment including 470’ cu. ft. refrigerator space. Approximately 5000 
miles cruising radius under power. This ship has been converted from a yacht 
to a training ship for 50 cadets. Large galley. Ideal for an expedition, long cruise 
or conversion to a freighter. Vessel will be sold at a very reasonable figure or 
is available for charter under thoroughly competent crew now aboard. 
ROBERT HEARD HALE, Sole Agent 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. 
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YACHTSALE YACHT BROKERS 








#4547—FOR SALE—Shoal-draft auxiliary 
sloop, designed by Rhodes and built of the 
best materials in 1950, 36’6” x 25’0” x 10’ 
x 40” (board up); cedar planked, Everdur 
fastened, stainless rigging, tinned copper 
tanks, lead keel, Kermath R.G. engine, 
Ratsey working and light sails, Merriman 
winches and hardware. Has always had the 
best of care and is available completely 
equipped with linen, silver, blankets, etc. 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#890—FOR SALE OR FLORIDA CHARTER—Excellent twin 
screw flying bridge 65’ diesel cruiser, designed by Geiger and 
built by Mathis. Accommodations for six and three crew, fully 
found and ready for immediate use. Consult YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e 
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##4542—FOR SALE—1948 Hinckley Sou’- 
wester, 34’2” x 24’9” x 9’2” x 4'10”. Pow- 
ered with 25 h.p. Gray, equipped with extra 
12 V generator. 6’2” headroom and accom- 
modations for four. This is a cedar planked, 
Everdur fastened, stainless rigged boat 
with teak decks. Equipment inciudes roller 
reefing on main, spreader and masthead 
lights, Winter cover and frame, bronze 
winches. Photo sister ship. Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Streeet, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


#738—FOR SALE OR FLORIDA CHARTER—76’ diesel pow- 
ered Trumpy houseyacht in excellent condition. Three double 
staterooms and two 
tively priced. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








#4548—FOR SALE—Ranger 
class shoal-draft sloop built 
1946, 38’6” x 28’0” x 10’6” x 
3/10” (board up). Built of 
the best materials, mahogany 
planked, Everdur fastened, 
lead keel and stainless rig- 
ging; Universal engine, foam 
rubber mattresses and cock- 
pit cushions, 12 V generator 
and wheel steering. Com- 
pletely equipped for cruising 
or racing. Working sails by 
Nilsen and Mills; light sails 
by Prescott Wilson. Entire 
boat and equipment in fine 
condition. Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


#5162—FOR SALE— 
Diesel powered, steel 
built, staysail schoon- 
er, 181’ x 113’ x 24’6” 
x 14’, built in Britain 
1928 and rerigged by 
Camper and Nichol- 
son’s 1946. Passed by 
Lloyds 1948. Owner’s 
and guest’s accommo- 
dations include two 
double and four single 
staterooms, together 
with two baths—each 
with tub. Maintained 
in excellent condition 
by adequate crew and 
now in commission in 
the South. Consult 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


#4132 — F OR 
CHARTER — Ex- 
cellent off - shore 
auxiliary schooner, 
Sar x 4 = es 
66”, built in 1947. 
Available in Florida 
or Nassau with 
crew of two. One 
double, one single 
stateroom and main 
cabin sleeping four ; 
two toilets aft. 
Crew’s quarters and 
galley forward. An 
exceptional opportu- 
nity. Consult 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#3038—FOR SALE 
—Heavily built 
diesel powered mo- 
tor sailer. suitable 
for off-shore work, 
53’ x 1310” x 5'6”. 
Diesel powered gen- 
erating plant and 
new G.M. _ diesel 
main engine 1950. 
Fine roomy interior 
with large crew’s 
quarters, galley and 
dining alcove for- 
ward; two double 
staterooms, t w o 
toilets and shower 
aft. Electric refrig- 
erator, radio ’phone, 
fathometer, etc. Con- 
sult YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


baths. Crew’s quarters forward. Attrac- 





#2544—FOR SALE—One of Alden’s coast- 
wise cruisers, 36’5” x 26’ x 9’9” x 5’3”. 
Now rigged with bowsprit and masthead 
foretriangle (not shown in photo). Hull 
completely taken down and refinished and 
decks recanvased 1952. New mainsail, work- 
ing and light sails, winches, dinghy, etc. 
Photo sister ship. Consult YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Herbert Hayes 


YACHT SALES 


Marine Insurance Yacht Management 


73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Green. 8-2051 
or Venetian Causeway and Purdy Ave. at Miami Beach, 
Fla., Tel: Miami 3-1555 









© 36’ CUSTOM MORTON JOHNSUN SPORT FISHERMAN 1947. Twin 
1952 145 HP Nordbergs. Accommodations for 3 to 5. Elec. head, 25 


Watts S/S, elec. winch, COs, fish well, outriggers, fishing chairs, etc. 
Full teak decks. An excellent buy. Asking $ 16500. 4 oe 








@ 45’ HUCKINS GRAND MANAN delv‘d summer 1952. Twin Royal 
Specials, Sleeps 6 in 3 cabins. Two heads, 1 shower. Fullest equip. in- 
cludes S/S, R.D.F., Auto. pilot, dual controls, full fishing equipment, 
plus numerous other extras. In new boat condition. pe 4 for charter 
with Capt., or sale at considerably less than duplication cost. 


a 


gi ae — 





© 479" FLY BRIDGE POST WAR ELCO, Delv'd 1948. ‘Twin 1950 
ermaths. Fine accom. We ui and in top condition. Priced at 
$35,000. Also sister ship without fly bridge at $36,000. owed 

~ - - 








ss 


@ 61’ CUSTOM DIESEL SPOR Geiger design and Trumpy 
built. Delvy’d 1947, Twin G.M.s. Two dbl. state. plus crew. 3 heads 
and showers. Elec. windl., S/S, auto. steering, R.D.F., heat. system, 
elec. refrig. and deep freeze, diesel light plant, etc. Fine sea boat 
with an extensive cruising range. 












acme N seat Ras : se al 
@ 51’8” DIESEL CENTERBOARD STEEL KETCH. Built in Holland 1950. 
Palmer diesel. Very fine owner's accommodations for 4 plus crew. 









POWER BOATS 


@ 27’ ELCO SPORTS CRUISER. Delv'd 1948. Sleeps 4. S/S, pulpit, fish 
chairs, outriggers, navy top, etc. Good condition. Ask. $5500. 

@ 32’ TWIN SCREW CHRIS-CRAFT. 95 HP Chris-Crafts with new blocks 
1951. Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. Well equipped and in good condition. Owner 
has just purchased larger boat and must sell, Ask. $7,000. Try offer. 

@ 34’ TWIN SCREW ELCO. Fresh water cooled 1950 Chrysler Aces. Sleeps 
5 in 2 cabins. Fish chairs, dinghy, etc. One of the few pre-war Elcos 
available at a reasonable price. Ask. $6,000. 

@ 35’ FLY BRIDGE POST-WAR ELCO. Delv’d 1947. Twin Crowns. Sleeps 
6. —_ controls, pressure water, S/S, radio, etc, Reasonably priced at 
$12,500. 

@ 36’ FLY BRIDGE MARBLEHEAD CRUISER. Delv‘d 1940. 1950 130 HP 
Chris-Crafts. Sleeps 5 in 2 cabins. Well equipped with dual controls. 
Good condition. Ask. $10,500. 

@ 39'6’ CUSTOM BUILT HUBERT JOHNSON SPORT FISHERMAN. 1951 
Chris-Craft 145‘s. Sleeps 5. Unusually well equipped with auto. pilot, 
S/S, R.D.F., fishing equipment, etc. Teak decks. Built to high spec. An 
excellent buy for anyone desiring the best in a sport fisherman. 

@ 40’ 1951 HARCO EXPRESS CRUISER. Twin Chrysler Royals. Excellent 
accommodations. Well equipped. One of the finest performing boats ever 
built. Top condition. $20,000. 

@ 40’ MATTHEWS. We have a fine selection of these popular post-war 
cruisers both in the sedan and double cabin models available at reasonable 
prices. Also several good buys in pre-war models. 

@ 426’ FLY BRIDGE HUCKINS. Built 1939. Twin 1949 Packard 150’s. 
Sleeps 6. Dual controls, S/S, R.D.F., gas cooking. Good condition and an 
excellent buy at $9,500. : 
@ 43° CUSTOM BUILT DIESEL SPORT FISHERMAN. Built of teak in 
1947. Twin Superiors. Sleeps 4 plus crew. Elec. refrig., full fishing equip- 
ment. One of the finest sport fisherman built since the war. An ex- 
ceptional buy. : 
@ 45’8’ TWIN DIESEL HUCKINS, Delv’d 1947. G.M. power. Sleeps 6 in 
3 cabins. Dual controls, hot shower, elec. refrig., S/S. etc. Excellent con- 
dition—fairly priced. 

@ 46’ 1950 MODEL FLY BRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT. Twin .Chris-Craft 160’s. 
Sleeps 8 in separate cabins. Well equipped and in good condition. Just 
recently refinished. Ask, $20,000—Try offer. 

@ 48’ TWIN CUSTOM WHEELER. Built to high standards. Recent Royals. 
Three double staterooms, plus crew. Auto. pilot. S/S, elec. refrig., deep 
freeze, elec. windlass, etc. Good value. Ask. $19,400. 

@ 50’ DIESEL 1952 CHRIS-CRAFT CATALINA. Twin Hercules. Sleeps 8 
plus crew. Everything imaginable in the way of equipment including TV. 
Owner anxious to sell as he is planning to purchase larger boat. Priced 
reasonably. 

@ 52’ CHRIS-CRAFT CONQUEROR 1950. Three Chris-Craft 160’s. Sleeps 
8. Dual controls, R.D.F., S/S, heating system, etc. $33,000. Try offer. 

@ 53’ TWIN DIESEL STEEL BURGER 1948. G.M. power. One double, one 
triple. Sleeps 6 in divided cabins plus crew. R.D.F., S/S, auto. pilot, 
fathometer, hot water system, elec. refrig. and many other extras. Fine 
condition and priced below market value for quick sale. 

e@ 55’ TWIN DIESEL TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. 1946. Buda power. Two 
doubles, deckhouse, plus crew quarters. Extremely well equipped for 
comfortable living and cruising. Excellent condition and fairly priced. 
@ 55’ CUSTOM BUILT CRUISER. Exceptionally welf built by Camden 
Shipbuilding 1946. Twin Hall-Scotts. Two double staterooms plus crew. 
Hot shower, gas cooking, elec. windlass, completely equipped and fully 
oe Very seaworthy, fast and comfortable. A very fine buy—reasonably 
priced. 

@ 61’ TWIN DIESEL TRUMPY built in 1948. G. M. power. Two unusuall 
large staterooms plus crew. Well equipped, comfortable and in top notc 
condition. Available for charter or sale at a fair price. 

@ 64’ TWIN DIESEL FLUSH DECK HACKER. Built to high spec. 1940. 
1947 G.M. diesels. Three large double cabins. Well equipped and 
an excellent sea boat with unusually fine accommodations. A recent price 
reduction places her at considerably less than market value. An excellent 


buy! 

@ 84’ TWIN DIESEL SEA GOING YACHT. Completed 1951 by Miami ship. 
Cummins power. Three doubles. The last word in equipment right down 
to air conditioning and radar. Owner taking delivery of larger boat and 
most anxious to sell. A truly luxurious yacht reasonably priced, 

@ 118’ DEFOE CRUISEMASTER 1947. Four G.M. diesels. Commodious 
owner's accommodations. Fullest and finest of equipment. Beautifully 
furnished. Very fairly priced for a yacht of this type. For sale or charter. 


AUXILIARIES and MOTOR SAILERS 


@ 27’ RHODES LITTLE SISTER. Built 1940, Gray power. Sleeps 2. Well 
equipped with large sale inventory. Top condition. Reasonably priced. 

@ 38’ CASEY YAWL. Alden design. Built 1937. 1950 Gray power. Sleeps 
5 in 2 cabins. Recent sails and full inventory. Very roomy and comfortable 
and an excellent cruising boat, Ask. $11,500—Try near offer. 

@ 39'10’ WARNER AUX. YAWL. Built by Luke in 1947. Gray power. 
ae 4 plus crew. Well equipped and in good condition. Good sail 
inventory. 

@ 40’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS MACKINAC. Built by Fisher 1947. Gray 
power. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins, Large inventory and good racing record. An 
excellent buy. Ask. $19,500. 

@ 43’ DIESEL SLOOP MOTOR SAILER. Built 1942. 1952 G.M. Sleeps 4 
‘n 2 cabins. Elec. refrig., gas cooking. S/S, auto. pilot, R.D.F.—fully 
found. Owner anxious to sell as he is purchasing larger Motor Saiier. 
Ask. $17,500. 

@ 43’ ALDEN YAWL, Built 1937. 1950, Gray. Sleeps 5. Large sail inven- 
tory with many recent sails. Extremely well equipped including S/S, 
R.D.F. A fine sailer and an excellent cruising boat. Reasonably priced. 

@ 44’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS CUTTER. Built in 1939. 1951 Chris-Craft. 
Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. Unusually fine sail inventory, Good racing record 
and an excellent buy. $18,000. Try offer. 

@ 454" NEW YORK “32. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens and 
Nevins built, 1936. Gray power. Sleeps 6 plus crew. Full inventory. In 
good condition and fairly priced. 

@ 4% DIESEL KETCH MOTOR SAILER, Crocker designed. Recent Cum- 
mins diesel. Sleeps 5 plus crew. Hot shower, elec. refrig., R.D.F., S/S, 
elec. anchor winch, auto. pilot plus additional equipment. Excellent con- 
dition throughout, Ask. $21,000. Try offer. 

@ 518” ALDEN SCHOONER. Built by Hodgdon. 1950 Chrysler Ace. 
Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins plus crew. Recent sails and extremely well equipped. 
Good condition and a very fine buy at $8,150. 


LISTINGS DESIRED 
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Extremely well equipped including $/S, R.D.F., stain. steel rig, roller ® 1 
reef, many sails, hot shower. Full teak decks. An qntpiienal heat in If your boat is for sale or charter, list her with us 1) 
every respect and ideal for coastwise cruising. A fine buy. for quick action. We have a national clientele. q 
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Twin Diesel, Wells designed, Peterson built 1946. 200 
h.p. G.M’s. Two singles and one double room. Two baths, 
tub and shower. Electric refrigeration and all modern 
equipment. Beautifully built and well cared for. ALDEN 


DESIGN -° 











No. 4920. 
.e] 
OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
34’ HINCKLEY SOU'WESTER—built 1947. Good 


equipment. Well cared for. Sleeps 4. Reasonably 
priced. Located near Boston. ALDEN No. 2562. 


36’ ALDEN CRUISING YAWL—built 1947 of good 
materials. Well cared for. Sleeps 4 in most popular 
arrangement. Located in Florida. ALDEN No. 618-J. 


ALDEN OFF SOUNDINGS YAWL. Sleeps 4 aft. 
Space for crew forward. Excellent equipment including 
large sail inventory and new engine 1950. Located 
Maine. ALDEN No. 672-A. 


LAWLEY-BUILT, ALDEN DESIGNED SCHOONER 

—51’11” 0.a. Double planked. Recent sails and engine. 

Sleeps 6 in owner’s party. Permanent backstay. Hollow 
spars. Located New York. ALDEN No. 525-B. 





Able, smart and well built 60’ — ketch, 
our design. Two suits of sails, newest in 1951. 
Engine new (951. Accommodates 6 in owner’s 
party, 2 in crew. Located in Salem, Mass. 
ALDEN No. 359. 


.e) 


66'6” TWIN DIESEL MOTOR SAILER, designed by 

Wells. Extensively reconditioned in (952 including 
new G.M. engines, new sails and rigging, etc. Well 

eo Sleeps 8 aft. Located in Miami. ALDEN 
0. a 


TWIN SCREW UTILITY LAUNCH, 
built 1946. Two Universals. 
Best of 





32’9” I.o.a. 
Two berths and W.C. 
One owner. ALDEN 


No. 1862. 


HUNTFORM 38’6” CUSTOM EXPRESS CRUISER— 
built 1948. 15-22 m.p.h. Sleeps 4. Well equipped and 
maintained. Located Cape Cod area. ALDEN No. 1855. 


care. Located Maine. 


JOHN G ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON capitoL 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI BEACH 


INSURANCE 


BROKERAGE e 


60’ 
offered by estate of late owner. Was completely over- 
hauled 1951-1952. Comfortable accommodations for 5 in 
owner’s party including two double staterooms. 
Florida. ALDEN No. 4855. 





Custom built Wheeler with twin Cummins Diesels, 


Located 


ce) 








50’ TWIN DIESEL CRUISER—built 1939, repowered 
1946. Sleeps 5 plus crew. Able and comfortable. 
Many extras. 14-16 m.p.h. Located Southern Mass. 
ALDEN No. 5012. 


55’ TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT—built 1946. Twin Buda 
Diesels. Accommodates 7 in owner’s party. Reported 
excellent condition and unusually well equipped and 
furnished In Florida. ALDEN No. 4044. 


64’ HACKER DIESEL CRUISER of modern design 
and equipment. G.M. power plant new 1946. Has 23’ 
flush lounge deck aft. Sleeps 6 aft. In South. ALDEN 
No. 1829. 


83’ TAMS & KING DESIGNED POWER: YACHT. 
One owner. Double planked hull. Best of care. Can 
be bought very reasonably to allow for extensive 
modernization. ALDEN No. 2010. 















ALBERG & 
BRENGLE 


Tel. Capitol 7-2071 






@ Naval Architects 
@ Yacht Brokers 
@ Marine Insurance 
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131 STATE ST. Telephone 
BOSTON, MASS. Greenwich 
Marblehead 3512-J 8-7600 





galley. Arnolt Sea Mite 4 





0. 1-28 


building Company 1947, 30’x27’2”x10’3’x4’. G 
decks. Sleeps 4 in main cabin and { forward. 


Cutter rigged motor sailer, designed by Warner and built b 


ood construetlo 


R_ Boat converted to cruising, designed and built by Herreshoff 1925. 40’1”x 
27’9”x7’9”x6’1". Excellent construction. New canvas deck 1951. Sleeps 2-3. Complete 

4 cyl. engine 1951. Ratsey & Prescott 
1950 and 1952 including light sails. A very well equipped boat that is fast yet 
nag cd for cruising for two. Asking $5500. Located Southern Massachusetts. 


Wilson sails 


Cambridge Ship- 
n including teak 


Galley forward with gas stove, 


SPORT 
FISHERMAN 


BUYERS: Many other attractive Auxiliaries, 





hot and cold water pressure system. Sails by Hathaway and Reiser 1949. Merriman 
fittings. Stainless rigging. 
system, radio tel., pram, etc. One of the best and most completely equipped small 
motor sailers in existence. Located near New York. No. 5-30-A 


ray 6 cyl. engine with 2:1 


Sailers available. Let us know your requirements. 


OWNERS: If your boat is for sale we would like very much to list her. 


Power Boats, 





Red. gear 1947, CO2 
highest 


Cats and Motor 








and hatches. 





of this 42’6” Aux. 


THE COCKPIT 


is deep, self-bailing with reclining, cush- 
ioned, body form seats for utmost comfort. 
Two-step companionway, etc.—Note the de- 
tails by yourself and remember—the whole 


equal in quality throughout. One of the 
best ever built by famous Anker & Jensen 
in Norway, but now listed at only $15,500. 


Electric 
foam 





pilot, 
rubber 


Cutter built 1950, is 





@ 50’ Chris-Craft 


in excellent conditi 


er 1923, 





Hot & pressure water, teak deck, S to S, 
$33,500. Captain aboard. 


@ 60’ Cox & Stevens Aux. Staysail Schoon- 
Rebuilt 1946-49. Sleeps 10 and 
wonderful for charter business. 
gan at $8,150 asking. 


| #0145. 


“CATALINA” 1952. | | 


on in Florida for only 





In Michi- 





DETROIT 26, MICH. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT SALES 


604 KERR BLDG. e 
ASSOCIATED WITH JOHN L. HACKER COMPANY 


, WO 5-6488 











A smart and sea kindly off- 
shore yacht maintained to 
standards. 
1951 Grays with 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear. Sleeps four in 
two cabins. Much scrubbed 
teak, including decks, rails 
New 
equipment includes Photo- 


JOHN R. LYON 


713 Greenwich Ave. 
Greenwich 
Conn. 


Yacht 
Broker 


ASSOCIATE Feadshiyg DUTCH BUILT YACHTS 


Twin 


1952 


batteries, 





mattresses, gs 
Bendix Fathometer and new spray rail. Monel fuel and water 
tanks. 30 watt RCA radio telephone, RCA direction finder. 
Near New York, but delivery could be made for this winter 
season in Florida waters. LYON #0135. 


UNUSUAL 1952 POWER SLOOP—24'5”" LOA and 
built of excellent materials. Sleeps three. 105 HP Chris-Craft 
engine. Available for delivery to Florida this winter. LYON 


43’ 1938 RHODES CRUISING-RACING CUT- 
TER—Sleeps four. 
fine racing record on the Lakes. LYON £184. 

43’ 1937 ALDEN YAWLI-—Sleeps five. 1950 Gray en- 
gine. Beautifully maintained. Near New York. LYON $180. 
46’ 1937 RHODES RACING-CRUISING SLOOP 
—Sleeps six. Double planked mahogany. 1949 Gray. Attrac- 
tively priced. LYON #135. 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


Excellent condition. Fine inventory. A 























YACHTING 














CAMERON-LISKEY 


YACHT SALES 


Eve.83-6801 
Phone 6502 


Miami: 845 Biscayne Blvd. Phs. 2-5631 


Ft. Lauderdale: 518 W. Las Olas Bivd. 





64’ Luxurious Yacht ideal for Bahama cruising. Thoroughly modern with 
twin GM Diesels in the stern for quietness and making possible three 
extra large double staterooms. Designed in 1939 by John Hacker, she 
is the most desirable yacht of her size available. Price is at “‘pre- 


Korean” level. Inspect in Florida, 


97’ 1936 Ocean-going Diesel Yacht with four watertight bulkheads. 
Apartment size owner's accommodations with three double and two 
single bedrooms for only $80,000. 


73’ Diesel Steel Cruiser built by Henry Ford in 1932. Luxurious owner’s 
quarters for nine. A handsome, distinguished yacht for $65,000. 


70’ Post War Luders. New GM Diesels and a guaranteed cruising speed 
of 18 mph. Unequalled owner’s accommodations. Her beautiful and 
graceful lines make her outstanding in any anchorage. 


61’ Trumpy Cruising Yacht built in 1947, Three double staterooms, three 
baths, galley on main deck, automatic pilot, deep freeze, and diesel 
light plant. Two Dyer yacht tenders, Edison batteries, and tank capac- 
ities of 600 fuel and 550 water. Planking is long leaf yellow pine and 
decks are teak. Finest yacht condition and now in commission. 


60’ Mathis diesel Houseyacht. Three double staterooms. Immaculate 
condition. Owner purchased larger yacht, make offer. 


53’ 1939 Elco Fly-Bridge Cruiser. Twin diesels, entirely refinished and 
refurnished since 1950. Try offer of $31,000. 


48’ 1948 Vinyard Fly-Bridge Cruiser. Twin GM Diesels installed in 1952. 
Large fishing cockpit, owner’s accommodations for six. Try offer of 


6,000 


48’ 1938 Fly-Bridge Wheeler. Twin Diesels. Two single and one double 
staterooms, teak decks, aft cockpit. Try $16,500. 


46’ Diesel Matthews Sport Fisherman. New Cummins diesels in 1947, 
fly-bridge topside controls, Two double staterooms, ship to shore tele- 
phone, automatic pilot, electric refrigeration and 300 fuel oil capacity. 
Located at Paul's Boat Yard, Ft. Lauderdale and in commission. Try 
offer of $12,500. 


44’ 1939 Elco Sedan. Twin New Chryslers in 1949. Shower, hot water, 
Direction Finder, fish box, outriggers, Onan generator, fluid heater, 
bottle gas stove, and 12 foot dinghy. Owner has purchased larger yacht. 
nape at Paul’s Boat Yard, Ft. Lauderdale and make reasonable offer. 


34’ Chris-Craft Commander, 1951 model. Twin 145 hp engines, sleep 
six, fully equipped and modern painted exterior. Very clean and used 
maximum of 250 hours. Price $13,500. 





43’ Teak Planked Custom Sport Fisherman. Twin diesel engines, monel 
tanks and shafts, copper riveted. Extremely sea-worthy and practically 
impervious to rot and worms. Try offer under $30,000. 


66’ 1937 John Wells Motorsailer. Twin 1952 GM Diesels. Three double 
staterooms. Ample ketch rig for windward work. Maintained in top 
yacht condition and reasonably priced. 


62’ 1940 Casey Diesel Motorsailer. Dual controls, extra large deep 
freeze, 850 gallons fuel, 800 gallons water, Atlas diesel generator. 
Real deep water cruiser at $45,000. 


44’ 1939 Schooner rigged motorsailer. New 75 hp Buda diesel in 1945. 
Comfortable accommodations for four, doghouse, electric refrigeration, 
5’ draft. Sail inventory: 1950 Ratsey working sails, golliwobbler, two 
genoas. 400 gallons water, 200 gallons fuel, Yacht three years in con- 
struction using only selected materials. Located at Paul’s Boat Yard, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Priced at $18,000. Ready to go and an ideal West Indies 
cruising auxiliary. Many extras. 





AN INVITATION 


to inspect our docks and repair facilities at Paul’s Boat Yard in 
Ft, Lauderdale. At this location we have a number of good 
cruisers and auxiliaries available for sale. If your boat is for 
sale we will be glad to arrange dockage for you. 
































ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


131 State Street 
Yacht Brokers 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 Naval Architects 
Member Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING 


42’ Sport Fisherman designed by us 
and built by Greenwich Bay Shipyard 
in 1947. An extremely able and com- 
fortable sea boat that is level run- 
ning with a good turn of speed. De- 
signed for offshore work so has a long 
cruising radius. Twin Chrysler Royals 
are controlled from flying bridge with 
Adel controls, top speed of 18 knots. 
Accommodations for 6. Galley is in 
deckhouse and folds away when not 
in use. Fireplace in deckhouse. Com- 
pletely equipped for sport fishing with 
outriggers, chair, pulpit, fish Saco 
etc. Recent price reduction makes this 
fine boat an excellent buy. Consult 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Exclusive 
Agent. 





OTHER SELECTIONS 


40’ Matthews. Plan B. 1947 model. Reported to be in excellent condition. 
Twin Gray 145 h.p. motors. Equipped for fishing. Located Florida. $17,300. 
“Stone Horse’ Sloop by Crocker. 23’x18’x7‘x3‘8’’. Sleeps 2. New 18 h.p. 
Red Wing engine. Complete sails. Ideal for day sailing. $2500. 

Geiger designed ketch. Built 1950. 28’x24’x8’4’’x4‘8"", 16 h.p. Gray Sea- 
scout motor. Sleeps 3. Very attractive model. Price $5500. Location, 
Mass. #1783. 


#3025. 46’ Diesel deckhouse ketch. Has many characteristics of a motor 
sailer but the hull form of a sailing ketch. 46’x40’x12‘2'x6’. Sleeps 6. 
3 cyl., g.m. Diesel new 1947. New sails 1950. All refinished and new 
galley installed. Auto pilot. Radio telephone. Location, Mass. 


#1754. 40’ Sedan cruiser. Built in 1941. Sleeps 6. Gray 6 cyl., 100 h.p. 
engine. Boat unusually well kept. A plain but salty family boat. Well 
equipped. Can’t be topped for $6500. 
We cannot possibly list all the fine boats available in this 
space so send us your requirements and we will 
attempt to fill them. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 
Tel. HUNTINGTON 4-0273 
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CUSTOMS BROKER 


ATLANTIC MARINE BOAT YARD, INC. 
401 S. W. 3rd AVENUE e MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 
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TEL. MIAMI 3-4641 
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ANNAPOLIS YACHT SALES, INC. 
100 COMPROMISE STREET, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND TEL. 3321 


36’ CASEY CUTTER built 1938. Stainless rig. Sails 1948. Varnish work wooded 
1951. Redwing engine 1946. Try $8500. 


38’ CASEY YAWL 1937. Draws 5’-3”. 1950 Gray. Working sails Dacron and 
Orlon 1951-52. Sleeps five. Asking $11,500. 


46’ RHODES CUTTER 1937. Bronze fastened, stainless rig. 
new sails. Believe owner is now anxious to sell. Try offer. 


55° MOWER KETCH 1940. Chrysler 1950. CO2, Aux. Generator. Working sails 
1950-52 plus light sails. Asking $17,500. 


41’ ATKIN MOTOR SAILER 1941. Sloop rig, steel hull. GM Diesel 1948. Many 
sails. Shower. Much equipment. Asking $18,500. 


31’ RICHARDSON SEDAN 1949. Twin Aces. In water under shed. Better than 
new. Many extras. Owner has two boats and anxious to sell. 


48’ WHEELER 1939. Twin Royals 1948. Auto-Pilot, S to S, Aux. Gen., COz, 
heat, etc. Boat is beautiful throughout, Asking $19,500. 


48’ ELCO 1947. Twin Royals 1950. Aux. gen. 35 W. S to S, heat, elec. toilet. 
Boat in fine condition. Asking $30,000. 


53’ T.S. STEEL DIESEL CRUISER BY BURGER 1947. Diesel gen. Auto 
pilot, elec. refrig., CO2, elec. toilets, three double cabins. Asking $46,500. 


1949 Gray. Many 


MARINE INSURANCE — CHARTERS 
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McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 


700 Rushmore Avenue 
1893 Sail & Power Boats Listed 


5 AUX. CRUISING SAILERS 


22’ Pennant sloop '50, 2 bunks $2100. 
25’ C.B. sloop Gray motor head $2700. 
26’ Sloop Gray °50 sleeps 4 $3750. 
26’ Cat motor ’51 head $2450. 

27’ Atkin sloop 4 bunks headroom $3900. 
28’ Crosby Cat Gray ’48 new sail $2500. 
36’ Crocker ketch double cabin try $5500. 
39’ ae Steel yawl for 6 in 2 cabins 


’48 sleeps 5 Gray 42 H.P. 
$10,500. 

48’ ketch rebuilt ’46, 6 bunks $8500. 

36’ Stairs schooner sails °50, 2 cab. 
$4900 


36’ Stonington Diesel *47 $13,000. 


i 36’ motor sailer 46 headroom 115 HP 
27’ Mower Aux. Sloop $3750. 


sina 39’ Cutter headroom draft 4’ $4990. 
Headroom, Sails ‘51 $4990. 40’ Cutter 2 bunks head Gray ’48 $3500. 


28’ raised deck sloop ’51 sleeps 4 $4750. 


31’ Alden Malabar Jr. headroom try 
$4500. 


31’ sloop 2 bunks head Gray °46 $2800. 

32’ Cat sleeps 5 motor 45 H.P. $2500. 

33’ C.B. sloop 2 bunks motor ’50 $2200. 

34’ Alden sloop ‘48 for 4 headroom 
$8500. 


CABIN CRUISERS & SEA SKIFFS 
26’ Wheeler skiff 115 H.P. $2750. 
28’ flybridge Sea Skiff motor ’48 $3250. 
19’ SEA CUB outboard cruiser ’53 $950. 
25’ cruiser 2 bunks motor °'49 $2250. 
26’ Owens °49 sleeps 4 $3500. 

26’ bh "50 for 4 (steel) 110 HP 


: 28’ Wheeler sedan for 4 motor 46 $3250. 
‘ 34’ Baltzer T.S. flybridge '49 $12,500. 
28' Correct Craft ‘51 34’ Wheeler sedan for 6 motor ’48 $6975. 


Flybrid 100 HP $7500 36’ aw T.S. °48 sleeps 6 
ri i 000. 
y ” 38’ Matthews DC encl. sleeps 7 $4850. 
39’ cruiser flybridge Gray '49 $3800. 
Marine Insurance 40’ ACF. encl. bridge motor '48 
40’ Baltzer '48 T.S. phone $13,500. 
42’ Elco bridge deck for 7, 2 heads 
$7000. 


46’ T.S. Diesel Vinyard phone eletcric 


refrigeration $22,500. 
Open 7 DAYS a week 46’ FBDC Chris-Craft '50 try $17,500. 


S 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


48’ Lydett encl. sleeps 6 hot water 


48’ Dawn. for 8 T.S. Packards ’48 
$14,000. 


RACING CLASS SLOOPS 


30’ Atlantic 3 suits sails dink $1200. 
International {| des. sails ’51 deck ’52 
$4400. 


Luders 16, 2 suits Ratsey’s $2300. 

8 Metre sleeps 6 Lathrop head $4900. 

6 Metre good record $3500. 

8 Metre 14 sails sleeps 5 $4900. 

22’ Scow ’47 $850. 17’, Thistle 49 $1000. 
Lightning 46 $850. 110 Lawley ’49 $450. 
Star Parkman good record 2 suits $495. 
210 sloop ’46 Ratsey sails (10) $1450. 
Comet '47 nylon sails $425. 

Snipe ’52 try offer. Woodpussy ’47 $450. 
Rhodes 18 Cape Cod ’48 S.S. rigg. $825. 
19” — ’46 $950. Penguin '47 


15’ Bulldog 2 suits spinn. flotation $475. 
“S" Herreshoff sails spinn. ’5{ try 
$1850. 


CABIN SLOOPS & DAY SAILERS 
21’ Herreshoff Fish 2 bunks head $1850. 
23’ Alden Indian 2 bunks try $1500. 
21’ Herreshoff Marlin 2 bunks head 

$2200 


23’ Pennant ’52 sleeps 2 $1750. 

21’ Cuddy Pennant °44 $750. 

27’ Tumlaren °'42 for 2 Ratsey sails 
$2500. 


20’ C.B. sloop 2 bunks head $925. 

25’ C.B. sloop 2 bunks $825. 

27’ Lawley sleeps 3 $1500. 

30’ Swedish cabin sloop ’48 for 3 $2500. 
23’ gaff sloop decked $650. 

Dyer D dinghy '47 Ratsey sail $390. 
8’ Dyer Dhow Fiberglas sailer 50 $325. 
18’ $398 sloop ’50 $850. 10’ B B sailer 


Lawley 15 sails 51 $350. 15’ Cape Cod 
"48 $525. 

17’ Luders sloop $395. 17’ keel sloop 
$350. 

18’ Soagett sails '49 $550. 20’ keel sloop 

12’ Sailfish $125. 8° sail, dink kit $114. 


” 





Tel. Mamaroneck 9-4952 
We Specialize in Racing Boats 


110 Hagerty Sloop 
‘49 $725. 





34’ Alden Sloop ‘48 
Ratsey Sails $8500. 


If you want to sell your 
boat NOW list it with 
McMichael Yacht 
Brokerage Co. 





















"eee REAL LITTLE SHIP 


For sale now or for charter next summer—Despite 
her dimensions, you'll be amazed when you see 
the room below. Sleeps three comfortably. 2 burn- 
er alcohol stove—built-in ice box—marine toilet— 
new 1952 Gray light four engine. Warner design. 
Built 1941 by Saybrook Yacht Yard. Bronze screw 
fastened. Lead keel. Top specifications throughout. 
20’ x 17’-2” x 6’-9” x 3’-11'2”. This boat has been 
well kept. Has cruised extensively and is an 
excellent seaboat. Buy her now for $3500, or 
charter next summer for $90.00 a week. 














THE BALDWIN BRIDGE YACHT BASIN, INC. 


OLD SAYBROOK, CONN. — TEL. 3-9604 
Yacht Brakerage @ Storage @ Repairs @ Slips and Moorings 
A complete service run by boatmen for boatmen 























51’ Flying Bridge Diesel Luxury Cruis- 
er, designed by Eldredge & McGinnis, 
3 staterooms aft, large deckhouse, ex- 
ceptionally large galley, $35,000 has 
been spent on this boat for recondition- 
ing and new equipment since 1947, 
= priced very low. 
75’ Consolidated Twin Diesels Cruiser now being rebuilt, a very large bath 
and toilet and 2 large staterooms are being installed aft. There are 2 state- 
rooms forward, a lounge or sun deck is also being included in the alterations. 
This boat has beautiful lines and is very fast, priced low. , 
46’ Post designed and built Deckhouse Cruiser. Bunks for 7, 2 Fish Chairs, 
Gas Stove, Electric bilge pump, radio compass, phone set, 32 volt generator, 
sword fish pulpit, Fluid Heat cabin heater with thermostat. 2 toilets, | Groco 
electric, 2 lavatories, large dinghy, 150 h.p. heavy duty type motor. Just try 
and find a motor sailer type hull with all this luxury equipment for under 
$10,000. Price reduced to $7,500 net to owner. . 
46’ Navy Hull Deckhouse Cruiser, Chrysler Royal, 32 volt electric plant, radio 
compass, power anchor winch, electric bilge pump—$3,800. 
31’ Post built Semi-enclosed Sport Cruiser. Flying bridge windshield and light 
canvas top and side curtains, teak wood trim, 2 separate sleeping compartments. 
26’ Steelcraft Holiday Cruiser, used very little, Packard motor. 
33’ Fisherman type pleasure boat powered with gray lugger type motor, about 
50 running hours on motor, priced low. 
22’ Keel Auxiliary, sleeps two, priced low. 
Several day sail boats, outboard boats and used motors. 
19’ Higgins Speed Boat, Fire Ball Engine. 


WRITE FOR OTHER LISTINGS 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON INC. 





MYSTIC, CONN. 
PHONE 5-758! 











M. ROSENBLATT & SON 


11! BROADWAY 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


BEEKMAN 3-7430 
YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 








26’ NASSAU SEDAN, 1947. Sleeps 
four. Chrysler Ace, hydraulic controls, 
vapor detector, etc. Soundly built. 
Fully found. TRY $3000. 


46’ TWIN SCREW MATTHEWS, 
1937. Two 145 HP 1946 Kermaths. 
Sleeps 6 & crew. Gas stove, dinghy, 
etc. TRY $12,000. 





39’ STEEL DIESEL 
CRUISER, 1950. Built in 
Amsterdam. Can be seen lo- 
cally. Hercules Diesel with 
wide cruising radius. Sleeps 
six. Seaworthy, streamlined 
and economical. Fully 
equipped & in top condition. 

wner must SACRIFICE 
AT $11,000 


35’ TWIN SCREW FLYBRIDGE 
ELCO, 1947. Two 115’s. Ship/shore, 
auto. pilot, dinghy, generator. Beauti- 
fully built. ASKING $16,200. 


45’ VINYARD, 1936. Twin 200 HP 
GM Diesels 1947. S/S. Sleeps 8. Elect. 
toilets & refrig. H/C water, gas range. 
REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY. 





41’ FLYBRIDGE CHRIS- 
CRAFT, 1950. Dbl. cabin 
model. Sleeps 8. Two 145 HP 
engines. Generator, electric 
toilet. gas stove, ship-to-shore, 
dinghy on davits. Beautifully 
furnished throughout. CLEAN 
boat in perfect shape. REAL 
BUY. 








52’ FLYBRIDGE DAWN, (947. Two 
GM 200 HP Diesels. 2 Dbl. state- 
rooms. All electric galley & lavs. Auto- 
pilot. Perfect cruiser. PRICED LOW. 





39’ CLIPPER BOW CUTTER, 1948. 
Marconi, Norge sails, Gray Seascout. 
Sleeps 4. Stainless rig Bronze fast- 
ened. Monel tanks. Try $16,000. 








SAIL 








75’ FLYBRIDGE YACHT. Two 1948 
GM 6-71 Diesels. Sleeps 6 & crew. 
Gas range, elect. refrig. H/C pressure 
water, etc. ASKING $30,000. 





j ES CUTTER. 1950. Perfect 
ae SS Er Sw. Lay nn geo 
inless rig. Everdur_fastenec - 
Saou hull, Sleeps 6. REASONABLE. 
aaa 


84’ ALDEN SCHOONER. 
1946 Superior Diesel aux- 
iliary & Diesel generator. 
Beautiful flush teak decks. 
Sleeps 7 & crew in real 
comfort. Oil range, elect. 
refrig. ship/shore, RDF, 
stainless steel rigging, 
elect. winches. TRY 
$45,000. 
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1410 - 20th STREET, MIAMI BEACH 
PHONE 58-2544 


GASOLINE POWERED 


40’ MATTHEWS PLAN “B” SEDAN, 1949. 
Twin C.C. 160’s new 1951. Two double state- 
rooms, two toilets and shower. 110 volt Kohler 
automatic generator, elec. stove and refrig- 
eration. Fish box and live bait well $19,000 
(No. 2206) 


42’ CHRIS-CRAFT OPEN BRIDGE “COM- 
MANDER” 1951. Twin C.C. 160’s. Sleeps six. 
Two toilets. Hard top over forward end of 
cockpit. Rockaway chairs, outriggers and fish 
box. $22,500 (No. 2205) 


46’ DOUBLE CABIN FLYING BRIDGE 
CHRIS-CRAFT 1949. Twin C.C. 160’s. Triple 
staterooms aft, double forward for crew or 
guests, hide-a-bed in main cabin. Hot and cold 
shower, Lux system, elec. refrigeration, dual 
controls. $20,000 (No. 17386) 


48’ CHRIS-CRAFT “BUCCANEER” 1952. 
Twin C.C. 160’s. Sleeps 5 or 6 in owner’s 
party plus crew’s double stateroom forward. 
Elec. toilet and shower. Fully found and most 
completely equipped. In immaculate condition. 
(No. 2250 


50’ CHRIS-CRAFT “CATALINA” 1952. Twin 
C.C. 160’s. Super sundeck. Two double state- 
rooms aft, hide-a-bed and additional double 
forward. Used only 3 or 4 months and in new 
boat condition. $33,000 (No. 2178) 





CHARTERS 


Cruisers, auxiliaries and house- 
boats available for charter in 
Florida and the West Indies. 





DIESEL POWERED 


HUCKINS “NEPTUNE 45” 1946. Twin G.M. 
200’s. Sleeps six in three cabins. Fully 
equipped. Interior completely refinished 1952. 
Very fast boat. (No. 2225) 

50° WHEELER FLYING BRIDGE SPORT 
FISHERMAN 1950. Dual controls. Twin G.M. 
6/71’s. Double planked mahogany, Everdur 
fastened, teak decks. Sleeps five in owner’s 
party plus one crew berth forward. Shower, 
hot water heater, elec. refrigeration and deep 
freeze. Also radiophone, fathometer, auto- 
matic pilot, Adel controls and full fishing 
equipment. (No. 2222) 

54’ CHRIS-CRAFT FLUSH DECK CRUISER 
1951. Twin G.M. 6/71’s. Large double aft, plus 
two singles and hide-a-bed in main cabin. 
Additional double forward for guests or crew. 
Dinette and large galley. $55,000 (No. 2226) 
62’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1950. Three G.M. 200’s. 
Owner’s large double aft; additional guest 
double and Pullman upper and lower. Single 
room and two berths forward. Little used and 
in excellent condition. $98,000. (No. 1617) 
70’ FLUSH DECK POWER YACHT. Designed 
by Hendel and built by Camden in 1950. Finest 
construction throughout. Four G.M. 200’s give 
maximum speed of 20 mph. Two exceptionally 
large double staterooms with connecting baths 
aft; 3 berths and stateroom for crew forward. 
Full width galley. Superlatively equipped. A 
boat for the man who wants only the best. 
(No. 2227) 


FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 
BAHIA MAR 
PHONE 2-3311 











YACHT BROKERAGE 
YACHT INSURANCE 


YACHT MANAGEMENT 


AUXILIARIES IN FLORIDA 


36’ ALDEN COASTWISE CRUISER 26’ LWL 
x 9’9” x 5’3”. Built by Graves in 1939. Double 
stateroom and 2 berths in main cabin. Galley 
aft. Gray sea Scout new in 1949. Masthead 
rig with short bowsprit. Good sail inventory. 
$9,200 (No. 1503) 

SHOAL DRAFT SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
YAWL. 43’ x 33’ x 10’6” x 5’. Built by Lemos 
Bros. in 1934. White oak frames, mahogany 
planking, Everdur fastenings, teak decks, 
deckhouse and trim. Hull strapped with 
Everdur. Centerboard housed in lead keel. 
Sleeps six in double stateroom and main 
cabin. Monel galley with SS Shipmate gas 
stove and elec. refrigeration. Exceptionally 
well equipped with fathometer, fluid heat, Lux 
system, awnings, monel tanks, 24 volt Onan, 
rectifier, heavy duty batteries, etc. Chrysler 
95 hp Ace (1946) gives speed of eight knots. 
New SS standing rigging 1948. Two full 
suits of sails—one by Hathaway, Reiser & 
Raymond used only three times. For immedi- 
ate delivery in Florida at $20,000 (No. 114) 
58° ALDEN MARCONI KETCH 1948. 14’6” 
beam x 7'10” draft. Heavily constructed, 
eopper fastened. One double and one single 
stateroom, four berths in main cabin and 
two in doghouse. Crew quarters for two. 
Shower, Chrysler Crown, gas stove, elec. 
refrigeration. 32 and 110 volt systems. Fully 
found. $35,000 (No. 1894) 

71’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL. 50’ 
LWL x 15’5” x 8’7”. Built by Quincy Adams 
in 1937. Finest construction throughout. Teak 
decks. Sleeps eight aft and four forward. 
Buda diesel 90 h.p. new in 1947. Two suits 
Ratsey sails; stainless Trulock rigging. Fully 
found and equipped. Always professionally 
maintained in top yacht condition. Can be 
purchased at exceptionally attractive figure. 
(No. 1876) 





CLEARING & ENTERING 


When going foreign, let us han- 
dle your clearance. This service 
available for a moderate fee, will 
save you time and headaches. 


























LARGEST BROKERAGE FIRM IN CHESAPEAKE BAY AREA 





1949 42’ —- Cruiser with dual controls powered with two—150 HP 
CA tele., shower, large double stateroom 

cabin, double planked bottom and sides, heavy duty batteries, Stickell 
converter, sleeps 7, fume detector, Boat has had little use; Owner buying 
larger craft. Inspection in Washington by appointment only. 


Buying or selling — Consult us first. 


Packards, 


Boats of every description 


THE WASHINGTON MARINA 
Washington 4, D. C. 


1300 Maine Ave., S. W. 
Republic 7-4797 


YACHT BROKERS © MARINE eck bind nde he 





TO BUY, SELL OR CHARTER 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


lon Ze Bodkin als 


MARINE ENGINEERS 








bar, eneponsey 


1621 FORD BLDG. 











© WOodward ? 


MIDWEST’S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 
MANY EXCEPTIONAL OFFERINGS 
Also Specialists in i Foreign Market 


-7622 « DETROIT 26, MICH. 














SCHOEN 


ASSOCIATES 


YACHT 


SALES 


21 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
Tel.: Greenwich 8-6886: Evenings, Stratford 7-5645 





Huckins Fairform Flyer 42’6” Fly Bridge 1939, Ex- 
cellent accommodations for 6, (2) 150 h.p. 1949 Pack- 
ards, S.S. phone, D.F., Dinghy, and outboard. Ex- 
ceptionally well equipped, Excellent condition, fast, 
and seaworthy. Ref. folio #P3957 
Elco T/S deckhouse 1938 34’5” cruiser. Complete ac- 
commodations we 5, righ comet. fish chairs, fish 
por ng Chrysler 95 h.p. ngines, R.D. 1950 in- 
fully auipped including. dinghy. Reasonably 
priced. Ref # P3960 
Baltzer 31’ We Sport Fisherman, full accommodations 
four, S.S. phone, (2) Nordbergs 110 h.p. each. Nicely 
equipped, 30 hours cs operation. Owner buying larger 
vessel. Ref. Folic P3961 
Chris-Craft 55’ Fly bridge 1941 Cruiser, (2) Chrysler 
141 h.p. each. 1949 S.S. phone, automatic pilot, 
fathometer, “aieshy. electric refrigeration, bottle gas, 


nicely done, equa ‘to a new yacht, reasonably priced. 
Ref. folio #P3966 

Forrest Fie 24’ T/S Sport oe 1950, ac- 
commodations for 2, 
Packards, 


Navy top, (2) 150 h.p. each., 
top speed 40 mph. Extra equipment, ma- 


hogany construction and sound throughout. Ref folio 
+ P3967 


Huckins 43’4” T/S Sedan 1938, Accommodations 6, 
shower, bottle gas, electric refrigeration, hot water, 
automatic pilot, D.F., S.S. phone, Fresh water cooling 
2) 145 h.p. each Lincolns, generator, and 
converter, COe system, fish chairs, fish box etc. An 
excellent boat in excellent condition. Reasonably 
priced. Ref Folio #P3977 
Morton Johnson 36’ T/S Sport Fisherman 1947, with 
2) new Nordbergs —. h.p. each, Accommodates 5, 
S.S. phone, COe system, fume dectector, new out- 
riggers, fish chairs. fish well, life raft. A sight to 
behold and the envy of every true blooded epertament 


on engines, 


Ref folio # P3978 

Alden 60’ “Auxiliary me om planked peiew 
hull, Chrysler 115 h.p. {951 auxiliary, COe, D.F. 
8.S. pheae, 18 sails, Potdest 1945 newest 1952, Gas 


& coal range, refrigerator, hot water heater, Northern 
waters, Ref folio #S3991 

Alden Double headed Marconi Sloop, Semi 
37’5” by Morton Johnson 1940, Kermath 95 h.p. 


board, 
1946, 


Accommodations for 5, Shipmate 4 burner oven & 
broiler, Nylon sheets, linen halyards, a good sail 
inventory, excellent cruising boat. Ref folio #$3972. 
Coastwise Cruiser by Alden Cutter, 365” 0.A. Keel 
laid 1940, Gray 22 h.p. Aux. full accommodations 
for 4, Sails by Ratsey, in good condition, Standing 
rigging Stainless steel, fully found. Ref folio #S3964 
Diesel Aux. Schooner by Alden 1930, dimensions, 
58°4"x41"4"x13" 8”"x7’6”, Complete accommodations for 
8, in separate cabins, electric refrigerator, S.S. phone, 
sail condition new, 2 mahogany dinghies, Gray Marine 
diesel 1948, hull reported sound and all equipment 
in perfect condition, Ref folio #S3959. 

Alden Auxiliary Diesel Cutter, 1931, dimensions 
47'x35’9”"x11'4"x7’6" fully accommodations for 8, Sails 
reported in good condition, 1952 R.T., COs system, 
Gray Marine Diesel 55 h.p. A beautiful vessel, nicely 
balanced easily handled. Ref folio +S3956 

Herreshoff S Class 27’6” day sailer, Sails, Standing 
rieeieg and running rigging reported good. Recently 
wooded, very reasonably priced. Ref folio #83929 


We have inquiry for Sparkman & Stephens and Rhodes Auxiliaries from 27 to 70 feet 


MEMBER OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
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1953 


FOR SALE — No. 
_ 12952; DOUBLE 
ENDED AUX. 
KETCH BY HANNA, 
BUILT 1943. 30’ x 
' 27’ x 10’ x 4'4". Ma- 
hogany planked, 
Monel fastened, 
teak decks, lead 
keel. 1950 Lathrop 
with 2:1 R.G. Brand 
new 1951 sails 
never bent — also 
1950 suit. All sails 
ail Barfair treated by 
Ratsey. 3 awnings. 350 watt generator 32 volt 
system. Electric refrigerator, 60 gals. water, 50 
gals. fuel—tanks Monel. Rigging stainless plastic 
covered stainless lifelines. Elec. 30 gal. per min- 
ute bilge pump, elec. windlass, elec. compressor 
fog horn, spreader lights, radio, K.W. constella- 
tion compass, 1951 foam rubber mattresses. All 
upholstery new 1951. “‘Porthole Pete” stainless 
coal range, Monel galley. Cabin panelled Hon- 
duras mahogany. Extremely able, easy to han- 
dle, extensively equipped and well maintained, 
Comfortable cruising boat for 3-4. Located Con- 
necticut. Consult FREDERICK GADE. 

FOR SALE — No. 
9352: RHODES DE- 
SIGNED AUX. KEEL 
CUTTER BUILT 1950. 
46°8" x 34° x 11'2” 
x 6’6”. Constructed 
of best materials. 
Honduras planked, 
Everdur fastened, 
teak decks. Reiser 
Sails. Mahogany 
panelling below. 
Accommodates 6, 
double _ stateroom 
, forward. Large gal- 
ley. Handsome, 
able, fast. Consult 
FREDERICK GADE. 


EE ¥ 





NOROTON, CONN. 





FREDERICK GADE 


YACHT BROKER 





FOR 
DRAFT KEEL & C.B. AUX. YAWL. 
4011" x 32’ x 11’6” x 4’8” C.B. up. 
Designed and built by Casey, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 1941. Accommodations 


SALE—No. 1028: SHOAL 


for 6 incl. double stateroom for- 
ward. Ratsey sails like new. Also 2 
flying jibs, Ratsey genoa, spin- 
nakers, mizzen staysail, as well as 
a second suit. Generator, automatic 
steerer, gearshift booster, speedom- 
eter, lifelines, pulpit, spreader 
lights, cockpit cushions, direction 
finder, radio telephone, Airfoam 
mattresses, 2 No. 6 Merriman 
winches, 2 No. 3s, 2 No. 2s, 2 speed 
drums, and innumerable extras. Re- 
cently wooded, maintained in per- 
fect condition by paid hand. Cruises 
at 7 knots under power. Excep- 
tionally comfortable boat at attrac- 
tive price. Consult FREDERICK 
GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 91352: DESIGNED 
BY ALDEN, BUILT BY CASEY, JIB 
HEADED AUX. KEEL YAWL, 38’ x 
29’ x 10’°6” x 5’3”: 1952 sails by 
Reiser, 1950 Gray with 2:1 R.G. 
Main cabin berths 3, double state- 
room forward, and enclosed lava- 
tory. Roomy, comfortable, open fire- 
place and workable galley aft. Good 
— boat. Consult FREDERICK 
GADE. 





23 








Tel.: DARIEN 5-1225 





FOR SALE — No. 
1118: AUX. KEEL 
YAWL 35’ x 25’1" x 
8’6" x 5'3”, BUILT 
1939. Two berths 
main cabin, double 
stateroom, forward, 
lavatory, galley. 
Sails by Ratsey. 
1949 Universal mo- 
tor. Good sail in- 
ventory, racing and 7 
cruising equipment: 
pulpit with plastic 
covered lifelines, 
spreader lights, elec. running lights, pram, Air- 
foam mattresses. Surveyed 1951. Wooded 1952. 
Well maintained. Price $9,500. For further data 
consult FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 10952: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
KEEL .SLOOP BUILT BY 
Two 


“ISLANDER” AUX. 
HINCKLEY 1940. 31'3” x 23’ x 8’5” x 4°10”. 
berths main cabin, 
doubie stateroom 
forward, 6’1” head- 
room. Enclosed lav- 
atory. Mahogany 
planked, Everdur 
fastened, canvas 
deck and lead keel. 
1950 sails, 1949 
Gray motor, Cabin 
sole of teak, mat- 
tresses Airfoam. 
Comfortable, easily 
handled, and with 
good turn of speed. 
N.Y. area. Consult & 
FREDERICK GADE, 
NOROTON, CONN. 


QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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OWENS CRUISER DISTRIBUTORS 


21—25—31—36—44 Models. 
21 MODEL $990 UP 


oT eS 7 ae Cece ene ere eS 


24’ Chris, 145 H.P. Like New. Extras..................... 
33’ ‘51 Model Owens Twin 118, Lots of Extras 


42' Chris-Craft Challenger. Cost $35,000. Like New... 


27’ Chris-Craft 
1—Flagship Motor 118 H.P. Never Run.... 


RR ee RR 
30’ Owens Sedan New Condition Throughout. ‘53 Model 


21’ Chris-Craft New 
28’ Steelcraft, Like New. 
30’ Owens Sedan ........ 
BUPA 2, 5 ccdicosinsabiccsschse 
26’ Owens Sport Model ..... 
27’ Owens Semi-Enclosed . 
26’ Richardson 
40’ A.C.F. Cruiser 
33’ Owens Sport Fisherman Twin. Like New 
23’ True Sail Boat 





FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
Phone Red Bank 6-3010 


FAIR HAVEN, N. J. 

















seesennnenee 7 40’ WARNER YAWL built 1947. 
Bb voldivassSins , plus genoa. Radio 
hacer ry ond HENDEL.- HODGDON SL 
etna ‘700 RHOD ES SLOOP new 1950. 
bb Pe ye 
pita 3,500 HERRESHOF 
2500 
a ahs 2,500 34’2" HINCKLEY 

















EE 


JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 


YACHT INSURANCE 


62 Wiliam Leet 
Nir Vorkh NY, 


Bo 


mattresses. 
MAR 


dition or, Cont 
MARCO 
36’9"x12’ ners” 


io” Bye - 


40" CHRIS. 
| Chris-Crafts. 





R.D.F., Gra 
CON! SLOOP BY "AGE TWIELSEN Custom built late 
45’9"x32’x11'2"x6’8". 
Lathrop 45 me M 


Shower, sleeps 
CRAFT. FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER built 1948, twin 160 a. P. 
Fine accommodations for 3 couples. 





Sleeps 9 
phone. Located Conn. No. 

OOP 24’x22’x7’ exe’ o built °36. Fine accommodations 
for two; galley and toilet. Gray Sea Scout engine "40. Excellent sails. No. 3514. 


Po 4-112 engine. 


25’x20’x8’x3’10”. 5 H.P. Motor, mahogany planked, 


teak trim, accommodates 2, A fast sailer. Asking $5000. No. 5505 
30’ TAHITI ge a built 1939. Rugged and able, well owned and maintained. 
cabins. Gray 4-22 Motor. Asking $5500. No. 4207 
RESHOFF FISHERS ISLAND 23 SLOOP built 1936. 
Completely refinished and rerigged stainless 1951-52. 2 berths, toilet, 10 sails. 
5 H.P. Motor and a. oan condition. No. 5476 
SOU’WESTER SLOOP 2 cabins, 
cetnies rig, life lines, roller reefing. Teak decks, 


34’x23’x7’x4'6”. 


winter cover. Price $9750. 


ALDEN COASTWISE SLOOP by Graves 1940. 36'5"x26’x9’9"x5’3”. Sleeps 4 
in 2 cabins, new stainless rig. Sails by Ratsey and by Wilson. Gray 4-22 
Mott, At Aoi pg $1.0 ,000. No. 


8’6"x27'x8'8"x5’9” Smart and fast, senate 4 cruising. 


Built 1939 y semnauned with 4-25 Universal '49. No. 336 
ant HUSKY CRUISING 
Sleeps 5, electric — 


YAWL Stairs design, built 1948. 
Py Page inboard rig, 
Motor. Price $10.500. No. 


0. 5490 
CUTTER BY GRUBER, built 1938 by De Vries in Holland 51'2”x 
Accommodates 6-8. Kermath Diesel 82 H.P. Lead keel, teak 
planking & decks. Excellent value. No. 6022 
ALDEN MARCONI 
powered and new nylon sails 1949. Fine able ship with accommodations for 
7 & crew. No. 5520 


No. 5516 
| 30’6” BALTZER SPORT ceges built 1951-52. 
| = fastened, Chrysler 115 P P. 
oat like new. Real value. 5507 
HARDSON FLYING oe oavran new 1952, 


KETCH 54'5"x39’8"x12’5’x7’8”. Rebuilt, 


POWER 
STEELCRAFT SEDAN built °48. Twin 100 H.P. Packards. Speed to 
28 M.P.H. Accommodates 4, entire boat like new. Located Md. Asking $4925. 


reduction. Standard and extra equipment 


6 in 3 cabins. 


Asking $13,500, No. 5482 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. 


Reiser sails 


25 H.P. Gray Motor, 


42’x34’x11'6"x5'6". 
teak age ee airfoam 


pty by Hinckley. 
Lead keel. Teak Decks, stainless rig, roller reefing, new 


otor. Accommodates 5 and crew. Maintained in top con- 


rerigged, re- 


Yellow pine planked, ever- 


Twin Chrysler 


Tel. 7-2025 
























































YACHTING 






























ROGER M. ROWE 
Yaeht Broker 


SAIL 


200’x33’x15’ SCHOONER Steel Hull Diesel Engine, Teak Decks. 
112° TWIN DIESEL STEEL HULL KETCH built Sweden 1949. Luxurious. 
80’x17 x7’ KETCH Steel Hull Diesel Engine, Extremely comfortable. 
65 KETCH MOTORSAILER Hanna-Gibbe 10257 160 Bone ior on 
anna- 8 »l uda Diesel 1946. 

By YAWL NU-10 Herero 1085 C0. 

x15’x8’6” teel Hull built. Germany 1951. 45 HP Diesel. 
55’x17°6"x6’ GAFF SCHOONER, Alburys 1937, 85 Buda Diesel rebuilt °52. 
46’x41’x12 6”x5’10” MOTORSAILER converted from Schooner, 3-71 GM Diesel. 
46’x12 6’x4'3” CUTTER Alden 1945, 63 Gray 1950, Deckhouse, Sleeps 7. 
44’ CUTTER Sparkman-Stephens ’39, 60 hp Chris-Craft 1951. Very reasonable. 
40’ YAWL Casey 1939, new engine Orlon Sails, well found. 
39’x32’x! 1’4"x5’6” KETCH, a Lathrop 1948, sleeps 6, Radio phone. R. D. F. 
38’x29’x10’6"x5’3” YAWL Alden-Casey 1937, 22 Gray ’50. 
36’x31’x3’8” CB GAFF KETCH Crocker ’21. 92 Chrysler ’46. 
35’ SHUMAN SINGLE HANDER SLOOP 1940 Aux. well found. 
35’ WEEKENDER, Sparkman-Stephens ’38. Well found. 
34’ HERRESHOF F—23 1935, Fishers Is. Class in Racing trim. 

y OV RNITER—27’ LITTLE SISTER '40—24’ HONEYMOON ’5!. 
30’x27’x10'2’x4¥2’ BAHAMA SPONGE FISHERMAN CUTTER, Alburys 

1948, 1 . 8. Falcon, sleeps 3. Very able—and livable. 

30 SQ. METRE—R CLASS—RAVEN—THISTLE—6 METER. 
27’ SAYBROOK SAILEHETTE—LUDERS 16—STARS—210 CLASS. 


POWER 


173’ PC. 2-1800 Hamilton Diesels, top condition, sleeps 80 Crew maintained 

120’x110’x25" STEEL HULL Passenger & Freight, 900 GM Diesel. z 

4 arin Cine ee m4 row § Dteosts 50, sleeps 10, 4 baths. FLA. 
Yells, teak planked tw. 165 GM Diesels, FLA. 

83’ SIGHTSEEING EX C9 Twin 6-71 GM Diesels. 

Y BOAT Twin GM Diesels, 120 Passengers; Bar, MISS. R. 

72’ RMILE CONVERSION, tw. 200 Gray Diesels. SOUTHERN WATERS. 

63’ AIRCRAFT RESCUE Twin 165 Gray Diesels, converted to Yacht. 

57’ ANNAPOLIS ‘41, Twin GM Diesels rebuilt 1951, shower. FLA. 

53’ MATTHEWS 1939, Fly Bridge twin 225 GM Diesels, reblt 1951 bath ,FLA. 

50’ DAWN 1940, twin GM Diesels 1950, Sport Fishing equipped, FLA. 

50’ CHRIS-CRAFT Catalina 1952, twin 160 diesels, super sun deck, FLA. 
oy etxee get ly A _ ad GM Diesels 50, Show’r. FLA. 
°32, tw. slers ’ ath. Exceptionally maintained. 

46° BALTZER °46-47, tw. 165 Kermaths, show’r. 
45’ HUCKINS '49 SEDAN, tw. 141 Chryslers, Show’r. Very complete. 
45’ WHEELER Fiy’g Br., Sport Fisherman, tw. 160 CCs ’51. FLA. 
at’ ELCO SEDAN 1940, 2-115 Chryslers ’48. Shower. 
40’ MATTHEWS ‘47, Plan B Tw. 145 Grays, show’r outriggers, FLA 
40’ RICHARDSON F'y’g Bridge 1952. Twin 1-145 Chryslers, shower. Sleeps 6. 
40’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1949 CHALLENGER, 2-160 hp Engines. 
40’ TWIN DIESEL Fly’g Bridge Luders 1947, shower, livable. FLA. 
40’ Baltzer Jonesport 1940, Fly’g Br., twin 145 Chryslers 1951. 
39” ELCO FLY’G BRIDGE 1937 SEDAN Chryslers 1946. Outriggers, shower. 
36’x! 1’x30” SPORT FISHERMAN, bit. Morton-Johnson 1947, tw. 145’s. 
36’x10 2”x3’9” STONINGTON FISHERMAN Dual Controls, 1949, 115 Chrysler. 
32’x14"x3’ FISHERMAN 83 Gray 1950, sleeps 2—cockpit seats 20. 
32’ CHRIS-CRAFT DELUXE Enclosed ’50. Twin 130’s outside controls. FLA. 
32’ HUBERT JOHNSON ’38 tw. 115 Chryslers ’47, dual controls. 
31’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS ’52, 2-145. Radio phone, elec. Head. 
31° RICHARDSON Twin Screw Sedan 1949, 2-95 Chryslers, many extras. 
29’ CHRIS-CRAFT Super-Enclosed. Dual Controls 2-115 engines ’51. 
y WOLF 1946—26’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS ’42. 
26’ RICHARDSON ‘46, Sedan 115 Chrysler, well equipped. 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 





DUNHAM SHIPYARD & SALES CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERS 
435 City Islond Ave. 
Office Phone: City Island 8-1866 


FOR SALE 


54’ Chris-Craft 1951. Triple Screw. Special Layout. Charter. 
47' Chris-Craft 1951 Buccaneer. Twin 160 H.P. Extras. 

46’ Chris-Craft 1950 Flybridge. Twin 160 H.P. Extras. 

44’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. Twin Chryslers. Top condition. 
42' Chris-Craft 1951 Flybridge. Twin 145 H.P. Many extras. 
42' Chris-Craft 1951 Commander. Twin 160 H.P. 

34’ Chris-Craft Commander 1951. Twin 145 H.P. Telephone. 
30’ Chris-Craft 1950 Express, twin 130 H.P. Extras. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


Eastern Distributors 
ENGINES—PARTS IN STOCK 


Highest Trade Allowances 




















STORAGE AND REPAIRS 
City Island 64, N. Y. 
Evenings: LA 2-1686 


Cruisers 
1953 Models Available 














Spring & Southworth 
Incorporated 
Middle seine 


Professional Building 
Essex 2919W 


MOTORSAILERS SCHOONERS 
33’ Morse-Lubber $7,500 46’ Alden-Dauntless $16,000 
37’ Crosby $6,500 58’ Gamage $20,000 
43’ Roach-Sayward $17,500 58’ Cox & Stevens $6,600 
46’ Punuad $22,000 67’ Wells $35,000 
49’ Crocker-Reid $21,000 
CUTTERS 
SLOOPS 30’ Trumpy $5,500 
23’ Atkins-Devos $1,650 36’ Watts-Johnson $11,500 
29’ Alden $2,300 40’ Owens $11,800 
38’ Fisher-Luders $14,000 
48’ Morse $8,000 BUGEYE 
58’ Herreshoff $6,500 68’ 1890 Davis & Co. $8,000 


SAIL OR POWER BOAT LIST SENT UPON REQUEST 


Baltimore 20, Maryland 
Res: 2660W6 
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Rare Marine Collection—for Sal 








A historic collection of authentic early American motor boats, yachts, steam and gasoline 
engines, marine fittings and library, to be sold individually or as a group. Nearly all have been 
restored to original order or maintained in exceptional condition as described: 

360 horse power Wright, perfect condition, very fast. 


1914 Racing boat, V-bottom monoplane, complete and 
original, 100 horse power Wisconsin, speed 40 miles, per- 








Ms 











Victorian Steam Yacht, Polson, 1890, 70’ x 10’ woodburn- 
ing Scotch boiler, compound engine, clipper bow, mag- 
nificent interior, et cetera, ready for use. 

Steam Yacht, Davis, 1907, 60’x 9’, oil fired, triple expan- 
sion engine, speed 20 miles, condition as new. 

Steam Pinnace, 20’x6’3”, all mahogany, kerosene fired, 
two cylinder high pressure engine, ready for use. 

Sports Runabout, Minett-Shields, 1929, fully streamlined, 
African mahogany, shingle stepped, 225 horse power 
Scripps. 

Sports Runabout, Ditchburn, 1927, 28’x 6’, double ender, 


fect condition. 


Replica of a 1905 racing boat, length 28’, new hull to an 
old design, powered with 1905 Standard open crankshaft, 
make and break ignition engine, speed 18 miles. 

Round Bottom Runabout, Ditchburn, 1912, 30’ x 614’, with 
original engine, perfect condition, seats ten. 

Round Bottom Runabout a la “Cigarette”, brand new replica 
to original design, new Buchanan 25 horse power engine, 


speed 20 miles plus. 


Gasoline Launch, Matthews, 1902, 21’ x 5’8”, with original 
one cylinder Fay and Bowen engine and canopy top, per- 


fect and ready to run. 


V-Bottom Express Runabout, Rainbow I type by Ditchburn, 
1924, requires new bottom, for sale as is. 


Triple expansion steam yacht engines and launch engines of 
all sizes by the best builders. 

A large collection of gasoline marine engines, including 
all the early classic types and many famous makes, for sale 
singly or as a unit. 

World War I sub-chaser engine by Standard, open crank- 
shaft, direct reversing. 

Steam Yacht, 140’ steel hull, schooner rigged. 

Running lights, fittings, gauges, and equipment of all sorts 
for early launches and motor boats. 

Metal launch, Mullins, circa 1902, 1 cylinder Gray, fan-tail 
stern, brass rails, perfect order. 


See story on this collection in December YACHTING by Bill Taylor 








Mr. D. CAM 








Write or wire for details, mentioning the items in which you are interested, before the group és broken up. 


ERON PECK, 1233 Crain Street, Evanston, Illinois Telephone: University 4-4876 | 
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1200 East Las Olas Blvd. 


SUGGESTIONS 


FRANCIS DEARS 






—— Yacht Broker 
P.O. Box 2277, Colee Station Tel.. 2-3661 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
SUGGESTIONS 


POWER 35'-104' 


LAWLEY Yacht. Twin G.M.s. Exceptional value. 


STEEL Ocean going Yacht. Unusually well 
equipped. 


104’ 
98’ 











POWER 24'.34' 
34’ CHRIS-CRAFT “Commander” 1952. 
gear. 


145s. Fish 


84’ ASR Conversion completed 1951. Fine Yacht. $2 CHRIS-CRAFT Delmne Cesteoed 1900. (980. 
76’ TRUMPY designed Houseboat 1941. 32’ MATTHEWS Sedan 1950. Exceptional equipment. 
72’ . & B i tea Cruiser completed 1947. 2 ee San 31’ RICHARDSON Sedan 1941. Single Gray. 
_ rls #T-5502—CHRIS-CRAFT 55’x14’3"x4’3”. Twin diesels . 

68’ LAWLEY Enclosed bridge twin diesel cruiser. 200 h.p. installed 1948. Heavy pre-war construction. 30° CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1950. Twin 95s. 
64’ HACKER Flush deck twin diese! Cruiser. ba pao b 7 te th = A lun caacs Bg 26’ GARWOOD Sport Cruiser. 30 mph. 
63’ GREBE 1937 Flush deck Cruiser. 1951 G.M.s. very reasonable. In FLA. 2. 24’ BEETLE Sportfisherman 1952. Fast. 
60’ CRUISER. Enclosed flying bridge. 1951 diesels. 

To settle estate. 
57’ ELCO 1941. Two. Gas and diesel. MOTOR SAILERS 
57’ ANNAPOLIS Flying bridge. Very reasonable. : 
53’ BURGER 1952. Enclosed bridge, G.M.s. 62’ CASEY Ketch 1940. 1951 G.M. diesel. 
52’ DAWN Flying bridge. Commissioned 1950. 61’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS Ketch 1937. Diesel. 
52’ MATHIS Houseboat. Good condition. 52’ KETCH 1936. Twin 1950 Lathrops. 
50’ CHRIS-CRAFT ‘‘Catalina’’ Super Sun deck. 

Triple 145s. 32’ CUTTER designed by Morse. 95 h.p. 
48’ VINYARD 1948 Flying bridge. G.M.s. ; . z 26’ CUTTER 1951. Dual controls. 
48’ STEEL D.C. Cruiser. Twin Chryslers. $8500. 

, #T-4202—42’ HAGGAS designed cruiser built by Leek 

48’ DAWN Enclosed bridge rebuilt, repowered. i941. Twin 165 h.p. Chryslers 1952. Sleeps 6. 2 heads, 
47’ CHRIS-CRAFT ‘Buccaneer’? 1952. Completely shower. CO2, S-to-S, auto pilot, RDF, fish gear, etc. AUXILIARIES 

equipped. Fine condition. East Coast. s ‘ 
46’ ANNAPOLIS DCFB rebuilt, repowered 1951. 120’ SCHOONER. Steel 3 master. Diesel. 
41° MATTHEWS DCFB 1952. Equipped for fishing. 75° ALDEN SCHOONER 1932. G.M. 1948. 
41’ CHRIS-CRAFT DCFB 1950. Reasonable. 59’ KETCH. Steel. Built in Sweden. G.M. 
40’ LUDERS DCFB 1947. G.M. diesels. D Keel ' 
40’ STONINGTON Sportfisherman 1950. Twin Chrys- 40° ALDER Gelnentr. Keel, Diceel. 

lers. 41’ CASEY Ketch 1936. Shoal draft. 
40’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1949. 160s. . 
40’ MATTHEWS Sportfisherman. Flying bridge. 4 = _ el sdgptneiinltt 
38’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1941. Repowered 1951. 34’ “BARNACLE” Sloop 1948. Good value. 
38’ HUCKINS 1947. 165 h.p. Chryslers 1952. 33’ ALDEN Sloop built by Gamage 1950. 
38’ WHEELER Sedan 1940. Twins. Good value. j , 1951. M 
38’ MATTHEWS Sportfisherman. Twin Royals. #H-5027. LUDERS Grulser 50'x14'x3'6" built (948 nulibvecchisudiggaoniussneocedeeslie 

’ RICHA N ; Twin 200 h. G.M. diesels new (950. Very light use. 27’ CUTTER. “Mystic Islander’’ 1946. 

35 RDSON Sedan 1951. Twin Screw. Comfortable secommodations for 4 in party plus crew. 
35’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1937. 1947 motor. Excellent condition. In FLA. 25’ SLOOP 1951. Exceptionally roomy. 


Cruising Representative: C. F. EATON, Aboard NOMAD 
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NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER AND SAIL 














ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST BOAT DEALERS 


A friendly, reliable place to buy your boat, new or used. 


The show building of the Dale 
Yacht Basin houses the larg- 
est year ‘round display in the 
East of new Chris-Craft, 
Richardson Cruisers and Ly- 
man Skiffs. 





USED BOATS FOR SALE: Get our latest Used-Boat List, containing prices and 
brief description of each boat; a valuable guide if. you are buying a_ boat. 


Mailed on request without obligation. 
tok 0s Peeaesneiee Pt, Pleasant 5-1870 oe BAY Bas “a J. 


Sponsors of the Seventh Annual New Jersey Boat Show, 


March 14th-April 15th. 


BOND’S BEST BUY 


60° x 16" x 4' 


A beautiful streamlined 
Diesel yacht. She was 
F ; custom built four years 
2 Bt : - ~ ago for a prominent 
a a ee © fies yachtsman. A fine sea 

ayn ————— “2. boat. She has accommoda- 
ime for 6 in the owner’s party, with 1 tub, 1 shower bath and 2 toilets, and 
crew quarters for 2. The galley is well equipped, including 2 refrigerators 
and exceptionally large food storage space. The deckhouse is a combination 





lounge and dining room. Thwartship on the bridge is an observation seat, aft 
of which is a lounge deck with mahogany rail around. Also good deck space 


forward. This vessel has proven herself as a comfortable sea boat in extensive 
cruises in the Bahama Islands. In September, 1952, she was surveyed, and re- 
furnished and new upholstery, carpets, etc., installed. She is four years young. 
She is ready to go. The best buy on the present market in a modern diesel 
yacht at $45,000.00 which is less than half the replacement cost. For appoint- 
ment to inspect, write, wire or telephone, HOWARD BOND, 901 MacArthur 
Causeway, Miami. Telephone 2-2465. Other craft listed for sale from 20’ to 200’. 



































515 MADISON AVE. 
AT 53rop.,ST. 


a. 


dohn:H Wells 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE BROKERS INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22 NY. 
PLAZA 8-!770 














THE TWIN SCREW STEEL DIESEL POWERED YACHT HAIDA WILL 


ARRIVE IN MIAMI, FLORIDA ABOUT JANUARY Ist 1953 WHERE SHE WILL 


BE AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION BY PERMISSION FROM OUR OFFICE. NEEDLESS TO SAY SHE IS THE FINEST AND FASTEST OF RECENT BUILD. 


DIMENSIONS 168’ x 25’ x 10’6”. 


BUILT BY THE BATH IRON WORKS FROM JOHN H. WELLS DESIGN. COMPLETED SEPTEMBER 1947. THREE DOUBLE 


AND ONE SINGLE STATEROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, DECK STATEROOM, DINING SALOON, LIVING ROOM, OFFICE ETC. SPLENDID 
OFFICERS’ AND CREW’S QUARTERS, LARGE GALLEY AND PANTRY ETC. ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION AND DEEP FREEZE ETC. TWO 1100 H.P. ENTER- 


PRISE DIESEL MOTORS. SPEED 


48-47 47 ft. Twin screw Eleo DeLuxe Sedan cruiser 1947. Double stateroom, 
three berths in Sedan Cabin. Electric toilet, shower. Berth, toilet etc for paid 
hand. Two 143 H.P. Chrysler Royals, Speed 17-22 miles. Located in Florida. 
53-48 53 ft. Twin Screw DeLuxe Sport Fisherman, Fly Bridge, Dual controls. 
Double stateroom, toilet, shower. Two berths, toilet for Captain. Two 250 H.P. 
Hall Scott motors new 1946. Speed 15-19 knots. 

50-131 50 ft. Triple Screw Chris-Craft Catalina 1951. Two double staterooms, 
Double berth in cabin. Double bed in deck cabin, toilet and shower. Two berths, 
toilet for paid hand. Three 145 H.P. Chris-Craft motors. Speed 20-25 miles. 


17-19 KNOTS. JOHN H. WELLS EXCLUSIVE AGENT. FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PHOTO UPON REQUEST. 


Onan {10 volt generator. Electric refrigeration, Located in Florida. 

6i-15 61 ft. Twin Screw Trumpy Houseboat 1948. Two double staterooms, Two 
toilets and shower. Two berths, toilet for crew. Two 200 H.P. General Motors 
diesels. Generator, Electric refrigeration, Deep freeze. Oi] heat, Speed 11-13 
miles. Located Florida. 

70-38 70 ft. Twin Diesel Yacht. John H. Wells design. Built 1946. One double 
and two single staterooms. Two toilets, two showers. Three berths, toilet, 
shower for crew. Two 200 H.P. General Motors diesels. Speed 12-14 miles. 
Electric refrigeration, Deep Freeze, Located in Florida, 



















APPRAISALS 


NEw 


YACHT BROKERS 


Rochelle 


CHhARLES WV BL VE G CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Ses Fg 
2-206 


6 





EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 


26’ Chris-Craft 1949 Express, twin Chris-Craft engines, sleeps four. Very clean. 

30’ Chris-Craft 1950. Express, twin 145 H.P., immaculate condition, ready 
for seasons use. 

33’ Chris-Craft 1948 twin screw sedan, sleeps four, well equipped. 

34’ ao 1951 Commander, twin Chris-Crafts, sleeps six, new boat 
condition. 

35’ Eleo 1948 Sedan, twin Chryslers, sleeps 6, cleanest on the market, 


attractive price. 

38’ Baltzer, 1947 Sedan, twin Kermaths, teak decks, telephone, unusual buy. 

40’ ——— 1952 DCFB, twin Chrysler Royals, shower, radio telephone, 
low price. 

40’ Matthews 1949 Sedan, twin Packards, Plan B. 

40’ Matthews 1951 DCFB, twin Packards, sleeps 6, unusual equipment. 

42’ Owens 1949 DCFB twin Chryslers, sleeps 8, shower, aux. gen., large 
inventory of equipment. 


42’ 


wn 
R 


53” 
53” 
54’ 
60’ 
62’ 
65’ 
, 


© 
e 
e 
e 
€ 
« 
6 
@ 6 
@ 76’ 


ye at 1951 DCFB, twin Chris-Crafts, sleeps 8, new boat condition, 
ped gah Catalina 1952, super sun deck, attractively priced. Others 
Burger 1950 twin GM diesels, sleeps 6, attractive offer. 

Elco 1939 twin GM diesel fly bridge, sleeps 6, 2 lavs. 

Chris-Craft 1952, flush deck twin GM diesels, offered at low price. 

Trumpy Houseboat, twin GM diesels, excellent accommodations. Ideal for 


Florida. 

Chris-Craft 1951 flush deck, 3 GM diesels, at fraction of original cost. 

ae a flush deck, twin 1952 GM diesels, sleeps 6, completely 
ped. 

Hacker twin diesel flush deck cruiser, 3 doubles, real buy. 

Haag see houseboat, twin Superior diesels. Most attractive houseboat 

or Florida. 


Correct Craft— IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR, WRITE—WE HAVE IT. —Chris-Craft 
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Naval Architects 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


50 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Marine Engineers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 
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ELIABLE | 
ROUTE 136 SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


CHRIS-CRAFT RICHARDSON 


NEW AND SELECTED USED BOATS 
17’ Chris-Craft 1953 29’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1951 
18’ Chris-Craft 1953 33’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1949 
19’ Century Viking 1953 30’ Chris-Craft Express 1949 
24’ Chris-Craft Express 1953 28’ Richardson Express 1953 
26’ Chris-Craft Express 1953 33’ Richardson Express 1953 
31’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1953 33’ Richardson Sedan 1953 
33’ Chris-Craft Express 1953 26’ Richardson Express 1948 
35’ Chris-Craft Commander 1953 26’ Richardson Sedan 1947 
18’ Chris-Craft Sport 1948 23’ Chris-Craft Express 1947 
24' Chris-Craft Sedan 1949 36’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1941 
26’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1941 40’ Chris-Craft Challenger 1949 
26’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1949 26’ Chris-Craft Semi. 1949 
27’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1951 28’ Welin Sedan 1952 


ABOVE BOATS ON DISPLAY AND IN OUR YARD 


WE HAVE MANY LISTINGS IN OTHER LOCALITIES 
INQUIRIES AND LISTINGS SOLICITED 





6-2066 































70’ 
65’ 
55’ 
53 
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43" 1948 twin custom fly bridge sport fisherman 2—165 HP Chryslers 


WILLIAM G. HOBBS 
Yacht Sales © Charters 
tel George Washington, West Palm Beach, Florida 
PH-37376-28024 


Julius Peterson twin diesel yacht built in 1946 to highest specifica- 
tions. 1 double & 2 single staterooms. 

Grebe 2 G.M. 6-71s owners & guests accommodations for 8. A post 
war beauty. In top yachting condition. 

1946 Trumpy Houseboat twin diesels motors. 3 double staterooms very 
clean and ane furnished. 

Elco 2-6-71 G.M. Diesels. Very complete equipment including Loran 
make offer. 


1951. Equipped for fishing by Rybovich. 





1948 Burger steel yacht. Owners and guests accommodations for 8. 
Diesel engi fully equipped and fully found. 

1947 custom fly bridge fishing cruiser. 2-225 HP. Scripps, one of 
the fastest and best known sport fisherman on the coast. 
Chris-Craft Sedan 1941. 2 new Chris-Craft engines completely re- 
finished inside and out. Asking $10,500. 

Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 2-145 Chris-Craft engines. Deld. new 


April 1950 $11,500. 
Several fine yachts available for charter. 
Let us know your requirements 








701 S.. Beach Street 
63’ 


60’ 
60’ 


DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS 


Complete Marine Facilities 


Phone 6421 


Motor sailer Hand design, Hodgdon built 1936 15’11” beam, 5’10” draft 
Hercules diesel main engine with 2-71 Gray diesel auxiliary. Priced right 
and ready. 

Designed by Hacker, topside flying bridge, unique and comfortable boat. 
15’4”x4’ draft, Twin Gray gasoline engine powered. 

Custom Wheeler built Twin Cummins Diesel 250 horsepower each 1949, 
completely found and lavishly furnished 1951. By estate. 

Annapolis flush deck cruiser built in 1948. Recently repowered Twin 275 
horsepower G.M. Diesel Model 110. A beauty for those who require the best. 
Peterson flying bridge powered Twin Cummins Diesels completely refinished 
and refurnished 1952 and ready to go. 3 
Annapolis fore and aft cabin flying bridge cruiser (post-war) powered with 
Twin 4-71 G.M. Diesel engines. Fully. found. 

Matthews trunk cabin recently repowered with Twin Palmer gas engines. 
An excellent buy. 

Eleo Sport Fisherman with topside dual controls, new pair of Chrysler 
Royals recently installed. An excellent off-shore fish boat. By estate. 


OTHERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER. OFFERINGS SOLICITED. 
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FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS 


RINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY 
SAIL 
Alden Diesel Gaff Schooner. 80’x61’6”x18’9’x10’3”. Bt. Pendleton, 1929. GM 


165, rebuilt 1950. Owner accom. 11-12, crew 4. 2 aux. gen., COz, 110 wiring 
& rectifier, gas range, el. refrig., deep freeze, RDF, phone, Loran, & tender. 
Rigging & sails all new, 1950. Good original construction & considerable 
recent reconditioning. Now West Coast but cruising East this Spring. 
12-Metre Aux. Racing-Cruising Sloop. 69’2”x43’x12’4”x8’5”. Burgess, Rigg & 
Morgan design, Rasmussen-built, 1928. Gray 42, 1946. Accom. for 7, crew 3. 
Aux. gen., el. refrig., Shipmate in stainless galley, phone & dinghy. Good 
rigging & sails. Considerable recent investment & in =e repair. 

Alden Aux. Marconi Ketch. 60’4"x45’6"x14’6"x8’9”. Bt. Pendleton, 1928, ma- 
hogany/Everdur/lead/teak. Chrysler 115, new 1951. i 6, crew 2. 
COe, aux. gen., pressure H&C, stainless gas range, Shipmate coal, fireplace, 
30 W. phone, RDF & custom tender. 1945 spars & rig, lifelines, winches & 
exc. inventory of sails. Yacht rebuilt & re-outfitted 1951 at cost of $37,000. 
One of the best racing-cruising ketches of her size. Invites rigid ow. 
Ketch-rigged Diesel Motorsailer. 49’10"x45’3"x14'1"x5’8". Designed by Crock- 
er, bt. Reid, 1929, but ext. rebuilt 1949. Cummins 150, new 1949. Owner 
accom. 5, crew 1-2. Diesel aux. gen., COz, 110 wiring, pressure water, stain- 
less galley & shwr., el. refrig., phone, RDF, auto pilot, el. windlass, dual 
controls, fishing chairs & Old Town/davits. 1947 spars & stainless rigging, 
good sails. A comfortable motorsailer with large deckhouse but sails well. 
Aux. Marconi Yawl. 35’x27’x10’6"x5’6”. Designed by Disbrow & bt. by Jack- 
son, 1950. Universal 25. Sleeps 4. Normal equipment but rigging is stainless 
& sail inventory extensive & excellent. Florida. 

Aux. Ctbhd. Marconi Ketch. 27’8”x23’x8’10"x22”(4’6"). Designed & bt. by Van 
Dyke, 1951. Universal (2. Sleeps 4. An interesting little doghouse cruising 
ketch, on Bugeye model, ideal for shoal water use. 


ROBERT STANTO N FOX Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
YACHT BROKERAGE 
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Duxbury, Massachusetts 
Telephone Duxbury 316W 


POWER 


Twin Diesel Yacht. 83’2”x78’x16’2"x5’3”. Converted from Wheeler CG 83 to 
plans of Eldredge-Mcinnis, in 1948-9. GM 225s. Accom. for 8, crew 4. 
COz, aux. gen., pressure H&C water, gas range & el. refrig. in stainless 
galley, deep freeze, RDF, phone, el. windlass, launch, dinghy/outboard. A 
handsome & able yacht with luxurious appointments. 

Twin Diesel Burger Steel Yacht. 57’x54’x14’6’x4’. Completed 1947. Gray 
225s. Speed 15K. Owner accom. 7, crew 2. COz, 7.5 KW Diesel aux. gen., 
pressure H&C, gas range, el. refrig. & deep freeze in Monel galley, RDF, 
phone, Fathometer, el. windlass & outb’d tender. Splendid example of modern 
steel construction. 

Owens 1947 T.S. 3-Cabin Flagship Enclosed. 42’x12’x2’10". Chrysler 115s. 
Speed 22. Sleeps 7. Yacht has only 200 hours logged. Used on fresh water 
& stored in boathouse. Refinished Fall, 1952. eats 
Matthews 1949 T.S. Sedan, equipped as Sport Fisherman. 39’11”x38’l1"x 
11’8”x3’2”. Packard -150s, speed 23. Accom. for 6. COz, aux. gen., 110 wiring, 
rectifier, pressure H&C water, alcohol/el. ranges in stainless galley, 30W 
phone, RDF & al. tender. Custom pce bridge, dual controls, special out- 
riggers, chair & fish box. One of the finest ‘‘40’’s available. 

Owens 1951 T.S. Sedan. 33’x11’9’x2’8". Flagship 100s, speed 22. Sleeps 4. 
Battery charger, phone, TV set, fishing chair, outriggers, & other desirable 
equipment. 320 hours running time. Refinished October, 1952. Excellent. ; 
Chris-Craft 1950 T.S. Enclosed, with Flying Bridge & Hardtop. 32’x10’3"x2’. 
Chris-Craft 130s, speed 32. Sleeps 5. Monel tks., fume detector, 110 wiring, 
spare props, 30 W. phone, 2 fishing chairs, Monel fish box & many extras. 
A popular model & in exc. condition. 


22’ Chris-Craft 1950 Custom Sedan. 22’x7’5’x1’8". Chris-Craft 145, speed 35. A 





well-styled commuter or dayboat with seating for 8. 
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GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 








FOR SALE No. 1978—Twin screw 118’x18’6’x5’. Steel Diesel Yacht with unusual 
accommodations. Four double staterooms, each with bath and shower. Three sep- 
arate saloons, large quarter deck. Insulated throughout and mechanically venti- 
lated. Speed 15 knots. 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Yacht Management Design Consultant 


b 


Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 


ts < es ee ee . See. SSS S 
FOR SALE No. 3044—Twin screw 55’ x 14’ x 4’ fast diesel cruiser of finest 
construction, double planked, teak decks, Mahogany finish. Gen. Motors en- 
gines operating thru underwater exhaust, diesel generator, no gas on board. 
Two doubles, two singles, two baths and all modern conveniences. A smart 
fast outstanding boat of unusual design. 








FOR SALE No. 544—Outstanding bluewater aux 
Ketch 39’x12’x6’ built 1947. Famous North Sea de- 
sign, marvelous seaboat, large cockpit and doghouse. 





FOR SALE No. 3103 SPECIAL Wheeler 60’x15’x4’ 
Two doubles. Cummins diesels factory rebuilt 1952. 
Completely overhauled, rewired, decorated, new 
teak decks 1952. Beautifully appointed fully 
equipped. 


FO 
5’ x | 


E No. 
5’4” x 48”. 


Ad to ie, ——, Gasieer 65’x20’x6’. 
. y boat for comfortable diving. Gall 
deck. 2 double with baths. ileal t malntein, = see eee 


1542—Hacker Twin Diesel Cruiser 
Three doubles, 2 showers, full 
width flush deck, large deckhouse, refinished 1951. 





mansassilnnitthcen—mnsicine -™ =) 


1148—Modern Twin Screw Diesel 
Built 1947. 3 doubles, 2 
immaculately equipped. {951 


FOR SALE No. 


Economical to maintain. showers. 








FOR SALE No. 3182—45’ Neptune Huckins 1946 
Twin G.M. Diesels. 2 dbis, shower. Boat com- 
pletely wooded and refinished 1952—S to S. 


WINTER CHARTERS—Houseboats—Auxiliaries—Cruisers—BEST AVAILABLE. WE HAVE BUYERS—IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 











A. E. FRASER 
YACHT BROKERAGE & INSURANCE 


23’ Crocker “Stone Horse Jr.’ aux. Marc. sloop * 23’ Winslow aux. 
Marc. sloop, sturdy * 25’ Crosby aux. gaff Cat * 26’ Stadel 4 berth aux, 
Marc. cutter, attractive * 26’8’’ ‘Stout Fella Sr.” aux. Marc. sloop « 28’ 
Geiger ‘50 3 berth aux. Marc. ketch * 28’6” “‘Hinckley-21" 3 berth aux. 
Marc. sloop * 34’ “‘Barnacle’”’ aux. Marc, sloop « 35’ Friendship aux. gaff 
sloop rebuilt ‘49 »* 38’ aux. wishbone ketch, rugged « 40’ Warner ‘47 
aux. Marc. yawl © 46’ “Hinckley-32" aux. Marc. sloop, complete, A-1 
e 54'9” Alden aux. Marc. ketch, able « Luders-16 * Herreshoff ‘’H-23’’ 
* 22 and 30 Sq. Meters * 27’ ‘51 Chris-Craft sleeps 4 + 299’ Atkin ‘48 
sport fisherman, good * 32’ TS ‘48 sport fisherman fast, well equipped 
¢ 35’6’’ TS Sedan, good * 579” twin Diesel flying br. ‘40 Elco » Others, 
sail, power, large, small * Good listings, serious inquiries welcomed 
¢ Write, phone or come in 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, Phone Mystic 5-3933 











ERDMAN AGENCY 


Boats and Aircraft 

1 Lewis St., HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 
Member — Yacht Architects & Brokers Ass'n, Inc. 
marconi yawl, Alden-Casey ‘37, engine ‘50, slp 5, $11,500. 
marconi yawl, Warner-Luke ‘47, slp 5, $15,500. 
wishbone ketch, built Germany ‘26, eng. ‘48, sip 6, $8500. 
sloop, Winslow-Davies ‘49, slp 4, enclosed head, $5200. 
cutter, Casey ‘39, engine ‘49, fully found, slp 5, $13,500. 
staysail schooner, should pass any survey, only $6600. 


Est. 1946 


38’ 
40’ 
38’ 
28’ 
36’ 
58’ 


For discriminating yachtsmen we can supply some of the 
choicest auxiliaries available. Inquiries invited. 


Westport: WILLIAM H. GREF, Fairfield 9-2262 
New Haven: CHARLES T. STURGESS, University 5-3805 























Photo by Beken, Cowes 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
at present lying 
SOUTH OF FRANCE 


45 TON BERMUDAN YAWL, 64 ft. overall with 30 h.p. auxili- 
ary. Luxuriously appointed accommodation includes one double 
and two single cabins, toilet, engine room, walnut panelled saloon, 
with two letdown berths, galley full width of ship, fo’c’sle with 
4 cots and toilet. Fitted electric light and calor gas. 

Built to highest specifications by Camper and Nicholsons and 
classified A.1. by Lloyds 1948. Stainless steel rigging. Sails by 
Ratsey. Was in commission last year and would be sold with 
very complete inventory including linen, cutlery, etc. 

A fast, seaworthy and easily handled cruising yacht which has 
competed successfully in off-shore races and has been beautifully 


maintained. Inquiries should be addressed to 


Box 205, c/o YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 


Rates and Terms: “‘Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 25 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$5.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 


Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








For Sale—26’ gaff-rigged auxiliary 
sloop. 23’ l.w.1., 7’ beam, 4%’ draft. 
Built 1940. Sleeps 2. 4-cylinder Uni- 
versal engine, sink, Shipmate stove, 
head, electric cabin and running 
lights, 2 anthors, spare lines, bump- 
ers, and equipment. Sails, sail covers, 
and rigging in fine condition. Asking 
$3,000. Call or write Thomas Hale, 
40 High St., Marblehead, Mass. Tel: 
0532-M. 





Do you want your boat brought north 
from Florida this Spring? Free? Am 
writing Cruising Guide to Inland 
Waterway and Florida, like Cruising 
Guides to New England Coast and 
Chesapeake—no advertising. Hoping 
to find owner of motor cruiser who 
would like my wife and myself to 
take his boat north or accompany him 
on leisurely exploratory trip. Have 
had much cruising experience. Ref- 
erences. Fessenden S. Blanchard, 14 
Ardsley Road, Scarsdale, New York. 


42’ Owens, late 1948 Flybridge, 
Chrysler Crowns just completely re- 
built. Entire boat completely over- 
hauled and repainted last September. 
All upholstery custom made and brand 
new. Every possible bit of equipment 
including ship and shore aux. genera- 
tor, bottled gas, many other extras. 
Price $13,000. Will accept 34’ late 
model express in part payment. M. 
Linker, 205 West 39th St., New 
York. LO-4-0350. 








For sale—21’ Rhodes Dater auxili- 
ary, one set sails. Completely 
equipped, cushions, stove, dishes. Wis- 
consin air-cooled motor, two anchors. 
Vincent McHugh, 68 Quintard Ave., 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 





Man wanted for 47 foot aux. sloop. 
Mostly day sailing, little cruising. 
Sailing experience absolutely neces- 
sary. Easy position but some garden- 
ing, mostly power mower. Most week- 
ends off. References essential. B. 
Rickenback, Byram Point, Byram, 
onn. 





For sale—Lawley 225. 36’x 5’x 4%’ 
New 1950. Used little. Inboard 5 
HP Kermath water-cooled, transmis- 
sion. Fully equipped, new Genoa, 
cockpit-sailcover winter cover. Will 
put in commission free if purchased 
before March Ist. A _perfect_single- 
hauler daysailer. $2,000.00. T. Rick- 
enback, Byram Point, Byram, Conn. 





Storm Trysail for 40’ o.a. cutter 
wanted. At least 22’ on hoist. Also 
storm jib, Robert Miller, 56 High 
Street, Bristol, R.I. 





12’ Tempest molded mahogany sailing 
dinghy. 1949 Mastercraft Trailer, 
aluminum spars, nylon sail, cover. 
$500. A. M. Kennedy, 309 Orchard 
T.ane, Sewickley, Pa. 


Various used sails available, regular 
and storm. Please send requirements 
and dimensions. Jerrold Oakley, 662 
Goffle Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey. 





44’ ketch for sale. Down East type, 
gaff rigged, George Stadel designer. 
Gray Marine engine, Ratsey sails. 
leeps 4 main cabin, enclosed head. 
Bunk and extra head forward. Dyer 
10’ dinghy, Shipmate coal and alcohol 
stoves. For information write Mrs. 
Randolph Fenton, 224 W. Lanvale 
St., Baltimore, 17, Maryland. 





41’ 1950 Chris-Craft Flying Bridge. 
Twin 145 HP. Many extras. Sleeps 
eight. For quick sale priced $19,000. 
Launched in excellent condition in 
Spring. Leonard Versluis, Belmont, 
Michigan. 





Wanted: One or two Thistles, com- 
plete with sails, equipment, covers, 
and trailer. Edward A. Taylor, Third 
Street, New Castle, Delaware. 





Have you a second-best extra Genoa 
approximately 18’ x 18’ x 12’ and spin- 
naker 21’ x 21’x 14’ you will sell to 
non-racing L-16 owner? R. Williams, 
Box 86, Saugatuck, Conn. 





For charter, 35’ cabin cruiser, sleeps 
6, ideal boat for cruising. Contact 
Jim Blower, River Ranch, 1201 S.W. 
5th Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





Nevins No. 6 geared winch with solid 
handle $75. Wilcox Crittenden chro- 
mium plated seacloset $50. 1948 
Hathaway-Reiser 3 oz. nylon balloon 
jib 45’ x 396” x 27’6” $200. 1948 
Hathaway-Reiser 2 oz. nylon balloon 
forestaysail 26’x 27’6”x21’ $100. 
1948 Ratsey 10 oz. nylon work jib 
35’ x 29’x 14’ $100. Frank hite, 
200 Egbert Road, Bedford, Ohio. 





Bargains in Comet sails! Two suits 
of Ulmers, one Ratsey—all in excel- 
lent condition. Ed Flood, Jr., 2019 
Oakmont Ave., Havertown, Pa. 





Boat trailer sportsman ’51 for boats 

6’-16’ long. Used twice. $100 Stored 

Minnefords Boat Yard, City Island. 

— Robin MacFadden, Oakland, 
& a 





Wanted 30’ to 35’ auxiliary, good con- 
dition, any rig, plain boat at unin- 
flated price. Box 8761, 217-7th Ave., 
New York. 





24’ Sloop Sparkman & Stephens de- 
sign, Penn Yan built 1938, Seabird 
class open cockpit daysailer, double 
planked cedar hull, lead keel, in ex- 
cellent condition $1375.00. Call 
Sparkman & Stephens or write S. D. 
Roeback, 6025 S. Kilpatrick, Chicago, 
Ill. 





1947 27’ Chris-Craft sedan cabin 
cruiser. Ideal for small family. In 
good condition. Extras. Write for 
details. Davies, 139 Amherst Road, 


Valley Stream, New York. 





British Yachtmaster, ex-submarine 
captain, seeks permanent position. 
Good knowledge Europe and Medi- 
terranean. R. H. Rayner, 195 High 
Street, Poole, Dorset, England. 





Auxiliary sloop—popular Rhodes de- 
sign, 30’ o.a. 4 cyl. Gray, lead keel, 
stainless rigging, 11 sails excellent 
cruising and _ racing boat, fully 
equipped. H. Punches, Sylvania, Ohio. 





Chrysler Ace Engine, new, gear re- 
duction, for sale. Sacrifice price. P.O. 
Box 598, Fairfield, Conn. 





Highlander #14. Boston sails. Trail- 
er. Just refinished. Will sell or swap 
for 210. George Moffat, 450 S. 43rd 
St., Philadelphia 4. 





Wanted—Used main or jib in good 
condition for Sound Interclub. B. C. 
i 172 Hynes Avenue, Groton, 
onn. 





Young man, private school teacher, 
experienced racing and sailing in- 
structor, wishes to find a yacht club 
job for the summer. William Wallace, 

ake Grove School, Lake Grove, Long 
Island, N. Y. 





At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a perfect yachting vacation to 
those who have neither a fortune nor 
a yacht. Beautiful southern setting. 


Two waterfront cottages, under our 
oaks, each completely furnished (in- 
cluding washing machine), has private 
swimming beach, rents for $30.00 a 
week including free sailing in Oxford 
Sailers. Deep sea cruising and fish- 
ing in Alden yawl Fair Wind. Ad- 
dress Lt. Col. J. L. Hitchings, USA 
ret., Oak Harbor, Southport, Florida. 








MARINA AND 
SHIPYARD 


FOR LEASE OR SALE 


On the Hague, Norfolk, Va. 
at center of activity on Inland 
Waterway as well as Norfolk’s 
commercial waterway. Excel- 
lent opportunity for anyone 
interested in a shipyard or 
marina. Fully equipped for 
small boat construction or re- 
pair. One government contract 
just finished. No other buildings 
and frontage like this avail- 
able. S. J. CULLINGHAM CO., 
422 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. We have others, too. 








YACHTING 





AUXILIARY SLOOP 


50’ Herreshoff, sleeps 5, complete 
sail inventory, new motor, hull ex- 
cellent condition, located Long Is- 
land Sound. Sacrifice, liberal terms. 
Also consider trade for cruiser or 
real estate. Reply Box 200, ¢/o 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., 
M. ¥.: 49. Bi ¥5 











Unusual 
Florida Vacation 


For two guests only during 
best months— March, April, 
May, August. Competent skip- 
per will take you fishing, ex- 
ploring daily in fine new 34’ 
sport cruiser. Spend nights 
docked at new Clearwater 
Marina close to beach, restau- 
rants, amusements. Every con- 
sideration for your safety and 
comfort. Rate $50 per day, 
food only extra. Write: 





CRUISE DOWN EAST 


Aboard ‘‘Rigadoon’’, 51 ft. fisher- 
man type schooner. Very smart sailer. 
As handsome and delightful a ship 
as the waters she sails. Maintained 
for those liking to take active part 
in real cruising. Comfortable ac- 
commodations for a party of 4 to 6 
for $300 per week with Captain. 18th 


season. CAPT. R. D. CULLER, 85 
ate Hyannis, Mass., Phone 
| -R. 











STURDY 34' HOUSEBOAT 
COMPLETELY SEAWORTHY 


Now moored in an attractive spot at 
St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands. Im- 
aginatively furnished, and equipped 
even to connection with local power 
lines. Move in immediately. Ex- 
tremely sturdy, USCG approved, it’s 
a home you can take wherever you 
want to go. Two living cabins 15’ x 
15’ and 8’ x 15’. Closet, bath, show- 
er. Galley 6’ x 8’. Storage compart- 
ments. Engine room (no motor). 
Offered at $8,000. Brokers protected. 
Ask for illustrated brochure Y-80067. 
PREVIEWS Inc., The Nationwide 
Marketing Service. 49 E. 53rd St., 
N. Y. 22. PLaza 8-2630. 


SKIPPER, 1404 Sunset Drive, 
Clearwater, Florida 
a Navigate With 
CONFIDENCE 
Learn Coastwise or Ocean Navigation 
from a professional seaman, master- 
Samer (sail & steam) and instruc- 
or. 
Wherever you live, whatever your 
schooling, you find the key to happy 
landfalls in my 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
Start course with $10 deposit, no 
further obligation; or ask literature. 


: Coastwise $45; Ocean $65. 
“~ F hana Instruction, Coaching 


Captain DIRK BURG, 24-14 83 St., 
Jackson Hgts., 70, N.Y. HA 6-0120 

















MARINE ENGINES 


Used and factory rebuilt. New 
illustrated bargain list just is- 
sued covering nearly one hun- 
dred items. Send for copy to- 
day. UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPANY, 312-A_ Universal 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Thirty-five foot Hacker Express Custom built, launched June 1950, 550 H.P. 
Kermath Sea Raider, Gershel controls, Speed above 40 MPH 
galley including butane stove, refrigerator and sink, pressure water system, 
dinette, foam rubber cushions, toilet, CO2 system. Light use, excellent con- 
dition, maintained in boat house. Asking $12,000. EWELL M. ALEX- 


ANDER, Rt 6, Box 77, Savannah, Georgia. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements of used boats, used engines, or other used equipment, 


Simply select the space you wish to use, send us the text, a photo- 
graph (glossy print preferred), and your check to cover the cost. If 
you request it a YACHTING Box Number will be assigned and replies 
will be forwarded to you but your replies will reach you faster if you 
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STate 2-8932 


A. M. DEERING 
Naval Architects 


Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all types and sizes, 
for. professional and amateur builders. Wood and steel. 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Cable: AMDEER CHICAGO1,ILL. Marine Insurance 


Boat Broker 








MIAMI 


26' sloop $2200. 38’ sloop $5500. 
40’ sloop $2500. Seagoing auxil- 
iaries. Also available for reason- 
able charters. Exchange boats for 
Florida real estate. C/o CAPT. 
DAVE GROVER, Pier 4 Dinner 
Key Yacht Basin, Miami, Fla. 














FOR SALE 


Swedish built 1946. L.O.A. 41’7”, 
L.W.L. 29'0”, Draft 5’0”. Excellent 
condition for cruising or racing. 
Three sets sails, partly new 1951. 
Complete equipment. Location Sco- 
field Boat Yard, Stamford, Conn. 
Attractive price. Brokers protected. 
S. FREESE, Wilson Point, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED 


Mechanically inclined single 
young man as companion 
ashore and afloat. A young 
man who can camp cook well 
enough to keep us well fed 
when boating, and who will 
appreciate a good home in the 
country when ashore. State 
your qualifications giving Age, 
Religious Belief, Education, 
Where Born, Dependents if 
any, Boating experience, Mili- 
tary service. Submit photo. Re- 
ply Box 202, c/o Yachting, 205 
East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








BAHAMA SCHOONER 
CRUISES 


American sailing —_ yachts 
available at Nassau. All ex- 
pense $150 per week, per 
person. Also private charters. 


FIFTH SEASON 


BAHAMAS SCHOONER 
CRUISES 
Nassau, Bahamas 








Inquire now and make reserva- 
tion to vacation, sailing and fish- 
ing aboard 37’ sailboats, Six 
Glorous Days in the Evergreen 
Northwest, $85.00 per person pays 
everything. WILKINS SAILING 
CRUISES, 2144 Westlake North, 
Seattle, Washington. 


WORLD HOLIDAYS AFLOAT 


Whilst in Europe charter your own 
Motor or Sailing yacht. Cruise in 
the French Riviera—Italian Riviera 
— Spain — Rome — Corsica — 
Capri; Innerwaterways of Holland — 
Belgium — France. Britain’s Chan- 
nel Coast. Royal Fleet Review Spit- 
head. W.H.A. (Cornelders) Ltd., 
86, Strand, London, W.C.2. England. 





FOR SALE 
Or Trade for Schooner, 
Ketch or 50-60 ff. Cruiser 


112’ British-designed Canadian-built navy Fairmile, re- 
built and fully modernized in 1948. 18’ Beam: 5’ Draft: 
Gross Tonnage, 115.66. Powered by two Grey Marine 
Diesels rated 165 H.P. each. Cruising radius 1200 miles. 
Upper deck cabin, dining salon, and four staterooms, all 
heated, furnished and appointed for comfortable, gra- 
cious living. Owner’s sleeping accommodation 8-10: crew 
accommodation, 4, plus separate cabins for captain and 
engineer, complete bathroom, two washrooms in addition 
to crew’s. Completely equipped modern galley with elec- 
trical refrigerator and deep-freeze. 
system. Presently berthed in Great Lakes port. Will sell 
outright or trade for schooner, Ketch or 50-60 ft. cruiser. 


For full details write 


Box 204, YACHTING MAGAZINE 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York 














BAHAMA CRUISE 


Take an adventurous cruise 
aboard the beautiful 53 foot 
Alden schooner Adventurer. 
Sailings from Nassau up the 
lee of the Exuma Cays to 
privately owned Flamingo Cay, 
which lies under the Southern 
Cross, 160 miles SSE of Nas- 
sau. Many interesting things to 
do enroute, including excellent 
fishing, sailing and visits to 
native villages. Charters to 
parties of four at $125.00 per 
person per week. Includes ex- 
perienced captain and native 
seaman. Write for further in- 
formation to FRED B. GREVE, 
1024 S. E. 4th Street, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. or your 
broker. 





SAILING MASTER wanted for aux- 
iliary sloop, also steward, from 
March to November, Chesapeake Bay, 
north July and August. Must be 
able, experienced, and have good ref- 
erences. Would consider young man 
and wife for both positions. Write 
to Box 201, c/o YACHTING, 205 
E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











NEAR PALM BEACH, on 
lovely Hypoluxo Island 150 feet 
of lake frontage on inland 
waterway. Attractive two-bed- 
room home. Spacious living 
room, loggia and dining room. 
For sale, unfurnished, $27,500. 
Write Box 2235, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 








FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


New 46’ Motor 3ailer, PRIVATEER 
II Fast Under Sail. Equipped with 
all modern conveniences. Ideal for 
two couples or total of six, plus able 
Tealiable Captain. Write Captain 
Ray Knox, Bahia Mar, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida or Charles D’Elia, 1330 
Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


COUPLE—Summer Opportunity 
MAN: Interested in boats, handy 
with tools, varnish work, outdoor 
activities. 

WOMAN: Operate snack bar, hostess, 
supervise Junior activities. 

Reply to CHAS. H. JONES, JR., 
Marble St., Whitman, Mass. 














Yacht Yards & Marinas 


FOR SALE 
East—West Coast; Great Lakes 
Listings Solicited 
Apply Box 203, c/o YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 

New York 











FOR SALE SACRIFICE—Former 
wind jammer cruise ship Schooner 
‘Delaware’. Heavy construction 80’x 
22’x6’-5” needs work, hull sound, 
sails good, new running rigging. 
Sleeps 13, no power now, can be 
recommissioned ag cruise ship, home 
afloat, party boat etc. $2900. firm. 
Call or write: B. ROBERTS, 77 
Camp Ave., Merrick, L.I., L ® 
Freeport 9-6160. 








“"MANATUCK"™ FOR SALE 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND 
BEST KNOWN AUXILIARIES 
BUILT IN RECENT YEARS. 
459" x 32’0" x 11'2” x 68" 
Designed by K. Aage Neilsen 


Built by Henry R. Hinckley & 
Co. 


Repowered with Lathrop 1950 


This yacht is so fully found 
that it is difficult to think of 
any equipment normal for a 
boat of her size which is not 
aboard. Included are such 


items as electric fog horn, bilge pump and windlass; electric 
running, anchor, masthead and spreader lights; two awnings; 
screens; nine winches; stainless life lines, stemhead and taffrail 
pulpits; life raft; soapstone cabin heater; Constellation lighted 
binnacle; direction finder; Kenyon specdometer-log; built-in CO, 


system. 


Sails by Hathaway, Reiser & Raymond, Inc. Egyptian Cotton; main 1951, 
working jib 1952, regular Genoa 1950, heavy weather Genoa 1951. Nylon: 
small Genoa 1951, balloon forestaysai! 1950, reaching jib about 1950, 
CCA spinnaker 1950, CCA spinnaker 1951. Also heavy cotton storm try- 
sail and storm jib by Norge about 1946 and sail cover for main about 


1950. 


Contact your own broker, or owner at 


AMERICAN VELVET COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


STONINGTON 











110 volt lighting 
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By SPUN YARN 


to settle down in office for a few days before informing 

him that the yachtsmen of the country won't like it 
if he declines to use the U.S.S. Williamsburg as his Presi- 
dential yacht. Our motives should not be misunderstood. 
We have no axes to grind and I, for one, would infinitely 
prefer sailing my own little boat to going for a cruise in the 
Williamsburg. But the dignity of his office as chosen leader 
of the world’s greatest maritime nation requires Eisenhower 
to keep the Presidential yacht in commission. There will be 
days of peace under our new leader and in those happy, 
unaccustomed days there should be at least one magnificent 
and gigantic naval review to remind a grateful but forgetful 
Republic of its incalculable debt to sea power. In all its 
might the Fleet will lie at anchor—battleships, aircraft car- 
riers and minesweepers—from the Battery up the Hudson 
River half way to Poughkeepsie, and it will devolve upon 
the President to review that majestic fleet and with repre- 
sentatives of friendly nations gathered around him take its 
salute. And honestly, Ike, do you think you can be dignified 
in an Army crash boat or a Staten Island ferry com- 
mandeered for the purpose? By all means keep the Williams- 
burg. 


| HAVE PURPOSELY permitted President Eisenhower 


There’s just one other thing I'd like to mention at this 
time, hoping that somebody close to the President will 
bring it to his attention. We amateur sailors are men of 
peace, faring forth in our little boats along quiet waterways, 
seeking secluded anchorages. In the last few years of 
enforced militarism we have seen one cruising haunt after 
another sequestered as a bombing area, or a torpedo range 
or a secret devices experimental zone. One can hardly scan a 
chart of a favored cruising country in salt water or fresh 
without coming upon a forbidden region. Now look, Mr. 
President, these waters upon which the armed forces of 
your predecessors have encroached belong to all the people— 
merchant mariners, fishermen, yachtsmen, hunters, bathers 
and waders—as well as to our uniformed servants. So when 
you get around to a real unification of the services don’t you 
suppose you could release to their original use two-thirds 
of these restricted waterways and let the Navy, Army and 
Air Force conduct their experiments in the remaining third? 


For people who function without a secret service the Lee 
Rail Vikings pick up a lot of information by devious means. 
Although not on the mailing list we learn, for example, that 





the Oceanographic Institution at Woods Hole has discovered 
that the existence of Gulf Stream meanders can be spotted 
by aerial infra-red photography and the movement of the 
meanders predicted with reasonable accuracy for intervals 
up to 48 hours. The Cruising Club of America, sponsor of 
the biennial Bermuda Race, cannot be expected to react 
favorably to this intelligence since it is a fixed policy of 
the club to reject all aids to navigation developed subse- 
quent to the invention of the astrolabe. Hence the Vikings 
will be alone in the project when, a day before the start of 
the next Bermuda Race, they send a helicopter over the 
Stream and photograph the meanders. In a fleet of possibly 
70 yachts the club’s famous double-ender, the Two Fannies, 
will be the only starter provided with this invaluable cur- 
rent data, and if you care to bet the Two Fannies against 
the field at odds of one to 70 you can mai your everlasting 
fortune. 


The Vikings have a more immediate interest in the St. 
Pete-Havana Race, which is scheduled to start this year on 
Saturday, March 14th. In years past the sponsors of this 
race have been troubled by people who didn’t seem to care 
when or whether they finished, and so for the 20th running a 
time limit has been set. Owners who are certain that they 
will be unable to finish before the expiration of this limit 
are urged to withdraw and motor to Havana in time for the 
festivities. But the eagle legal eye of Talcott M. Banks, Jr., 
of Boston, has discovered that on the race circular the stated 
time limit is “Noon, Thursday, March 13th.” This brilliant 
procedural device (as Lawyer Banks calls it) is duck soup 
for the Vikings. First, since the time limit expires a day 
before the start of the race they're going to protest every 
starter except the Two Fannies. Next and most important 
they're going to wait until the next year in which March 138th 
occurs on Thursday and in 1958 sail the 1953 race all by 
themselves and cop all the prizes. 


I see that my favorite French scientist and plankton eater. 
the 28-year-old Dr. Alain Louis Bombard, has scooped me 
again and has drifted and sailed his rubber raft L’Heretique 
along what is referred to as Columbus’s Trade Wind route 
from Las Palmas to Barbados in 65 days. Among other 
things, this remarkable 2700-mile passage at an average drift 
of 42 miles a day makes a damned fool out of me, as | 
hadn't expected the eminent doctor to cover the distance 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Small Lively Sailer...Really Livable 


"" (4h. 


Powered for Pleasure by a 


Universal 100% Marine Motor a4; 





It’s simple logic: to be first in its 
class year-after-year, the Utility 
Four must perform better! And this 
it does . . . delivering smooth, silent, 
satisfying power. Thousands upon 
thousands of boatmen, builders and 
designers will attest to that! 
Better all-around marine service 











S. S. CROCKER 


Noted Boston naval archi- 
tect skillfully combines sail- 
ing smartness with unusual 
cruisingcomfortsinthissmall 
cutter. Measuring 30’ 6” x 
9’ 7’ x 4’ 10”, several have 
already been built = S. S. 
Crocker, Jr., Manchester, 
Mass. Fast under sail, she 
has motor-sailer accommo- 
dations below: double state- 
room, toilet, large main cabin 
sleeping two, complete gal- 
ley. Of the Utility Four which 
egy her an easy 7% knots, 

r. Crocker says, “It’s al- 
ways a pleasure to recom- 
mend... it’s so long lived 
and ‘as 














comes naturally for this little model 
—because that, and that alone, is the 
job it’s designed to do. You can see 
100% marine intent in its clean, well- 
ordered lines, its fully enclosed de- 
sign. You can hear it in its quiet, un- 
labored operation. You can tell it by 
the absence of the usual engine odors. 


Other popular models in the complete Universal Line: 


Super-Six 
130 & 145 h.p. 90 h.p. 


Cruiser Six 


Super-Four 
50 h.p. 


Blue Jacket Twin 
12 h.p. FOUR 665 h.p. 


Utility Four 


No. I Seller in its 25 H. P. Class! 


For a bona fide investment in 
pleasure . . . you can’t equal the 
Utility Four. It’s first in value. In 
fuel efficiency. In freedom from 
maintenance. Delivers an honest 25 
horsepower . . . is under 35” overall. 
Convince yourself. . . mail the handy 
coupon for full information. 


...and America’s newest 
big-power Four—UNIMITE 





co Mi NG ... a surprise book that’s sure to tickle your 
boating ancy! Watch for ‘‘Boats Today”! 


4 Also information on the Crocker cutter, cost of 
Universal Mofor Co. | °.~ 
! | Wi eTFs Or @ Name. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 


Universal Motor Company 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Send me full information on the Utility Four plus a 
copy of the Universal Line-up for 1953. 
















One of the most famous of the 
Hand V-bottom express cruisers 
was “Countess” (right) which set 
records and won races in 1916 
and following years. She was a 
40-footer with a single 155-hp. 
Van Blerck engine that could push 
her up to 30 m.p.h. or better 
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“Black Hawk," a true ‘‘fisherman- 






















type’’ schooner, (left) built in 
1922 and an entry in the 1923 
Bermuda Race, was typical of 
William H. Hand, Jr's auxiliary 
schooners; beamy, husky, inside- 
ballasted, with a gaff rig of mod- 
erate area. She is still in service, 
recently reported cruising in the 
West Indies 


Rosenfeld photos 






















Of the many motor sailers that 
Mr. Hand designed, probably 
none was better known or more 
admired than ‘‘Seal’’ (left). Built 
in 1933, she was 63’ 0.a., double- 
ended, with a heavy duty Hall- 
Scott gasoline engine. During 
World War Il she served the 
Coast Guard as a patrol vessel 
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WILLIAM H. HAND, JR., YACHT DESIGNER 


The V-Bottom Express Cruiser and the Motor Sailer 
Owe Much of Their Development to Him 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


HE NAME OF William H. Hand, Jr., is still 
coupled in the minds of most yachtsmen with 
the type of yachts he brought to a high 
state of development during the 20 years 
prior to his death in 1946, 

wai the “Hand motor sailer.” 

Fewer remember earlier 

days when his name was equally synony- 

mous with another type, the forerunners 

of our present fast V-bottom cruisers. In 

the first two decades of the century 

“Hand-V-bottom” was practically one 

composite word like the Southerner’s 

“damyankee.” Nor do most yachtsmen 

realize that 30 or 40 years ago Hand’s 

name was probably known more widely 

throughout the boating world than that 

of almost any other American yacht de- 

signer. 

Bill Hand (he was always “Bill” or | 
“Billy” to all who knew him and many 
who only knew of him) was a sailor by 
birth and bringing up. He was born in 
Portland, Me., Dec. 11, 1875, son of a 
former Civil War naval officer who had subsequently become 
a captain in the old Revenue Cutter Service, since merged 
with the Coast Guard. As a boy he lived in various ports 
along the coast from Maine to North Carolina, wherever 
Captain Hand’s ships were based, and he was sailing boats 
at the age when most youngsters start riding bicycles. Grad- 
uating from the Portland (Me.) High School, where he at- 
tained considerable fame as an athlete, he attended Brown 
University for a year or two. In the science of naval architec- 
ture, however, he was largely self-taught, a fact reflected in 
the originality of his approach to many problems of yacht 
cesign. 

A school and college age he cruised a good deal in small 
boats. Some of these cruises brought him to New Bedford, 
Mass., a city whose salty background he found so congenial 
that by 1898 he was established in an office there. New 
Bedford, and later its neighbor town of Fairhaven, across 
the harbor, were his home throughout his life, though in 
l.ter years he spent much time at Menemsha, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 
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By the turn of the century, designs from Mr. Hand’s board 
were beginning to appear in the yachting publications and 
a good many of them had been built. They were mostly 
small craft—cabin catboats, racing class boats and small 
power craft. His racing sailboats were 
beginning to make a name for him in 
Long Island Sound, Michigan, Toronto, 
and Chesapeake waters as well as nearer 
home. His Little Nell proved a sensation 
in 1905 when she took nine firsts and a 
second place in 10 starts at the Royal 
Canadian Y.C. at Toronto. 

However, those were the days when 
internal combustion engines were begin- 
ning to be accepted as practical, if not 
yet entirely satisfactory, marine power 
plants, and it was in motorboats that his 
real fame spread. Mr. Hand himself al- 
ways ridiculed the oft-heard statement 
that he “invented” the V-bottom motor- 
boat. He was familiar with the deadrise 
craft indigenous to the Carolinas and the 
Chesapeake—originally sailing craft that 
by the early 1900s were beginning to be 
converted to power. What he did do was to take a traditional 
bull type and adapt and improve it for use with the new 
means of propulsion. 

His selection of the V-bottom model was partly due to an 
activity which made Mr. Hand’s name known in most parts 
of the world where men built and used boats. This was the 
furnishing of plans, complete building instructions and 
special fittings to home builders, who found V-bottom boats 
easier to build than round-bottom. Beginning around 1902, 
he published catalogues of designs suitable for home and 
small boatyard building. In those years when thousands of 
men were first being “bitten by the motorbaat bug,” as the 
saying went, would-be home builders from Nova Scotia to 
New Zealand were soon writing in for plans. 

The plan catalogue grew from year to year. One I have, 
dated 1921, shows nearly 50 designs, from 10 to 60 feet 
long, with photos of many completed craft. In collaboration 
with Eli Braley, now head of the Hathaway Machinery Co. 
of Fairhaven, Mr. Hand designed and furnished metalwork— 
rudders, struts, steerers, stuffing boxes and other fittings— 
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specially for boats built to these designs. For some years 
Hand was one of the best customers the New Bedford postal 
and express offices had. Long after the designer himself lost 
interest in fast motorboats, inquiries for these plans and fit- 
tings kept trickling into his harborside office in Fairhaven. 

The Hand V-bottoms soon proved their speed and sea- 
worthiness. A series of runabouts named Piute were among 
the first to attract attention in racing. Compared to the 
typical “speedboat” of that day, which was extremely nar- 
row, with knifelike bows that had a tendency to go through 
rather than over the waves, the Hand boats were relatively 
wide and roomy and not as wet in a seaway. Bill Hand 
never seemed to be particularly concerned with competition 
for its own sake. Such racing as he did was rather with the 
purpose of proving that the type of boat he was designing 
could hold her own in fast company and in rough water. 

The seaworthiness of Hand’s V-bottom runabouts as well 
as the practicality of home building was strikingly demon- 
strated in the cruise of George P. P. Bonnell’s Old Glory. 
She was a 24’ 0.a. by 56” beam boat drawing only 12” and 
making 21 m.p.h. with a 30-hp. Loew-Victor engine, a dupli- 
cate of Hand’s own Piute III. Mr. Bonnell built her in his 
spare time, starting in January, 1912. On Aug. 11 of that 
year he launched her at Greenwich, Conn., hooked up the 
engine, and shoved off that afternoon with his wife and 
another couple on a cruise. This “trial trip” took them down 
the New England Coast, across the Bay of Fundy to Digby, 
N.S., and home again, all in two weeks without mishap. 
Four year later Bonnell and W. W. Nutting, in a similar 
boat, also home-built, took another cruise to Digby, during 
which they rode out a heavy gale hove to offshore in the 
Gulf of Maine. 

Mr. Bonnell has had many larger boats of all types since, 
but the memory of the first Old Glory cruises is so pleasant 
a one that his present plan is, when he retires from business, 
to build a duplicate of her—he already has the lumber stored 
away—and cruise to Digby once more. 

Power cruiser racing was flourishing then, and cruisers 
appealed to Hand much more than did out-and-out speed- 
boats. Racing boat speeds were then crawling up through 
the 30-mile stages, but with cruisers it was different. Re- 
liability, and economy of fuel to avoid frequent refuelling 
stops, were what counted; and the boats had to be seaworthy 
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enough to stay out and take it on a long coastwise course. 
In 1907, for instance, a round-bilged cruiser of Mr. Hand’s 
design, the 40-foot Picaroon, owned by Theodore 9h 
of New Bedford, won a race from New Rochelle, N.Y., 

Marblehead, Mass., around the Cape (there was no Bas 
Cod Canal then) at an average speed of nine knots. She had 
an 18-hp. engine. However, racing cruiser speeds went up 
fast in the next decade, as “racier” types of cruising motor- 
boats were built. The term “express cruiser” was coined. 

In 1916 Mr. Hand had Lawley build him the most famous 
of his fast cruisers, the 40-foot Countess. That June, Countess 
won the New York Athletic Club’s 116-mile race to Block 
Island, averaging 27.6 miles an hour to set a new course 
record of 4 hr. 12 min. The winner of the first of these 
races, only eight years earlier, had taken 15 hours. Two 
other Hand-designed boats, F. J. Upjohn’s Flyaway III and 
E. P. Charlton’s Edamena II, finished second and third in 
this race. Hand didn’t design all the fast cruisers of that 
time, but he did a great share of winners. 

Four hours and 12 minutes is still fast time from Execu- 
tion Light to Block Island, and it is worth noting that 
Countess’s power plant was a single VanBlerck engine rated 
at 155 hp. Maybe they bred bigger horses in 1916, but I 
doubt if many 40-foot, 155-hp. cruisers today have equalled 
that run. 

Countess also won a race around Block Island that year. 
Later she entered the New York-Albany Race but found no 
competitors at the starting line. Her skipper must have 
been disgusted, and in a hurry to get home, for Countess 





pics 


“Old Glory’’ (above) made a famous cruise from Greenwich, Conn., 
to Nova Scotia in 1912. ‘Little Seal,’ (left) a 49’ diesel motor 
sailer built in 1937 


left the foot of 147th St., Manhattan, that morning at 9:40 
and at 5:09 p.m. she picked up her mooring off the New 
Bedford Y.C’s Padanaram station. I happened to see Countess 
streak into Buzzards Bay that afternoon, throwing her bow 
wash high, wide and handsome, and wasn’t surprised at 
next day's paper's fuss over the fact that her 7 hr. 29 min. 
had clipped an hour off the previous New York-New Bed- 
ford record, made by H. H. Rogers’ 200-foot steam yacht 
Kanawha. Later Countess raced from Huckleberry Island, 
near New York’s Bronx shore, to Padanaram in 6 hr. 57 min., 
including a stop at Noank, Conn., for gas. She averaged 
29.5 m.p.h. up to New London, where her last remaining 
competitor expired. 

For all I know Countess’s record run may still stand. By 
that time power cruiser racing, as a test of speed, was on 
its last legs, though efforts to develop a workable handicap 
system kept it tottering along until the entirely different 
game of predicted log piloting contests took over. Naval 
architects and engine builders had taken most of the sport- 
ing element out of cruiser racing by sheer advance in science. 
You could sit down with a slide rule and figure out that 
such and such a boat, with so much weight ‘and so much 





















horsepower, was bound to win, barring breakdowns and 
acts of God. It was more fun to race trains, as Gordon 
Hammersley did with Cigarette, the 1919-built, 33 m.p.h. 
Hand 55-footer that beat the New York Central from 
Albany to New York. 

By that time the V-bottom type of hull which Hand had 
pioneered in the formative stages of motorboating had be- 
come widely popular for express cruisers. Other designers 
had taken it up and developed it in the direction of extreme 
speed, in some cases to the detriment of seaworthiness and 
handling qualities. Bill Hand was first of all a seaman, and 
there was a point beyond which he wouldn't go in subordi- 
nating other vital qualities to speed. 

World War I came along, and Mr. Hand went to work, 
under Gen. Goethals of the U. S. Shipping Board, to get a 
fleet of wooden ships built. A practical man who knew the 
shipbuilder’s problems, Hand fought government red tape 
and confusion in that job as long as he could and then went 
to the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Factory, where he did 
valuable work on seaplane hulls. 

When the war was over, Bill Hand went off on a differ- 
ent tack, as far as his personal interest in yacht designing 
was concerned. As previously mentioned, he was first of all 
a seaman; he was also a fisherman. He seemed to have no 
great urge to get rich at naval architecture—probably a good 
thing, as few ever have. Beyond making a very comfortable 
living at it, he preferred to design and to use the kind of 
boats he liked, and to do what he liked, which in the 
summer was to catch swordfish. 

The swing in sailing yacht design after the first World 
War was to the able, seagoing type of yacht exemplified by 
the schooners developed from the Gloucester fisherman type, 
and that just suited Bill Hand. Even before the war ended 
he had designed the 47-foot schooner Andiamo (still going 
strong as the Jane) and had her built for himself as a 
successor—and certainly a change of pace—to Countess. She 
was a heavy, husky, shortish-rigged schooner, a grand boat 
for swordfishing and cruising but not one to set any records. 
In 1919 he built the 61-foot Whistler, of similar type, at 
Hodgdon Bros. in East Boothbay. Me. 















Rosenfeld photos 


“Dorothy & Everett,’’ (top left) commercial swordfisherman and dragger 
of Hand design. ‘‘Blue Bill,’ (left) 55-footer built in 1928, was Mr. 
Hand‘s second motor sailer. The ocean cruising ‘’Antares,’’ 105’ o.a. 


was one of Hand's largest 






Mr. Hand’s life was settling into a permanent pattern. 
He would design and build a boat for himself—just the boat 
he happened to want at the time—for cruising and sword- 
fishing. After a year or two he'd sell her to whoever hap- 
pened to be at the head of a long line of prospective owners 
bidding for her, and build a new one with whatever im- 
provements he wanted to try next. 

Beginning with the Whistler all but two of Hand’s per- 
sonal yachts, as well as many he designed for others, were 
built by Hodgdon. One of the most famous of the Hand- 
Hodgdon schooners is Donald MacMillan’s Arctic explora- 
tion vessel, the Bowdoin. It was while in East Boothbay to 
inspect progress on his first postwar boat that Hand died 
of a heart attack in May, 1946. 

The hundreds of yachts he designed for other owners 
followed more or less closely in type his own boats, with 
such variations as the owner might want and Bill might be 
willing to let him have. If the customer insisted on some- 
thing materially different, Bill would recommend another 
designer. He never lacked for clients. He would design 
yachts all winter, but come spring he laid down his drafting 
tools and rigged for swordfishing. Along with the commercial 
fleet, he’d pick up the fish off Montauk or Block Island in 
June and stay with them all summer, following the schools 
east past Nomansland and the South Shoals to Georges Bank, 
returning to port with his catch but wasting little time 
ashore on mere business. 

Bill Hand was as successful a swordfisherman as most 
of the professionals. In fact some of the fishermen out of 
New Bedford and the Vineyard will tell you he taught 
them a few tricks, and perfected some fishing gear that 
they're still using. He designed a number of boats for his 
friends among the fishermen. The fall before his death, on 
the dock at Menemsha, I heard him remark that he “got 
more satisfaction out of designing a boat that a man could, 
make a living with than out of designing yachts.” 

The 63-foot schooner Black Hawk followed the Whistler, 
in 1922. The writer fished with Bill in the Black Hawk 
that summer, and never sailed in a more comfortable, able 
(Continued on page 80) 











(Eprror’s Note. George Barnes was a crackerjack boat sailor 
before the accident which cost him his sight. He has refused 
to let that accident deprive him of the pleasure of sailing. At our 
suggestion, he has prepared this article which we feel will not 
only open up a world of hope to others similarly handicapped, 
but may even aid the sailor who has his sight to become a better 
helmsman and seaman, particularly in night sailing. ) 


OST SAILORS have at some time or other had the 
M pleasure of talking with an oldtimer who, during 
the course of the conversation, was sure to point 
out that these newfangled ideas such as telltales at the 
head of the mast and equipment of that nature are all right, 
but the real sailor was the man who sailed by the “seat of 
his pants” or the “back of his neck”—they were the boys who 
really knew how to make a boat go. 

Three years ago the writer was blinded as the result of an 
accident, and since that time he has been endeavoring to 
sail boats of various sizes and rigs through the use of his 
senses such as hearing and feeling; senses which have been 
developed beyond those of the normal individual. When 
walking with a Seeing Eye dog on the street at a brisk rate 
or in traffic, one learns to use his ears much more than 
normally, and of course in reading braille the sense of feel- 
ing, confined to the finger tips in this instance, is neverthe- 
less sharpened. When traveling alone with your dog on a 
train, plane or bus, your sense of stability and feeling for 
motion is also greatly enhanced. Independence and self 
reliance are keenly developed when traveling alone in a 
strange city with your dog as your only companion. 

Three years ago, when racing a small centerboard sloop 
of about 19 feet in length in a fleet of approximately 30 other 
craft, it became apparent that, while we have all used our 
sense of feel and facial reaction to the breeze, we have not 
developed them to the point we think we have. In that first 
race the author had a great deal of difficulty in correcting the 
boat to the new course after having come about. The 
tendency was to fall too far off the wind in an endeavor to 
feel the wind quickly again. The reason was that in coming 
about the boat had, of course, lost some of her speed; there- 
fore the wind force was not as apparent as it would be when 
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ON INSTRUMENTS, 
OR SAILING BLIND 








By GEORGE R. BARNES 





George Barnes using his manually-sensed telltale. The indicating needle on the box is activated by a masthead vane 


she regained way on the new tack. It took a little time to 
realize that hunting for the breeze would not bring it back 
to its former strength; and that one must learn to rely on a 
sense of motion or change in direction to correct the proper 
course on the next tack until such time as the boat had 
regained speed. After a bit of practice this knack was 
developed, and sailing on the wind became comparatively 
easy. 

It was harder to sail her in light airs, as the breeze was 
not so immediately apparent, and in changing from boat to 
boat—that is, boats of different overall length and displace- 
ment—it took a bit of time to become accustomed to the 
motion and angle of heel of the new craft for a given weight 
of wind. 

It soon became apparent that hearing was to play an even 
more important part in sensing the direction of the wind 
than feeling it on the cheek. By facing directly into the wind 
and turning your head from side to side, the difference in 
noise or pressure on the port or starboard ear could be 
translated into an indication of which way the wind was 
coming from. After some practice, it becomes possible for 
the blind sailor to use this means of determining the wind 
direction, to the extent that his nose becomes almost as 
accurate an indicator as the masthead telltale or fly. 

The next problem was to sense when the boat was luffing, 
or being sailed too high. This was, of course, more difficult 
in light airs as the boat would not have any great angle of 
heel and consequently the effect of righting herself or 
straightening up when sailed too close was not very apparent. 
After some practice one could learn when the boat was sailed 
too high by the rattle or shake of the luff of the mainsail on 
the sail slides. This was not true of the jib, so it was neces- 
sary to mark the sheets in such a manner that the position 
of the jib, or its trim, could be determined by feeling various 
seizings or lashings on the jibsheets. This same idea proved 
helpful on the mainsheet, especially when the breeze was 
too light to shake the luff of the mainsail and cause th 
noise just referred to on the sail slides. In the smaller boat: 
it was, of course, possible to reach up from the helm and fee! 
the main boom and thus determine its position when sailin; 
to windward. : 
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One of the problems the blind sailor is confronted with 
is local disturbances or obstructions that influence the wind’s 
direction. The position of the crew along the weather rail, 
especially if they are near the helmsman, deflects the wind 
so that it is not possible for the skipper to readily sense its 
true direction. Here again he must rely on the sense of 
direction and motion, for the moment forgetting the effect 
of the wind on the hearing or face. After some practice a 
combination of these senses—direction, hearing and wind 
pressure on the face—can be used so the boat’s course will 
be affected very little. 

In sailing any course except full and by, other problems 
come into the picture. Strange though it may seem, while 
the blind man cannot see where he is going his sense of 
direction, or directional stability, is greatly helped if he 
can face in the direction in which he is traveling. In using 
hearing or facial “vision” to determine the direction of the 
wind, it is necessary to face into the wind, which in going 
to windward is very nearly the boat’s course. However, when 
sailing off the wind the helmsman must face away from the 
direction he is going, and with a quartering or following 
wind he is facing nearly aft. 

This begins to approach the sense one has when riding 
a bicycle backward-—sitting on the handlebars and pumpin 
in the opposite direction from normal. So the blind sailor 
must learn to translate the directional feeling of the wind 
to the helm through a reverse, or opposite-from-normal, use 
of his directional senses. This perhaps is a little more difficult 
to do, and takes more practice to accomplish, because the 
sailor with vision normally faces the bow of the boat, re- 
gardless of where the wind is coming from, and corrects 
the helm by the feeling of the wind on the back of his neck, 
or by watching the masthead fly. While a great deal can 
be sensed by the feeling of the wind on the back of the 
neck, it is far too inaccurate to allow the blind helmsman to 
steer an approximately straight course. 

Reaching and running, to the blind sailor, is more difficult 
because the boat is traveling in the same direction as the 
wind. The apparent wind velocity is thus greatly reduced 
and not so readily felt. However, with a few hours of 
practice a sufficient degree of skill can be developed so that 
the blind helmsman sails a course approximating that of the 
average person who has sailed only a year or two. 

During the course of learning to sail by one’s senses it 
became apparent that some additional means of determining 
the boat’s proper course must be developed. Otherwise the 
sailor would be inclined to follow the wind and hold the 
boat on the same course relative to the wind’s direction, so 
that should the wind gradually veer or back the helmsman 
would correct his boat’s course accordingly. In some extreme 
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condition he might be heading in a direction approximately 
180 degrees from his original course. Also, in very light 
going it was not possible to sense the wind’s direction suffi- 
ciently to sail the boat on any kind of a proper course at all. 

In discussing this light air sailing problem with the au- 
thor’s friends and members of Yacutinc’s editorial staff, 
many worth while ideas came forward. The photographs 
show the first working model of a manually-sensed telltale, 
which will be greatly refined before reaching its final state. 
The indicating needle on the box, located on the port side of 
the helmsman, is actuated by a telltale or weathervane-like 
device at the head of the mast. Through the use of a bat- 
tery and selsyn motors, the needle in the cockpit follows 
exactly the action of the masthead fly. A raised dot, or 
lubber line, on the face of the indicator represents the boat’s 
bow so that the wind’s direction in relation to the bow of 
the boat can be sensed by the finger tips. 

Through the use of this device it is possible for the helms- 
man to face the bow of the boat and sense the direction 
of the wind, although it may be coming over the counter or 
transom. This proved invaluable, specially when working 
through a crowded anchorage or sailing in the proximity of 
high shores or where the wind is apt to shift suddenly. In 
coming into a more or less crowded anchorage or mooring, 
or in sailing near headlands or obstructions, it is necessary 
to have someone con the helm. Here another problem arises. 
Quite naturally, the observer conning the helm is inclined to 
tell the helmsman to change the helm thus and so, rather 
than to tell him the bearing and distance of boats or other 
objects. Consequently the helmsman is apt to find himself 
in the position of robot or automatic pilot, and in sailing 
this way he doesn’t use his contact with the wind through 
his senses and feel of the boat’s motion. 

The next problem confronting the blind helmsman is one 
of course in relation to the compass. The writer has a small 
magnetic compass that has no glass over the needle. This 
compass, however, is so small it is not possible to get a 
proper sense of direction through the finger tips. It is going 
to be necessary to find a compass of approximately four or 
five inches in diameter with a needle exposed so it can be 
felt with the finger tips as it brushes by. A very fine wire 
about the size of a horse hair or even smaller, fastened to the 
indicating end of the needle, could be felt by the fingers as 
the small wire brushed by. Or the answer may be an ex- 
posed-card compass with a braille dot or similar indicator 
placed on the card at each cardinal point of the compass. The 
braille barometer in the writer’s possession is felt in a similar 
manner. 

These two ideas are being considered together with 


(Continued on page 92) 








John Barnes 
The author realized that yachtsmen had not developed their sense of feel and facial reaction to the breeze 





Driving across a cold North Atlantic (above), 
weather cloth rigged, sea building, crests curling 
over the transom, helmsman’s relief huddling in 
oilskins, uncomfortable, but infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to drifting (left). No creature ashore or 
afloat is a sadder sight than a racing helmsman 
without wind, all ready to go some place but 


nothing to go with, sails on deck like broken wings 


Masthead men (right) are with the birds—some- 
times literally, sometimes figuratively. But there 
is no more vital member of a crew on a long pas- 
sage than the man who can go aloft in weather 
foul or fair, and whose knowledge of rigging keeps 
all in order against the hours of test. For on long 
passages odd things can happen to wood, metal 
and canvas, and an ounce of prevention is worth 
the displacement weight of regret 


Sensememenenee 
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But there are times 
when all is perfect: a 
fine spinnaker breeze 
in the Gulf Stream, 
everything sparkling in 
hot sunshine, a go-fast 
on the main boom and 
a stopper on the soap 
—all modern conven- 
iences, even running 
water 





N A RACE that spans an ocean, seconds spin into 
minutes, minutes into hours, hours into days, days 
into weeks. Night and day, watch after watch, 

the race goes on, and so do the chores. There is hard slam 
and calm drift, cold fog and hot sunshine. There is exhaus- 
tion and exultation, work on deck and aloft—each day brings 
something new, and there is never a sense of monotony. 

On these four pages are 13 photographs made aboard the 
yawl Caribbee, representing the Cruising Club of America 
in the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s July, 1952 race from 
Bermuda to England. Their combined exposures totaled 
little more than 1/10 of a second, a finger snap of time 
attempting to tell the story of 21 days 3 hours 19 minutes 
40 seconds, 2870 miles across the most varied of oceans. 


PASSAGE EAST 


Text and Photographs 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


There is an old proverb expressing the worth of pictures 
in terms of words, but they can go far beyond counting. 
For as a motion picture projector can project images on a 
wall, so should a still photograph project an image into a 
man’s mind, if he is receptive. May these have stories for 
all sailors, and bring them aboard for the passage east. 


If masthead man or gull sees 
a rather untidy accumulation 
of light sails and drying 
laundry on deck (right), he 
can remember it is the first 
sunny day in a week 


The author's c.b. yawl ‘’Car- 
ibbee,’’ was designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes and built by 
Henry B. Nevins in 1937. 
She ie. SEC seta x ae 
(11'6’’ board down) and has 
a sail area of 1585 sq. ft. 
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The lumpy sea of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 

(above). Driving into fog (left), which might hide 

vagrant trawler or unreported ice. Passage east: watch- 

ing the dawn sun lift above the horizon (below), 
hoping the clouds mean wind 
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(Above) There are 
times when masthead 
work is distinctly not 
for the sedentary, such 
as going aloft on a 
cold, damp morning 
with a lump of sea run- 
ning. Then the old rule 
of one hand for the 
ship must be amended 
to include several help- 
ing hands below 


(Right) Despite pilot 
charts, this happens 
on the North Atlantic, 
too. The best caption 
for this picture would 
be a record of the 
comments of the spin- 
naker tender, but un- 
fortunately this issue 
of ‘Yachting’ could 
not then travel via 
United States mail 


It's put ‘em up and take ‘em down with 

every shift (right), always trying for that 

extra tenth of a knot. Having a tightrope 

walker aboard helps (below); a permis- 

sible act on a moderate day of good 
visibility 
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(Right) At sea the ship’s husband‘s work is never 
done; if it isn’t one thing, it’s another 
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“PATAPOUF,”” THE SHELLBACK SHARPIE 


From the Chesapeake to Samoa, and Back Again, 


via Sail, Steam and Trailer 


By MARY and LESTER DESSEZ 


E TOOK our boat with us from Tide- 
water Va., to New Orleans and San 
Diego, and to Pago Pago and back. This 
amphibious operation, covering over 
30,000 miles would not seem like much 
of an undertaking for a 12 or 15-footer, 
but when a boat displaces two or three 
tons and is trailed overland it requires a little doing. Patapouf 
is a double-ended sharpie, 24 feet long with a seven-foot 
beam, and draws so little water with the board up that she 
will skim over a California dew. Her spread of canvas is 
284 square feet and she is ketch-rigged and sturdy. She 
was built 15 years ago and in spite of her trials and tribula- 
tions, including a shelling by the Jap Navy, she is as sound 
as the day she was built. 

We had returned from Europe to Quantico, Va., in 1937. 
Spring was in the air and the river was tempting. We wanted 
a boat, but the trick was to find one that would fit our needs 
and our budget. We were reasonably sure that our Marine 
Corps life would keep us on or near the water, and on the 
move as well. What kind of water? It would be wet—but 
whether rough or smooth, shallow or deep, we couldn't say. 
It would be expensive to buy a boat on arrival and sell it 
when we left, so maybe we should have something we could 
take along—not too small of course, because of the children. 
We read magazines and boat books, and visited boatyards. 
We talked endlessly to everyone, and added up costs, and 
nothing worked. Then, one day when it all seemed 
hopeless, we read an article about sharpies. 

The sharpie is one of the oldest American designs. Flat- 
bottomed, with a hard chine, sharpies have no steam-bent 
lumber in them and are inexpensive to build. They are 








Pago Pago, Samoa, 





is a “picture book” harbor, but during World War II it was somewhat. wanting as a yachting center 
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fast, point up well, and are not tender. Our sharpie is ketch- 
rigged and was built by a carpenter who had had some 
previous boatbuilding experience. The specifications called 
for inch and a quarter bottom and seven-eights inch sides. 
The frames, keelson and trunk were oak, and the planking 
cypress. The rest of the hull was cedar. We built her upside 
down, using brass screws dipped in tallow for fastenings. 
With power tools, it didn’t take long to turn her out. The 
mainmast is 26’10”, the mizzen 21’10”. All spars are spruce 
and were ordered from a mill. A sailmaker made our main- 
sail, mizzen, and jib of heavy canvas. 

Conventional sharpies have unstayed masts but Patapouf's 
masts are stayed with 4” galvanized wire cable. She has a 
bowsprit and boomkin of oak, which have withstood a lot, as 
you will see. The cabin has sitting headroom and a port and 
starboard transom. The plans called for a small galley, a head 
and a clothes locker, all of which we omitted. As the bottom 
is not caulked, there was a short period in the water before 
the planking swelled and she stopped leaking, and then we 
were ready to sail. There had been lots of kibitzing all 
during the building and of course the kibitzers were de- 
lighted when we put her overboard and she half filled with 
water. We had better do well on the trial run—or just keep 
right on down the Potomac, A. W. O. L. Fortunately, we 
had sense enough to leave our older daughter at home. The 
new baby, who wasn’t due until October, we took along. 

Neither of us had done any sailing to amount to much, 
and that little in sloops. We had read the books and we 
knew a lot of rules—the same way you know French verbs in 
high school. The information was there, but not very handy. 

We still dream of that first sail on the Potomac. It was 
unbelievable. It was like something out of an advertisement 
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‘‘Patapouf’’ deep in the heart of 
Texas. Her transcontinental pas- 
sage was made without incident, 
but with much comment 


for Arthur Murray. There wasn’t a flaw in our performance. 
We made sail in the basin, and sailed out the smallest open- 
ing we've ever eased the boat through. We crossed and 
recrossed the river with a steady breeze that never changed. 
We brought her back through the bottleneck up to the dock, 
doused the canvas and tied her up, all before the eyes of as 
disappointed a group of well-wishers as could be imagined! 

The next day was normal. The breeze was gusty and 
shifting. We sailed out sideways and caught the bowsprit on 
a piling, and it bent like a horseshoe, freed itself and snapped 
back. When we trimmed the sails flat, we thought we were 
going over; when we didn’t they flapped and we jibed. The 
jibsheets tore through the fittings and the jib went completely 
crazy. We yelled, “Ease the mainsheet,” and then cast off 
the main halyard instead. Somehow we made port—at least 
we made the entrance to the yacht basin and walked her in 
from there by hand, thanking our lucky stars that there was 
no audience. 

The months went by with happy days spent in learning 
what to do and what not to do. We learned that we could 
paddle Patapouf if becalmed, but not against the tide, and 
it became evident that we needed auxiliary power. What 
clinched the matter was the day we took the general and his 
wife with us, and they had a dinner engagement. There is 
something about sitting in the middle of the Potomac, with 
all sail set, in a dead calm going backwards to Washington 
on the incoming tide, in the company of a general and his 
wife who want out, that just makes you think about marine 
engines. They cease to be a luxury and become the most 
basic kind of necessity. We installed a 5-hp. Bendix air- 
cooled inboard engine, with a 2 to 1 reduction gear, mounted 
off-center. This gave us a speed of about four knots and a 
lot more confidence. 

The following June we were ordered to New Orleans. 
Lake Pontchartrain and Lake Borgne have fine sailing, and 
the new boat and the new baby both being members of the 
family by this time, we would as soon have left one as the 
other. Estimates on moving the boat by rail or steamer were 
high and so we became amphibious—and independent. 

A man in Fredericksburg agreed to make the trailer for 
$150, (It seems silly now, doesn’t it?) and it is a good, 
heavy-duty trailer of galvanized iron pipe set on widened 
automobile front axles. It has four wheels set close together 
to prevent weaving, and at the towing end the pipes come 
to a point and have a small aeroplane tail-wheel which sup- 
ports the trailer when unhitched but not when towing. The 
cradles are heavy oak. The sharpie, with her flat bottom, 
rested easily on these cradles after the chafing gear was set. 
The hitch was a strong one and bolted to the frame of the 
car. We used a chain, too, as an additional safeguard. 

We loaded the boat on the trailer with a crane, but later 
we learned that if conditions are right she can be floated 
on and off. The masts were unshipped and lashed across 


the cabin roof—resting in U-shaped crutches, stepped in 
the mast steps. The bowsprit and boomkins were unbolted 
and stowed inside the cabin together with all the odd gear 


.belonging to the children and ourselves. We. towed this 


imposing edifice with a Ford Tudor sedan. 

Because there were no brakes on the trailer, we chose the 
sea level route down the East Coast and across to Pensacola, 
and drove slowly and carefully. Even on the straightest 
and best roads we did not go more than 40 miles an hour. 
Anyone who longs for attention should just pull a 24-foot 
sharpie over back roads. We were a sensation! All of New 
Orleans was out for a Sunday drive as we arrived. Cars 
would pull out and pass us and then nearly go into the ditch 
in their excitement. 

The Bayou Saint Jean is a fine place to tie up, and we 
found a Cajun family who agreed to take care of the boat 
for us and who helped make a few minor repairs and get 
her ready to sail. To reach Lake Pontchartrain we had to go 
down the bayou which is very narrow and flows under an 
arched bridge. Buck Barkley went along to show us how 
they do it in New Orleans, and we were laughing and talking 
over the noise of the motor, and not paying much attention 
to the bridge. Suddenly we were on top of it with power 
boats hemming us in on both sides, and the bridge looking 
lower and lower. There was a little swell too, and it was 
too late to do anything, so we just kept going with a strong 
sense of the inevitable upon us and waited for the crash. 
Instead there was a little metallic noise as the wind indicator 
scraped the outer abutments and we were through. No one 
had to yell “timber,” but it was too close for comfort. 

The lake is a fine place to sail and the sharpie, as usual, 
attracted plenty of attention. In summer, afternoon squalls 
are frequent. They usually give plenty of warning, and the 
blow lasts only 15 or 20 minutes, but the shallow lake boils 
up in peaks like cornmeal mush and makes a very confused 
sea. In running before the wind with the boat yawing it is 
easy to jibe unless the jib is trimmed flat amidships. For 
the most part the weather is fine and sailing is enjoyable the 
year round, 

For us the pleasant Louisiana life was not to last long for 
we were destined to go to San Diego. The Higgins company 
had a crane adjacent to the lake, and with their help Patapouf 
was stowed once more upon the trailer. We had to dispose 
of our nice little house and sell our brand new stove and ice- 
box, but the baby celebrated her first birthday in New 
Orleans, and that is nothing if not a good start. 

All our friends who came to see us off in style were horri- 
fied when they saw the small car with its heavy load, and 
we were given three Saint Christopher medals and the 
promise of candles burning in the Cathedral to guarantee a 
safe passage. Our telegram sent from San Diego to report 
our arrival was answered as follows: “Vastly relieved. You 
got there by candlelight.” 





At her mooring in Pago Pago (above), with the junk ‘‘Hummel , 
Hummel” in the background. Home again (below) on the Potomac 


The trip west was perfect. We slid through the bayou 
country, with its water hyacinths and trailing Spanish moss, 
into Texas. We had to go slowly, and so we could really 
see the country. It was one beautiful rock garden and the 
clouds were superb. The delicate desert coloring and the 
subtle play of light—all ours. When we glanced back to be 
sure the baby was safe and sound on the back seat, we would 
see the vast shadow that was Patapouf tracking faithfully 
behind us. 

We stayed close to the Mexican border, in our search for 
level country and found a surprising amount of it. The 
early November weather was flawless and pleasantly warm. 
Through San Antonio to Del Rio we went, on to El Paso 
and Deming, New Mexico, and then across the Great Divide 
to Tucson. We saw Indian faces and Mexican faces, and 
they all wore a uniform look of surprise. We pushed our way 
slowly through bellowing herds of cattle, and answered 
friendly taunts from the cowhands as to just where we 
thought we were going to sail. We hoped that we gave 
them as much pleasure as they gave us. 

We couldn't avoid the mountains, but by sticking to the 
southern route we managed nicely. We came down slowly 
in gear and stopped occasionally to cool the brakes. The 
only inconveniences of the whole seven days were a short, 
sharp sandstorm in New Mexico and one flat tire on the 
trailer. 


YACHTING 


The landlocked harbor at San Diego is perfect for sailing. 
It would have been fun to have kept the boat at the yacht 
club in Coronado, but we were living on Point Loma so we 
tied up on the San Diego side and dodged destroyers and 
submarines every time we went out. 

The National Emergency was on, and we had had little 
chance to sail when January of 1941 came and with it the 
news that we were to move on, this time to Pago Pago, 
Samoa. Again the trailer came in handy for it was hoisted 
aboard ship with Patapouf safely stowed upon it. The ship 
weighed anchor, and two days out of Honolulu there came 
a really bitter humiliation for Patapouf. She was carried 
across the equator! She had to sit there high and dry, pitch- 
ing slightly to the long blue swells of the Pacific, while King 
Neptune and his Royal Court came aboard and pronounced 
us “shellbacks”—Patapouf, the shellback sharpie! 

The fifth day we sighted Matafao, the tallest peak in 
Samoa, and rounded Pioa, the Rainmaker, to come into the 
harbor of Pago Pago. It is a tiny land-locked gem, encircled 
by tall, lush-green mountains that plunge into the sea so 
steeply that they leave little level ground for the town. Na- 
tive boys paddled out to meet the ship in their pao-paos 
which are very narrow and made from hollow logs steadied 
with an outrigger. We were to find these pao-paos very 
tricky to paddle. 

Patapouf had a few saddle sores, but we had her over- 
board in a jiffy. Some of the chiefs came out in bonita boats 
to look us over, and it was not unusual to pass long boats 
jammed to the gunwales with family parties, riding along 
under umbrellas to keep off the sun and the frequent show- 
ers. 

No island that boasts about 270 inches of rain a year can 
be said to have an ideal climate or ideal sailing weather. The 
mildew we acquired in Pago is still on our sails. We used 
to walk to evening parties with our shoes in our hands, but 
if you weren't concerned with looking nice, the rain didn't 
make much difference. 

The wind in the harbor was so fluky and changed its mind 
so suddenly that we grew agile trying to keep up with the 
vagaries of the boat—and keep off the reef. There was an 
oily swell that blanketed the harbor entrance and spread 
along the reef. It never broke, but it had a tendency to set 
you down, and we had plenty of respect for it. Outside, the 
weather was usually fine but the strong Trades kicked up 
quite a sea. A native who was blown offshore in a pao-pao 
fetched up in Guam, 1300 miles away, so we picked our 
weather with care. 

While we were in Pago, the 36-foot Ningpo junk Hummel- 
Hummel came in from the Marquesas, with Alan Petersen 
and his lovely little Japanese-born wife, Tani. They had 
sailed all the way from California via Central and South 
America, with no engine, center or leeboards, and were 
bound for New York via Suez! We had some wonderful 
evenings listening to their incredible stories of adventure 
and hardship, and later watched them sail west into a threat-- 
ening head sea, a gallant and beautiful sight. It was good to 
learn that they were safe at Port Moresby when the war 
broke out, and that no harm came to them., 

The Samoan longboats were graceful things, and the 
Samoans were very skilled in handling them. Once when 
we made a trip to the Manua group in the station ship, we 
anchored off and the longboats came out and took us ashore. 
They were rowed by a native crew, one man to an oar. We 
sat in the stern together with the High Chief Tufele and a 
young boy who beat the cadence on a drum. As we ap- 
proached the beach, and what to us seemed an unbroken 
reef over which the surf rolled, the drummer quickened his 
beat, the oars flashed faster, and the longboat shot through 
the hidden passage, white waves parted by its stern, and 
carried us safely into the shallows. 

On the return trip the station ship, passing small islands, 
would hesitate offshore while a longboat came alongsid 

(Continued on page 82) 





“PORPOITISE” 


HIS distinctive craft was designed by 

Geerd N. Hendel to be used exclusively 
as a swordfisherman and was built by the 
Camden Shipbuilding Co., Camden, Me., for 
Allison W. Laytham, of Passaic, N.J. She is 
double planked with cedar and mahogany 
over an oak backbone; trim and deck struc- 
tures are of teak and mahogany. Porpoise is 
completely equipped for offshore fishing and 


has accommodations for six persons. 





Rosenfeld photos 
Her large cockpit (left) accommodates a 14’ dory as well as fishing gear 


A deckhouse, which opens on to the afterdeck, has duplicate engine controls 


L.o.a., 60'0” Beam, 146” Draft, 3’9” 
Power, twin 275 hp. GM 6-110 diesels 
Speed, 19 knots 
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One fairy godfather gave me a mainsail, a huge pump with some leather to patch it up, and an anchor 


THE AWFUL VOYAGE OF THE “CHINOOK” 


A Very Young Yachtsman and A Very Old Boat Have the Sail of Their Lives 


By ROBERT UHL 


HE NAME of the boat was Chinook and she was a 
hulk. She had spent the winter on the muddy beach 
of Manhasset Bay. Her seams gaped. Peeling paint 
revealed her weary planking. Her bones had been plucked 
bare of all gear and fittings by the scavengers of the town. 
Only a lunatic—or a boat-hungry boy—could possibly imagine 
her back in commission. On the first big spring tide, Chinook 
came afloat. True, a couple of feet of water swished back 
and forth inside her, but she was actually floating. And a 
boat-hungry boy came along, saw her, and wanted her. I 
was that boy. 
My friends laughed at me, and I no longer counted them 
friends. Older, more experienced boatmen told me it was 
impossible ever to make her sound again. I just got madder 
and more stubborn. When a man is in love with a woman, 
and she is the only one he has found to his liking after a 
world-wide search, it is unwise to point out that she has 
moles and large feet, and that her ears are not up to standard. 
_ It is even more offensive to make snide remarks, however 
justifiable, about a man’s first boat! Besides, Chinook looked 
as if she had the one quality I needed most. She looked as 
if she could be bought for 30 dollars. I went to a neighbor- 
ing boatyard and hailed a rough-looking workman with a 
red-veined nose. “Do you know who owns the Chinook? I 
asked. “Chinook?” he replied. “What’s a chinook?” 
“I mean that boat over there on the beach. That center- 
board sloop with the little cuddy.” 
“Oh, that,” he said. Another bleary-looking man strolled 
up. “Kid here wants to know who owns that boat, Gus.” 
“What you want to know for, Kid?” asked Gus. 
“Well, I thought mebbe I'd buy her if it wasn’t too much.” 
“Happens I own her, Kid,” said Gus. “What’ll you give 
for her?” 
“T’ve only got $30.” 
“That's a lot of boat for only $30, Kid.” 
“It’s all I've got.” I was so eager and anxious that I didn’t 
even get mad at the repetition of that odious term, “Kid.” 
A little more conversation and my $30 changed hands. I 


had a dirty scrap of paper duly attesting that I had paid for 
and now legally owned the sloop Chinook. I went back to 
look at her again . . . and she looked beautiful. I was just 
15, I owned a 28-foot sloop, and the world was my oyster! 

Next came the refitting. I can hardly bring myself to write 
down some of the things I did. The garboards were sus- 
piciously soft, but replacing them seemed impossibly difficult. 
I braced a few soft and cracked frames, then poured hot 
tar in the bilges. ; 

Chinook had unusually long ends, and her whole stern 
had a tired sag. I took the turnbuckles off the shrouds, 
fastened a heavy plank on edge athwartship, then set up 
discarded wire rope from eye bolts at the bottom of the 
transom, over the plank, and down again to reinforced 
frames in the cockpit. Believe it or not, tightening the turn- 
buckles did take out most of the sag! When I added a 
keelson, she no longer looked like a drooping old lady, but 
like a proud young girl. The strut and wire made a queer 
looking arrangement, but it was below deck where it couldn't 
be seen. 

Gaping seams were closed by the pressure of young 
muscles, nailed fast and the nails clinched with the loyal 
help of my younger brother, Mal, and my cousin, Harold, 
the only two humans who had faith in me. I caulked her 
myself, with a thread of oakum on top of the cotton. (I 
learned that from Joshua Slocum’s book.) Where the caulk- 
ing looked insecure, I tacked a canvas patch over it, and in 
a few places, lead or tin: patches. 

The boom and gaff were reinforced two-by-fours. Shrouds 
were set up with huge deadeyes from the junk-heap of one 
of the shipyards. Standing and running rigging were salvaged 
bits, with many short and long splices painstakingly copied 
from a Boy Scout Handbook. During all this period, I de- 
voured every book on small boats in the public library. I 
scrounged old copies of YacuTiNc and pored over them till 
the bindings failed and the pages came apart in my hands. 
Fascinating reading, but really not much help to me. When 
they mentioned “dry rot,” they said, “Calls for surgery!” | 
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was interested in putting a boat together, not taking one 
apart! They spoke learnedly of stress and strain, of centers 
of resistance and draft of sails. They didn’t tell me how to 
cut down a junked mainsail from a schooner or how to make 
a jib on my mother’s sewing machine! 

Chinook could never have been rigged at all had it not 
been for the helpful assistance of a number of waterfront 
characters for whom the reconstruction project seemed to 
have a sort of fascination. Not that they ever did any work. 
They just stood around with a kind of awed look, and mut- 
tered to one another. There were also a few who seemed 
to do a lot of laughing. They’d point at some miracle of 
improvisation and guffaw. I didn’t mind, because they all 
took to bringing little gifts each time they came—a discarded 
block, a ball of caulking cotton, some tired line. One fairy 
godfather gave me the mainsail, which really wasn’t so hard 
to mend, a huge old gutter-pipe pump with some leather to 
patch it up, and a light anchor. I almost renamed the boat 
in his honor! 

The things I did to the mainsail to make it fit would give 
Ernest Ratsey  night- 
mares, and drive de Fon- 
taine and Calahan into 
strait jackets. Well, what 
of it? They sailed the 
same waters, but in dif- 
ferent circles than I. The 
“galley” consisted of a 
square cake tin filled 
with damp sand, with a 
can of Sterno buried in 
the sand. A bucket did 
duty as “head,” and inter- 
laced strips of canvas 
served as bunks. 

Finally, Chinook was 
ready to return to her element. In her fresh coat of paint, 
she looked as lovely as a cup defender. Some yachtsmen 
might have been supercilious about a few aspects of her 
appearance, but I couldn’t find a thing wrong with her. 
Harold, Mal and I lifted her with a long plank as a lever, 
stuck odd planks and some round logs under her keel, and 
carefully rolled her back to the water’s edge. When the 
tide came in, she was launched! 

I knew she'd leak until her hull swelled. After all, she’d 
been on the beach for years. Did her seams open up, the 
caulking fall out? Did Chinook sink? She did not! She floated 
proudly to her anchor, and took in a lot less water than I'd 
expected. Harold and I were even able to spare Mal from 
pumping long enough for him to run up to the house for 
some chow! And next morning, by golly, she was still afloat, 
although the water was lapping dangerously close to her 
gunwales. 

I'd like to tell you about some of our early trips in Chinook, 
but space does not permit. Each was a real adventure (how 
much so I can only now appreciate). Things happened when 
she set sail. There was no loafing and no lolling for her 
captain and crew! There were things to do—unexpected and 
unpredictable things. But we always got back. 

Let us now skip a couple of months, to the last exciting 
days of the Chinook. It is late August, and she lies on the 
beach at the foot of Beacon Hill, in Hempstead Harbor. 
She doesn’t look quite as shipshape as when she was 
launched. In fact, she won't stay afloat at all unless there’s 
someone aboard to keep pumping. This is not the result 
of any unsoundness in her hull or in the workmanship of her 
owner and crew. An unexpected encounter with some 
submerged rocks off Sands Point had slightly reduced her 
seaworthiness. She needed some things done to her. 

But Hempstead Harbor was a poor place to work on 
Chinook. It was too far for three boys who depended on 
their legs to get places, however long those legs might be. I 
got out some canvas, some marine glue and a few tools, 
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intending to patch her up well enough to float, then sail her 
to Great Neck, where we could work more conveniently. 
Of course, we had to stop work for an occasional swim, to 
cool off, so it was later than we'd intended when we finally 
pried Chinook back into the water and made sail. 

The weather was calm, and got calmer—one of those hot 
August afternoons on the Sound when there’s hardly enough 
wind to bend the flame of a candle. By the time we were 
off Prospect Point, we were losing ground to the outgoing 
tide. Suppertime had passed, and after all we had some 
obligations to our parents, who were unreasonably given to 
worrying about us. Besides, we were hungry. So we 
paddled in to shore. 

We made Chinook fast to a private dock, nice and secure, 
with bow lines, stern lines, breast lines and spring lines, 
just like the diagrams in the “Bluejacket’s Manual.” There 
was a big turreted house, like a castle out of “Ivanhoe,” 
visible behind a clump of trees. A brief scouting trip failed 
to disclose any signs of human life, so we tacked a note to 
the mast explaining that we were becalmed mariners, and 
would return in the 
morning for our boat. 

Next day, both Mal 
and Harold seemed re- 
luctant to go back and 
finish the cruise. So, fit- 
tingly, I started out alone 
for what was to be the 
last voyage of the 
Chinook. When I came 
in sight of the dock, I 
got a shock like a sud- 
den punch in the belly. 


There was a_ mast-like 


By the time I'd scrambled forward the jib was streaming off to leeward _ spar sticking out of the 


water, but no boat. I 
started to run. Chinook was there, with three feet of water 
over her decks! We'd moored her securely, all right—so 
securely, in fact, that when the tide came in she couldn't 
lift to it, and had been engulfed by the inexorable rise of 
the water. 

You don't give up easily when youre 15. I dove for the 
rock ballast and chucked it over the side. Then I let go the 
mooring lines. Chinook slowly rose to the surface and floated 
there, awash. I pulled her in toward the shore till she 
grounded, then waited for the tide to go out. As soon as her 
coaming was above water I started to pump, pausing only 
to pole her into deeper water when she came afloat. I was 
a tired boy when the pump finally sucked. 

As I took a short breather, I noticed that the weather 
had changed. Fast moving cirrus clouds had formed in 
the west and southwest. The later afternoon sky looked 
ominous. But I planned to sail the boat only to Steamboat 
Dock on the western shore of Great Neck—hardly five miles. 
I hoisted Chinook’s sopping sails and set forth. 

She was leaking badly. I couldn’t work the pump and 
still tend the sheets and tiller, so I bailed one-handed with 
an old ten-quart bucket. The wind was fresh, but it didn’t 
begin to live up to the ominous sky until Hewlett Point was 
almost abeam. Then the wind began to keen, the seas to 
steepen and break in white foam. Cold spray came over the 
bows. I eased the mainsheet till the sail was aflutter, but 
kept the jib sheeted down hard. Chinook was making fair 
headway, and very considerable leeway. Anxiously I watched 
the sloping mast and plunging bow. : 

She leaked a lot faster on the starboard tack than on the 
port. In fact, when she was on the port tack I had to lock 
the tiller in a series of notches I had cut in the coaming and 
use both hands for bailing. It had never occurred to me 
before that a boat might leak more on one tack than on 
another. I decided to make a long board on the port tack— 
claw all the way past City Island, so that I could ease sheets 
when I came about to head for Steamboat Dock. 
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As the wind increased, Chinook heeled till the lee rail 
went far under. She lost headway and began to drift to lee- 
ward. With that press of canvas, she wouldn't stand up to 
the wind. There was no chance of reefing the mainsail, but 
I decided to take in my big, home-made jib. I dropped the 
tiller in a notch, cast off the jib sheet, and ran forward. 
Chinook started to come into the wind, and I had to rush 
aft and shove the tiller over to the last notch. As I started 
forward again, the wildly fluttering jib began to pull loose 
from its grommets. Then the clew cringle let go. By the 
time I'd scrambled up to the bow, the jib was streaming off 
to leeward like a pennant, held only by the grommet in the 
head patch. While I watched, the grommet pulled loose 
and the sail disappeared. 

Chinook started to come into the wind again. Frenziedly 
I cast off the end of the jib halyard, then tumbled aft to keep 
her from rounding to. I threw a loop in the jib halyard, ran 
the running end through a snatch block, back through the 
lopp, and tightened it to serve as a preventer backstay for 
the straining mast. Then I 
started bailing again. The rem- 
nants of my lunch fell off the 
bunk in the cuddy, and floated 
disconsolately back and forth in 
the cockpit. 

Gradually, Chinook fought her 
way abreast of Hart Island. The 
wind kept increasing in force, 
until I had to keep the tiller 
almost hard over to keep from 
luffing. The tiller was past the 
notches I had cut, so I ham- 
mered several nails in the coam- 
ing to hold it. I desperately 
needed both hands for bailing. 
The seas hit with a shock that set the whole boat to shudder- 
ing. Chinook was almost on her beam ends. I could ac- 
tually see some of the nails we had so carefully clinched be- 
gin to straighten and pull out. 

Hart Island was now close under my lee, and Chinook, 
making more leeway than headway, was rapidly nearing it. 
I had read much of the dangers of a lee shore in a hard 
blow, but that was all theoretical. There was nothing theo- 
retical about the speed with which she was drifting crabwise 
toward that rocky beach. I knew what a lee shore really 
meant. In sudden panic of losing my ship, I prepared to cast 
off my es backstay, and pushed the tiller hard down. 

Chinook spun like a weather-vane ship on a pivot. Under 
the best of conditions, she had a weather helm which would 
put a Shelter Island catboat to shame. Now, she stuck her 
nose in the eye of the wind and hung there in irons, rolling 
and pitching so that I could hardly stand. The mainsail 
slapped till I was afraid it would follow the jib. Water 
was coming over her bows as well as through her nail-sick 
planking. 

As she gathered sternway I put the tiller hard over to 
starboard. Nothing happened. I tried putting the helm to 
port, and she showed a bit more disposition to fall off. I 
locked the tiller, grabbed an oar, and started frantically to 
paddle. Slowly she came around again, back once more on 
the port tack. I ran toward the beach at sickening speed 
until, about 50 yards from shore, I let her luff herself. As 
she came into the wind, I shoved the tiller hard to starboard 
and began to paddle across her counter. She had just enough 
way left to come about on the starboard tack. 

It was apparent that tacking was too risky to try again, 
and I could never fetch Steamboat Dock on the new tack— 
not with the amount of leeway Chinook was making. I 
eased the main sheet and worked her around till the wind 
was abeam. Id put into Manhasset Bay, under the lee of 
the land. Darkness had fallen during my struggle off Hart 
Island. Wind and sea were higher than ever, with white 
streaks of foam blown downwind on the black water. The 











“Chinook"’ was sailing faster than she had ever sailed 
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night made the scene even more terrifying, but I had too 
much to do to give way to panic. 

Fast as I bailed, the water seemed to be gaining on me. 
There was one spot in particular where it gushed in a thick 
stream into the cockpit. Apparently the seam had opened 
wide and the caulking been pushed out. I smeared black 
caulking compound on a patch of canvas, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to tack it over the gap, spreadeagling myself far 
over the topside like a hiking crewman on a Star boat. Then 
I made a roll of the patch and tried to shove it in the seam 
from the inside. It wouldn’t work. Finally I got the square 
cake tin from the “galley,” dumping the sand overboard. | 
suceeded in nailing this over the opened seam, with the 
canvas under it. I probably didn’t reduce the leak much, 
but at least I could no longer see that wide spurt of water. 
These efforts were constantly interrupted by periods of wild 
bailing with the bucket and rushes to the tiller to keep 
her on her course. 

But it was no use. With Chinook heeled till her boom 
threatened to dip in the water, 
I could not keep abreast of the 
leaks. She was opening up un- 
der my feet. I abandoned all 
hope of getting into Manhasset 
Bay, and put her before the 
wind. The apparent force of the 
wind lessened, and I breathed a 
prayer that it was blowing itself 
out. Looking downwind, the 
seas did not seem quite so 
threatening, either — until I 
looked astern! The towering seas 
seemed to be threatening to roll 
right over the counter. It seemed 
wise not to look astern. 

I hoped to be able to get into the little cove we called 
Half Moon Beach, where there'd be at least a little shelter, 
and anchor. Then I could bail her dry, or almost dry, 
rest my tired muscles and relax my nerves. Vain hope! | 
couldn't make Chinook reach into the cove without threat- 
ening to capsize. I decided to anchor anyway, and put down 
the helm. She came up into the wind as willingly as a balky 
horse turning towards the stable. The wind was blowing as 
hard as ever—perhaps even harder. I dropped the anchor, 
but when I snubbed the rode on the bitts it promptly parted. 
Again Chinook made uneasy sternway in the wild, black 
night, and again I struggled to shake her out of irons. 

Then, belatedly, I thought of two things that might help, 
I remembered once reading in YACHTING a vehement defense 
of the gaff-headed rig, in which one of the advantages 
claimed was that sail could be shortened quickly by dropping 
the peak. I stumbled forward to let go the peak halyards. 
Luckily I slacked off slowly, or the slatting boom would 
have dropped into the water. I hauled up the peak again, 
took the weight of the boom on the topping lift, and then 
dropped the peak. Next I hauled the centerboard half-way 
up, to move the center of resistance further aft. When I put 
the tiller hard over to starboard, her bow began to fall off 
to port. I shoved the tiller over to port, locked it, and began 
again to paddle across her counter. The sail filled, and 
Chinook resumed her wild career down wind. I set the jib 
halyard up again as a backstay, cursing myself for not having 
tried these expedients off Hart Island. 

At first, she was easier to steer, and all I had to worry 
about was jibing, broaching, losing the sail or the mast. . . 
and getting rid of the water that washed over my legs when 
she rolled. But as Execution Light came abaft the beam, 
the wind became stronger still. The tumultuous water took 
on a whitish appearance even in the darkness of the overcast 
night. Spindrift blew from the crests. Again I had to lock 
the tiller when I bailed. Chinook could now be steered in 
only one direction. It seemed to me, however, that the wind 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MEW BOATS 


Named for the birthplace in Ireland of the 
owner’s grandfather, ‘’Killara’’ (left) was designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens and built by Abeking & 
Rasmussen, of Lemwerder, Germany, for Edmond 
J. Moran. She flies the burgee of the New York 
or Norwalk Y.Cs. Her dimensions are 51‘5‘ X 
37’ X 11'8" X 7'6". Her sail area is 1202 ft., 
displacement 38,100 lbs. and her auxiliary is a 
Gray 4-112 with 2:1 reduction 


Kiekhaefer 

The 14’ molded plywood Utility and Sport Fisher- 

man, which has a beam of 5’, is but one of 

the many outboard models being built by Swift 
Woodcraft, Inc., of Mt. Dora, Fla. 


Krantz 


The ‘53 model of the 38’ steel Sport Sedan built by Roamer Boat Co., The Bryant Voyager, built by Bryant’s Marina, Inc., 
Holland, Mich., has accommodations for six and a number of interesting Seattle, Wash., is 21’ X 8’ X 5’ and weighs approximately 
design innovations. She is powered with twin Chrysler Royals, with 2.5:1 1000 Ibs. Two 25 hp. outboard motors give a cruising 


reduction, giving her a speed of 21.8 m.p.h. 


“Linda Anne,” is a steel sport fisher- 
man which was built in Holland for 
Roland McMahon, of Woodbury, 
N.J., and Fort Lauderdale, Fla. A 
stock boat imported by Feadship, 
Inc., of Greenwich, Conn., she is 
43'9" X 12'10” X 3’7"". She accom- 
modates four and is powered by twin 
Chrysler Royals giving a top speed 
of 23 m.p.h. 


speed of 20 m.p.h. with a 2000-Ilb. load 











U.S. Forest Service 


Juneau, Alaska’s capital, in background, with the Alaska-Juneau gold mine at right. Town in the foreground is Douglas 


[Romany III, a 45-foot bridge deck cruiser, and her crew of four 
have cruised from Seattle to Ketchikan, Loring, Wrangell and 
now Petersburg, finding Alaskan waters and landscape all they 
had imagined. Having just explored their first glacier, they are 
looking for more.] 


FTER OUR WEEK in the fishing town of Peters- 

burg, we were beginning to feel like old 

Alaskans. Mother remarked thoughtfully that 

any man with the foresight to make fishing 

his life work had a remarkably high grade of 

intelligence and Stockton agreed with her. 

Sister Susan and I listened respectfully, as did 

Andrew the dog. We got under way abruptly, before the 
town seduced us entirely. 

Marian Smith came down to see us off and, what with the 
fact that it would be another three weeks before her hus- 
band returned from his dental convention in the states, the 
leave-taking turned into a wild scramble of Marian’s packing 
to go with us. She and Sue between them accomplished the 
feat in exactly half an hour, and by the time Romany was 
fueled they were on the dock with Marian’s bags, ready to go. 

Up Stephens Passage our good weather held and Romany 
nosed into the small boat harbor at Juneau about 8:30 the 
next night. The town is a combination of frontier mixed 
smoothly with modern swank. All the bright lights and 
paraphernalia of the territorial capitol and the practical needs 
of the fishing and mining community—and unbelievably, not 
more than three blocks away, rising straight up 2000 feet, 
a sheer, forested mountain that looks into all the windows 
in town and bears down on the rooftops. The residential 
section circles round and round on a steep hill behind the 
main part of the town, backed by a park in a tiny green 
depression, and from its edge, straight up again, rises an- 
other mountain and a long mountain pass. 

To a stranger, the activity of the town centers around the 
Baranof Hotel. There are other hotels, and. good ones, but 


the Baranof is the one you hear about. It’s a nice, svelte, 
modern place, with comfortable coffee shop, muted dining 
room overlooking a cozy, shadowed, multi-tabled dance 
room with floor show, and a bar that serves drinks made 
with glacier ice. Through its lobby pass all degrees of 
Alaskans. The man in the business suit may have just re- 
turned from a flight into the interior or be telling a friend 
of the bad. blow he rode out on a hunting trip last week. The 
booted and mackinawed man at the desk is waiting for word 
as to when his chartered plane will be ready to take off for 
his mine or his lumber camp. The cluster of smartly groomed 
women heading toward a private dining room are Juneau 
housewives—or possibly legislators—attending a luncheon. 

We spent the evening in the “Bubble Room,” and next 
morning Marian ran into an old friend, Dr. J. O. Rude, 
who after introductions were made, casually handed Stockton 
the keys to his car and sent us off to see Mendenhall Glacier. 
The day was beautiful and the road out peaceful and sylvan. 
We passed cows grazing in pasture and there were flowers 
in profusion everywhere—big blue lupin and violet colored 
things and pinky small things. It led up gently to the glacier, 
which was so completely at variance that it left us numb. 

You have to see a glacier to believe it. It’s a vast ocean 
of ice, tilted through a funnel of mountains, serrated and 
lumped and ridged with million-year-old wrinkles as far 
back as the eye can see. Once this one reached to the sea. 
Now its base has receded inland leaving a long, gravelly 
river bed and house-sized boulders. The chopped-off face 
of the glacier is pitted with gravel and rocks forced down 
from the mountains above. And it’s a dead hulk—no longer 
the irresistible, grinding mass it was in the ice age, but a 
thoroughly vivid reminder of what the ice age meant. 

We came away wanting more glaciers and that evening. 
poring over charts, decided on Sawyer Glacier at the head 
of Tracy Arm, and we anchored the next night in the north 
bay just inside the entrance. Once there we had misgivings 
Icebergs were drifting down the main channel and severa! 





IN ALASKAN WATERS 


big ones had come to rest on the east side of the bay. The 
changing tide might swing them over to our side or might 
drift more in from Tracy Arm, so we kept a watch at inter- 
vals all night. 

Early in the morning we started up on an incoming tide. 
We had only gone a short distance from the bay when we 
passed a camp pitched on high shore, vacant for the moment 
but clearly inhabited. It seemed to make the inlet more 
friendly and we were grateful, for the ase of this place 
was the austerity and remoteness of unscaleable heights, per- 

endicular rock walls, sheer forest and white crags which 
even the brilliant warmth of the sun did not temper. 

The inlet is a 25-mile chasm cut into the heart of the 
mountains by a mile-wide ribbon of salt water, 100 to 200 
fathoms deep its full length and dotted with icebergs, large 
and small, a vast migrating colony which moves steadily in 
lines and rows, circling and drifting with a symmetry that 
is hypnotic. Through this silent restless host Romany moved 
gingerly. We took turns on the bow wielding a boat hook, 
plotting a path through the ice. Twice we saw mother seals 
and their babies sunning themselves on the ice, but they 
rolled off into the water when we approached. Except for 
them we were the only living things apparent. The bear 
and deer and mountain sheep which peopled the heights 
around us were an unseen, disembodied audience to our 
zigzagging route. 


Plenty of ice for the highballs. Bergs in Tracy Arm (above) and 
(below) Mendenhall Glacier. L. to R. are Mother, Marian, the 
author and Susan 


We had almost reached the glacier when the tide turned 
against us and ice became so thick it would have been fool- 
hardy to take Romany further. The glacier was still out of 
sight around a bend in the channel so we edged Romany into 
a small backwater protected from the ice by an outcropping 
pillar of stone, where she lay quietly against the overhanging 
rock with only a single line from her bow to a stunted tree 
in the cliff wall. 

Since either Stockton or I had to stay with the boat we 
decided to outboard up to the glacier in shifts. Stockton 
and Marian went first, expecting to be back at noon. They 
were—but on the far side of the channel. In the parade of 
ice on that side the skiff was completely invisible but we 
heard the outboard and spotted Marian’s red coat. We 
waved and sounded the horn but they kept right on until 
We lost them in the marching mass of white. We were sur- 
prised but thought only that they had decided to investigate 
something down channel. 


Part Il: “Romany Ill” Tackles Icebergs, 


Bad Weather, and Blind Piloting 
By KATHRYN WEBB 


Anyway it was warm and lazy there so we didn’t think 
much about it. When an hour passed and they still hadn’t 
returned we began quietly to worry, each maintaining a 
careful nonchalance before the others. Mother suggested 
casually that we'd better go after them, but Stockton and | 
have an ironclad rule born of countless mismeetings, that | 
“stay put” while he looks for me. So in spite of my disquiet 
I te Se put.” We could hear the intermittent thunder from 
the glacier as big bergs loosened by the falling tide broke 
away and crashed into the water. 

Their breaking sent two-foot swells rolling down the 
channel and for two hours I was more than busy, perched 
on a sloping ledge of rock, fending Romany off as each swell 
surged under her. But it didn’t keep me from worrying and 
when it slacked off, a little after three, and Stockton and 
Marian were still not back I could hardly keep from starting 
Romany up to look for them. Reflexes kept jerking my fin- 
gers towards the controls and I had to steel myself to go sit 
in the cockpit and preserve a semblance of calm before 
Mother and Sue. (“In an emergency women always manage 
to work themselves up to some hysterical action that puts 
everything at cross-purposes—”) So I sat—and my mind 
hurt and my flesh jumped as each succeeding minute failed 
to bring the sound of the returning outboard. 

At four a new current started drifting the bergs in towards 
our backwater and I thanked God for taking the decision 
off my shoulders. Romany had to move out now or run the 
risk of being crushed—but more than that, I knew the cold, 
hard certainty that something was wrong and that something 
had to be done. 

The current was setting in strongly and it took 15 minutes 
of backing and filling, with Sue on the stern fending off ice, 
before we could get Romany away from the rocks and into 
the channel. It was hard to know just how to start. The 
inlet seemed mammoth. The multi-shaped icebergs, any 























Sawyer Glacier (top) at the head of Tracy Arm. ‘Romany III’ 
in a snug anchorage north of Wrangell. Native Community 
House (bottom) just north of Ketchikan 


one of which might be a drifting white skiff, were countless 
We headed across for the opposite shore—Sue on the bow, 
boat hook in hand, picking our passage, studying every berg, 
large or small; Mother with the glasses going from pilot 
house to cockpit, doing the same—I at the wheel combing 
one side of the mile-wide channel then cutting back across 
to the opposite shore. The late afternoon sun slanted in 
through the pilothouse windows directly into our eyes and 
glared from the water and ice, blinding us. Nothing could 
have happened to them—but that’s when things did happen 
—on beautiful, clear days—those unexplainable things— 

Everywhere the rock walls went straight up from the 
water—walls a man couldn't climb if he lost his skiff Every- 
where but in two places in all that long inlet—one where a 
waterfall boiled from under a perfect rock arch about 20 
feet above the water, stemming out of a tiny verdant cradle 
which lay level behind it—the other a large, lush valley 
from which the stiff rock walls and mountains seemed to 
draw back in surprise as if the thing was somehow illegiti- 
mate. 

We searched them both, we questioned each piece of ice 
in all that channel—and they were so thick, big ones and 
little ones, that we had difficulty finding a way for Romany 
to go. Like a lost soul she sounded her horn regularly and 
found only emptiness and glare—not even an answering echo 
from the disinterested hills. 

Towards 6:30 we reached the camp we'd seen earlier in 
the day. The men said they'd been there since noon and 
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had not seen the skiff. We told them what had happened 
and that we were going back up the Arm. I had no plan 
and did not know what we would do when night fell but 
Stockton and Marian were someplace in that 20 miles and 
we had to go back. 

Coming down the last half of the channel my grip on the 
wheel was all that had held me upright and rigid. Now, 
turning back, a new certainty replaced my panic. The sun 
was no longer in our eyes and we could see better. We 
would go up one side and down the other. No more zigzag- 
ging. I found myself berating Romany for her timidity in 
working through the ice before. 

We were just turning in to the right hand shore when 
suddenly in the moving white ahead of us appeared a flash 
of red. It was gone instantly, replaced by blank white blocks. 
Or was it the sun growing more golden as it neared sunset? 
I put the glasses on it and could see nothing. Sue was on 
the bow shading her eyes and peering. We passed her the 
glasses—still nothing—but I moved up the throttle and 
headed in the direction from which that illusive red gleam 
had come. Again and again we thought we saw it and each 
time it disappeared. It was our imagination and there was 
nothing there—we must work back to the shore—but I kept 
on and finally after what seemed hours we saw it again— 
Marian’s red jacket fastened over the dip net and hoisted 
from the skiff. Then we could make out both their figures, 
weary and sunburned, and we let the boat drift while we 
got them aboard. 

Stockton’s tale was as hectic as mine. First the ice flow 
had prevented their cutting over directly to the right hand 
shore and then he had misjudged the outgoing current and 
looked for Romany around the next point. She had been 
completely invisible from across the channel, her white hull 
and after cabins indistinguishable from the bergs and her 
varnished pilot house merging with the cliffs. They had 
gone on from one point to the-next becoming more and more 
worried with the growing conviction that the increasing ice 
flow had forced me out and down channel. Then when they 
had finally only a half-hour’s supply of gas left in the out- 
board they had rowed, harassed by visions of Romany 
drifting helpless on the rocks or out to sea while I. tried 
vainly to start the engine. When, about 5:30, they reached 
the big jungle valley exhausted, Marian’s Alaska experience 
had convinced them that the only thing to do was to go 
ashore, collect wood for a signal fire and wait. After that 
doubts assailed them that perhaps they had passed us up, 
and Stockton’s imagination conjured the picture of his frantic 
wife driving Romany into the glacier in search of him. 

They had barely begun to collect firewood when they 
heard Romany in the channel, mooing like a cow for a lost 
calf. They had rushed down to the beach waving Marian’s 
red jacket and firing the rifle, practically under our eyes, 
and Romany had continued on, unseeing and unhearing. 
Marian was positive then that ['d gone to Juneau for help 
but Stockton knew Id never leave without them and bundled 
her into the skiff and out into the channel after us. They'd 
rigged the dipnet with Marian’s jacket, heckled by the 
thought that I'd pass them up again. We returned happily 
to our bay, signalling the news to the men in the camp as 
we went by. I’ve often wondered who they were and what 
they thought of our migrations. Probably it was not com- 
plimentary to yachtsmen in general. 

Going south again, we left Marian in Petersburg, dug 
clams across the narrows, picked strawberries in Wrangell, 
watched Indian children out berrying with buckets tied 
around their necks, and picked gallons of huckleberries and 
blueberries ourselves. Finally in Ketchikan we watched 
Mother and Sue off to Seattle on one of the Alaska SS Co. 
boats and then set about stocking Romany for the last leg 
of our Alaska cruise. 

It was five in the afternoon when we headed south and 
west alone, bound for Sitka. There was a stiff westerly blow- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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A KIT BOAT 


Part Il: Planking, Decking and Finishing Up 


By WALTER F. CHAPPELLE 


scribed in the previous installment to make sure it is 

right. Before cutting, lay a scrap piece of plywood 
over the portion of the frame being worked on and mark the 
gap as mentioned with the last illustration. See Illus. No. 8. 
A batten can also be used for this. As you plane wood away 
check once in a while to make sure you aren't cutting off too 
much. As the desired angle is approached, reduce the bite 
your plane takes. Always cut a wee bit less rather than more. 

There are two ways to check for a smooth surface. Put- 
ting mason’s chalk on a batten and rubbing the surface will 
cause chalk to be transferred to high spots. A point source 
of light, such as an unfrosted electric bulb, placed at a dis- 
tance can be made to throw telltale glancing rays across a 
surface. If you want to cut off one edge and not the other 
mark the edge to be left with mason’s chalk. Be sure the 
mark is there when you finish! All this may sound com- 
plicated, but is simple when you get to the job. 

If you had had a preformed kit, the temporary setting up 
could have been passed over. If you did find a preformed 
kit which suited your purposes you could go directly from 
the sanding and staining of the frames to the next step. In 
any case, it is now time to move the frame to the place 
where finally assembly will take place, and assemble it. 
Now is the time to glue it, if that is to be done. 

Before clamping the planking on, clamp a 2 X 4 to the 
keel to keep the frame from warping. Stress when the ply- 
wood is clamped on one side only could warp the whole 
framework. 

Bulges may develop where the planking does not fit tight 
to the framework. The problem is to draw the planking up 
and at the same time get rid of the bulges. In such a case 
don’t start at one end and work to the other. The bulge 
would just be worked down to one end and made worse. 
The right way to absorb a bulge is to (a) clamp the plank- 
ing out toward the ends; (b) secure to a midship frame with 
a third clamp; (c) secure intermediate clamps, each time 
bisecting a span of planking between two clamps already 
installed. When each clamp is put on to bisect a bulge it 
reduces and spreads the bulge out so that it disappears. The 
same procedure should be followed in putting in screws 
between the clamps, or in any similar circumstances. 

Thus, in Illus. No. 9, the “C” clamps were put on in the 
order indicated by the numbers. 

When the panels are clamped in place, drill locater holes 
through to the framework at the stem, amidships and at 
the transom, so the panel can be put back in exactly the 
same position. Now with a pencil make a tracing of the 
framework on the plywood. One spot will not be so easy. 
Look at the chine near the stem in Illus. No. 10. Note that 
the edge of the plywood near the bow lies flat against the 
chine and cannot be traced. Here you can trace the lower 
edge of the chine, but will have to measure up half the 
thickness of the chine at three-inch intervals and lay out 
these distanees on the panel after it is removed. 

Now take the panel off the frame and lay it tracing side 
up. Mark the points where screws are to go, and drill pilot 
holes with a fine drill, to make sure each screw will come in 
exactly the right spot. It goes fast and you will be sure to 
hit the center of the frame when finally fastening it. To 
sive time, drilling every third hole will make enough to let 
you locate the alternate screws accurately. 


Test ARE several ways to check the beveling de- 


No. 10 
(below) 





Excess material can now be cut off around the edge of 
the panels, but don’t saw right to the line, as the plywood 
splinters. Leave an eighth-inch or so extra. After sawing 
the first inch or so look underneath to make sure you are not 
splintering into areas to be used. The extra stock you leave 
can be planed off after the panel is screwed in place, except 
along the chine near the stem. That area must be taken 
care of first, as a plane can’t be used because the chine is 
in the way. 

Lightly sand the surface of the panel while it is flat, being 
very careful not to raise the grain. Plywood is sanded at 
the factory. You might only have to take off a light fuzz. 
There is less chance of getting into trouble now, on a 
flat surface, than later when the panel is on the boat. 
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Illus. No. 11, showing change from butt to lap joint 
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Illus. No. 12, showing a one-man bending rig 


Put the plywood primer on before the panels are put on 
the framework. This is very important. Dry rot can start 
in the edge of the panel and creep between the layers, so be 
sure to soak the edges well. Use a primer that has a wood 
preservative in it for further safety against rot. The special 
primers intended for plywood will help hide the troublesome 
grain that is characteristic of this material. 

The panel is now ready to be fastened permanently in 
place. First, the framework must be covered with the special 
putty-like compound usually furnished with kits. Be gen- 
erous with it even if you must buy extra. When you put in 
the screws this material should ooze out all along the joint. 

When putting the panel in place, put screws in the locater 
holes first to make sure it is positioned exactly as when you 
traced it. This is important. Then pull it up to the frame 
with “C” clamps, putting them on in the same order and 
way as when you made the trial fitting. 

With everything in place you are ready to drill and 
counter sink holes for screws. Mahogany is softer then white 
oak. Thus holes drilled for the same size screw in mahogany 
would be smaller than in white oak. A pilot hole just a bit 
too big will cause the screw to strip its hold in the wood and 
not grip. Too small a hole in hard wood will cause the 
screw to bind and even break. It may be necessary to 
lubricate by putting a little water in the hole before inserting 
the screw. This can be done with an oilcan. Soap, or a 
larger hole, can be used for greater effect. 

Be just as careful about bulges in the paneling when fas- 
tening as when clamping. Even though you smooth a bulge 
out by clamping the panel as previously mentioned, still 
there will be slight bulges remaining between each clamp. 
Work these out by putting in the screws in the order men- 
tioned for clamping. 

Countersink for the holes very little. Too much will 
cause them to pull through the wood. Use a ratchet screw- 
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driver to turn the screws level with the surface. Then care- 
fully give them another turn below the surface. Go no 
further then necessary to have a plug hole. Be sure they 
go in straight or the head will be tilted up on one side. 
Then when you sand the plug one side of the screw will be 
uncovered. 

With both sides on, the stress on the framework is even 
and so the 2 x 4 which has been clamped to the keel can 
be removed. 

Now the time has come to fit the bottom panels. The 
sharpest bend in the plywood will be in the bottom near the 
bow. It is easy to bend the plywood, but care must be 
taken regarding plugs. These are put in the plywood in 
manufacturing as sort of patches to replace imperfections in 
the wood, such as knotholes. There are round plugs and 
longer fish-shaped ones. In bending the wood these plugs 
may pop out. Use the panels on that side of the boat where 
the plugs will be in the stern. If they must be at the bow, 
then on the inside is better than the outside. 

Draw a line down the center of the keel. Clamp the edge 
of one of the panels to the keel along this line. If the line is 
straight and the panel isn’t you will have to plane the edge 
so it is. Best way to make a long, straight line is by snapping 
a string rubbed full of mason’s chalk where the line is 
wanted. 

You can’t use “C” clamps along the chine as the side panel 
is in the way. You will have to use screws at 24” intervals. 

Near the bow the chine seam will change from a lap 
joint to a butt joint. Illus. No. 11 demonstrates the status 
of this change at successive stations from stern (A) to bow 
(E). Sometimes this change takes place abruptly at a point 
where the top and bottom are notched. On other boats it is 
gradual. If the panels come notched and instructions in- 
dicate this procedure, then it must be used. The author 
felt the gradual change was neater and easier. 

First, half the bottom was clamped in place and the frame 
traced on it as with the sides. The edge of the side panel 
was then chalked from a point where the change started to 
the stem. The bottom panel was pressed down on this 
chalked edge transferring a line to the bottom panel from 
the side panel where it should be cut to make the gradual 
change from lap to butt joint. 

When finally fastening, it was necessary to go along with 
a chisel and do some final fitting to get the panel to drop 
neatly in place. The chisel must be sharp enough to easily 
make a fine cut by hand. Don't let this change of lap to 
butt joint scare you. You may have difficulty picturing it in 
your mind, but when you come to the task it is easy and 
obvious. 

After one bottom panel has been marked and _locater 
holes drilled, the other side is similarly processed. Pilot holes 
are then drilled and the panels sanded as with the sides. 

Bending the panels at the stem may be a problem, as 
the curve is so sharp. It will help to lay towels or rags on 
the part to be bent. Keep them saturated with hot water 
for an hour or two before bending them. You don’t have 
to keep it hot all the time, but go about some other job and 
pour on some hot water once in a while. Friends will come 
in handy to hold the forward paneling down while fastening. 
You can also rig a board and line to hold it as in Illus. No. 12. 

Now, where necessary the bottoms can be planed even 
with the sides. The “V” along the keel near the stem will 
have to be planed flat to take the outer keel. 

The plastic material used to plug the screw holes is very 
hard when dry, difficult to sand or cut down even with the 
surface. It is important that no more then necessary be 
put on to begin with. A small diameter of the wad you 
catch with the putty knife and squeeze into the holes will 
make a neater job. The plug must stand up a bit before 
drying, as it shrinks. 

Be careful not to raise the grain of the wood around the 
plug when smoothing it off. If the plug is quite high it is 
(Continued on page 96) 











DOCKSIDE EQUIPMENT 


Special Gear For the Boat Which Will Be Lying Alongside 
A Dock For an Indefinite Period 


By JOHN MONTGOMERY 


her owner are happiest when under way. Still, a large 

part of many a cruising boat’s life is spent made fast 
to a dock, particularly in southern waters where a yacht 
may remain the whole winter in a marina or boatyard, 
seldom casting off until the push northward in the spring. 
Lying alongside a dock for long periods, a boat needs special 
equipment not generally considered necessary by the cruis- 
ing or weekending boat owner. Many boats carry the gear 
mentioned below, having discovered its need in long stays at 
one dock; the majority would find it useful. 

First, the mooring lines. Many boats dock so infrequently 
and for such short periods that their dock lines are inade- 
quate. The skipper uses a halyard or sheet or part of the 
anchor rode; if he has a dock line it is apt to be a worn out 
halyard, frayed and tired and liable to snap. The mooring 
lines of a dockbound boat should be of at least % inch diam- 
eter manila of highest grade. The strain on the dock moor- 
ing is not continuous, as on a mooring pennant, but consists 
of sharp jerks that only the sturdiest line can hold against. 
Wire cable lacks elasticity and is liable to scar the boat. 
Spring lines can be of lighter stuff. 

There should be a large eye splice in one end of each 
line so that it can be dropped over a spile. Many boatmen 
make this eye big enough to take a round turn around the 
spile, claiming that it lessens friction of the line against the 
wood. Chafing of dock lines and fender gear is one of 
the principal problems of the dockside boat owner, for not 
only does it damage both line and boat but it will keep 
occupants of the boat awake during the night with some of 
the most discordant notes known to man. 

Generally speaking, all lines that touch, or are apt to 
touch, a taffrail or rail cap should be well parceled. Canvas 
is generally used for this job, a square being wrapped several 
times around the line and seized, but almost any cloth will 
do. Perhaps the best antichafe gear for permanent mooring 
is a section of rubber garden hose slipped over the line. This 
can either be slipped on at the bitter end of the mooring 
line, or slit with a knife and placed directly at the chafing 
spot. The slit should be spiral so the hose does not open 
under pressure. Sometimes, even with the most artful 
parceling, a line will rub against a rail giving out an ear- 
splitting “scronch.” When this happens, the parceling should 
be doused with talcum powder. 

The dock electric line is probably next in importance in 
dockside living. The modern yachtsman enjoys the comfort 
and economy of electric appliances in his boat as well as 
in his home. But electricity in a boat comes from generators 
and storage batteries and many boats do not have separate 
light plants. Therefore, a boat that is tied up any length 
of time must obtain its electric power from a shore line. The 
home afloat should have a 100-foot dock power line of not 
less than 12 gauge wire. 

The problem of whether or not to rectify the AC shore 
current to the boat’s own voltage of DC is one for the owner 
to decide himself. There are too many arguments for and 
against employing a rectifier (often called a converter or 
inverter) to be discussed fairly in a short space. If the 
_Owner_decides on a rectifier he has the choice of numerous 
brands and types and can obtain high wattage without 
encumbering his boat with bulky and noisy equipment. The 
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owner who decides in favor of using AC should purchase an 
automobile type battery charger for keeping his batteries 
at the proper level, even though he has a generating plant. 
The operating cost is negligible and the saving in gasoline 
will eventually pay for the charger. Many marinas will not 
allow light plants to be operated except at certain hours 
and a silent generator certainly makes for more amiable 
neighbors. 

As a docked boat’s decks and topsides will foul quicker 
than one under way or at anchor, a good hose is essential 
and should be used daily. The hose should be of the garden 
type and of 50-foot length, with a nozzle. A 25-foot hose is 
nearly always useless on a dock as hydrants are generally 
too far apart for it to reach the boat. The new plastic hose 
is a boon for yachtsmen as it is light, stows in a small space, 
is impervious to salt or fresh water, the sun or bilge scum 
and will not mark paint. 

A handy attachment for the hose is a venturi syphon 
(sometimes called an automatic syphon). This device, which 
costs less than $2.00, is commonly used for emptying wash- 
ing machines, and can be obtained at hardware and appli- 
ance stores. Attached to the end of a hose it will pump out 
the bilge in a matter of minutes. It is also useful in cleaning 
out water and fuel tanks. 

Canvas awnings—plenty of them—are a must for the home 
afloat, particularly in southern waters. The type of awning 
will depend upon the boat, but the ingenious owner will 
make the awning serve more than as just a sunshade. It can 
be used to aid ventilation and, in hard water sections, to 
catch the precious rainwater which makes the galley slave’s 
life easier. 

As a boat is designed to ventilate fore and aft when lying 
into the wind, a boat at a dock, seldom being in line with 
the wind, needs artificial ventilation. This is particularly 
true of sailboats because of their depth and small ports. The 
simplest and oldest “booster” is a wind scoop, a canvas 
funnel that is rigged toward the wind and is led into a 
forward hatch or ventilator. Another popular booster is a 
turbine type ventilator which, spun by the wind, forces air 
downward into the cabin. When there is a dock power line 
aboard an electric fan is an efficient booster, particularly on 
those nights when the wind disappears completely. The 
fan should be placed below a ventilator or hatch and pointed 
in the natural line of ventilation. 

Fending a boat off a dock is a science in itself, particularly 
in localities where there are strong currents or a big range 
of tide. Every boat owner has his pet method of keeping 
his vessel away from the dock, as no two boats act alike. 


(Continued on page 85) 


























Drawings by Carl Lane 
Insect protection is often a problem of dockside living. Diagonal 
inset screens which fit within the regular screen add protection 












“Sopranino” in Barbados after a 4812 day passage from Falmouth 


[For the benefit of those readers who may have missed the au- 
thor’s previous article, “Across the Atlantic In a 20-Footer,” 
YACHTING, June, 1952, we quote from the introduction to it: 

“In December, 1950, there was formed in England an organi- 
zation known as the Junior Off-Shore Group. It was created to 
sponsor a new type of racing, described as being ‘somewhere in 
character between dinghy and ocean racing, and to provide the 
owner with a boat between 16’ and 20’ |.w.1., capable of extensive 
cruising.’ 

“This organization traces back to the autumn of 1947, when 
Patrick Ellam set about producing the smallest possible boat that 
would take two men from England to France and back with 
reliability. The answer was Theta, a 20’ sailing canoe, whose off- 
shore passages revealed certain limitations for extended cruising. 
Mr. Ellam then commissioned J. Laurent Giles to design a boat 
incorporating certain of the characteristics of a dinghy, but 
having a cabin and a fixed keel. The result was Sopranino, 
launched in August, 1950. Her dimensions are: |.0.a., 20’; l.w.1, 
179”; beam, 5’9”; draft, 3’8”. She has 191 feet in the three 
working sails of her racing rig (a smaller one was carried across 
the Atlantic ). 

“Shortly after her launching she sailed with the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club from Plymouth, England, to Santander, Spain, 
where she arrived some five days and five hours later. Sopranino 
raced throughout the 1951 season with the J. O. G., taking four 
firsts and bringing her total distance logged up to some 2200 miles 
within a year. By that time her owner was certain of her relia- 
bility, and decided to attempt an east-to-west crossing of the 
Atlantic in her.” 

The author and his crew, Colin Mudie, sailed from Falmouth 
in September, 1951, and made the 3693-mile passage to Barbados, 
B. W. L., in 48% days. During the past year Sopranino has 
touched at various Caribbean and American ports and has recently 
arrived at City Island, N.Y.] 


lying safely at the Hampton (Va.) Yacht Club, I 

cannot help looking back to the times when the 
voyage came near to a sudden and disastrous ending. I 
reckon that we came close to sudden death, on average, 
about once a month, but that is life, and boats. One of the 
closest calls of all occurred when I was within five miles of 
the American coast, sailing single-handed from Havana to 
Miami. 

Colin Mudie, my partner, had had to leave the ship and 
fly from Nueva Gerona, in the Isle of Pines, to Bermuda to 
sail home in the British yacht, Bloodhound, so I had picked 
up a couple of local boys for the run from there round Cabo 
San Antonio, the western end of Cuba, to Havana. 

I spent a few days in Havana having a look around and, 
as there was nobody there who wanted to take a ride to 
Miami just then, I decided to go on alone. So off I sailed 


\ MERICA at last! As I sit here aboard the little ship, 


“SOPRANINO” ARRIVES 





IN AMERICA 


The 20-Foot Ocean Racer Nearly Comes to Grief on 
the Last Leg of her 7,000-Mile Passage from England 


By PATRICK ELLAM 


from the International Yacht Club at midday on Friday, the 
11th of July. Outside it was a bit choppy, with seas run- 
ning around five or six feet high, but nothing out of the 
ordinary as I laid my course to the northward to get into 
the full force of the Gulf Stream. 

By 1930 that evening, when it was good and dark, it 
breezed up to a good Force 5 plus from the northeast. 
Sopranino began to bury her rail and carry rather too much 
weather helm, so I tied in a reef in the mainsail, after which 
she settled down to a comfortable slog to windward. We 
were then some 25 miles off shore, so I set the self-steering 
gear and retired below for a sleep. Around 0130, however, 
I was rudely awakened by a series of fierce little squalls and 
had to nip out on to the foredeck to hand the genoa, reset- 
ting the steering gear and leaving her working her way 
quietly up to windward under reefed mainsail alone. After 
long association, I know full well that Sopranino knows how 
to sail a darned sight better'than I do and I hate being 
uncomfortable, so on such occasions I just snug her down 
and leave her to get on with it, always provided, of course, 
that we have plenty of sea room all around us. 

In the morning it really was rather beastly outside. The 
wind was blowing about Force 5 between sharp squalls and 
the Gulf Stream was kicking up short little seas about eight 
feet high. However, the job was to get to Miami, so I cooked 
some breakfast and washed up, then washed and shaved 
myself and came on deck to set some more sail and reel off a 
few more miles to the northward. Up went the genoa, and 
all that day (Saturday) we slogged to windward, making 
good a steady 2% knots on a course of 020 true, plus a steady 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The 20’ offshore racer in Miami with the author ‘on deck” 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 

















N KEEPING with the recent trend toward moderate 
draft, this smart looking yawl from the office of John 
G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass., will undoubtedly 
appeal to a great many cruising and long distance racing 
men. The boat was designed with the idea of carrying a 
paid hand, and you will note from the accommodation 


plan that his berth is aft on the port side. By the use of 


an extension transom in the main cabin, it is possible to 
sleep three in that area, while there is a nice two-berth 
private stateroom forward. It is possible in a boat of this 
size to work in a fair sized head. 

From the looks of her she should carry her sail well and 
be a comfortable cruising boat while at the same time 
being able to give a good account of herself in long dis- 
tance races. According to the designer, she should rate 
favorably under the Cruising Club of America rule. She 
will carry 8500 Ibs. of iron outside ballast with a moderate 
amount of trimming ballast inside. Her working sail area 
of 684 feet is moderate but adequate and, with the big 
foretriangle, she will be able to carry a good sized genoa 
jib, while the plans also show a mizzen staysail. 





L.o.a., 396” L.w.L., 27'7” 
Beam, 11'2” Draft, 4’3” 
S.A., 684 ft. Displ., 21,760 lbs. 


Power, Gray 4-91, 25-hp. 
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A 21-MILER BY 
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GEORGE MEESE 





L.o.a., 800” L.w.L., 27°11” 
Beam, 9’8” Draft, 2’6” 


| 
Power, Twin Gray Model 100s 





LTHOUGH this boat was designed 
to the specifications of a New 
Jersey yachtsman, her plans are avail- 
able from George E. Meese, of Spa 
Creek, Annapolis, Md. The owner’s 
requirements called for a boat capable 
of developing maximum speeds with 
good open water performance and large 
cabin space to permit comfortable liv- 
ing aboard. Accommodations for an 
owner's party of four are provided. She 
is intended for high speed commuting, 
sport fishing and cruising. 
With her twin Gray Model 100s, de- 
veloping 100 hp. each at 3400 r.p.m. 


. she is estimated to knock off a com- 


fortable 21 m.p.h., while her fuel tank- 
age of 110 gallons will give her a cruis- 
ing range of approximately 120 miles at 
full throttle. Specifications call for a 
frame of white oak, planking of mahog- 
any, canvas forward deck and _ teak 
cockpit. Trim will be mahogany and 
fastenings bronze. 

Equipment will include a CO, system 
by Walter Kidde & Co., Surrette six-volt 
batteries, Perko galley equipment and 
Wilcox, Crittenden steering gear. 


“HIGHLANDER,” A MODIFIED MAINE COAST LOBSTERMAN 





L.o.a., 28’0” Beam, 8’6” 
Draft, 30” 
Power, Gray 6-244 Deluxe finish 





UILT BY Haggett & Kenniston of Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, in 1951, Highlander is owned 
by A. K. MacDonald of South Orange, N.J., and 
Southport, Maine. Intended primarily for day use, 
the boat, although she has a complete galley and 
head, has only one bunk. The hull is a traditional 
Maine lobster boat design and is sturdily constructed 
with a white oak frame, cedar planking and bronze 
fastenings. Power is supplied by a Gray Express 
6-244 Deluxe finish engine turning a 17” x 13” 
turbo prop through 1%:1 reduction gear. This gives 
a top speed of 20 m.p.h. under favorable conditions. 
The owner is particularly enthusiastic about the 
steering mechanism which was made for him by the 
Bristol Machine & Gear Co. of Bristol, Maine. Other 
equipment includes a Gray fresh water cooling sys- 
tem, tinned copper gas tanks, Fairbanks valves, 
Kelvin White Constellation Express compass, and 
a Radiophone 15-watt phone. Also both electric 
and mechanical bilge pumps, a stainless steel sink 
and an oak tank for fresh water. As safety measures 
she is equipped with vapor sniffers and CO, fire 
extinguishers. 


CorreEcTION: In our December, 1952 issue, 
on page 58, we erroneously gave the owner 
of Jolly Roger as Donald Vincent. Actually 
she is owned by Donald H. Nugent, of the 
Pine Orchard Club. 
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“CATHERINE S,’’ ATKIN-DESIGNED 30-FOOTER 


TKIN & COMPANY of Darien, Conn., 
turned out this handsome 25’ water- 
line gaff-headed cutter for a yachtsman of / 
Brooklin, Maine. No attempt has been / 
made by the designer to crowd sumptuous / 
accommodations into the short-ended hull / 
of this little packet, nevertheless she will / 
comfortably accommodate a party of three 
—two in the main cabin and one forward. 
The galley, with its Shipmate stove, sink ys 
and icebox, provides good working space is 
and there is 6’ of headroom under the 
companion slide for the cook. /; 
A Universal Utility Four engine fits 
neatly under the bridge deck and cockpit / 
floor and will provide ample power for a / 
speed of 7 miles per hour. Gasoline tanks Z ig 4 . 
are installed on the cockpit floor so that L § || SF tae % 
any spillage will flow overboard through ‘/ At , 
the scuppers. Her propeller is a two- ri ore yay || \ 
bladed Columbian, Style D. , Fé a I 
Catherine S will carry a modest gaff- J | ry 
headed main, staysail and jib, with a total 44 Pe ae a \ Fak 
area of 527 ft. There is a lot to be said for ~* Ss 
the gaff-headed sail plan, especially as 
it applies to wholesome cruising yachts. 
Construction calls for white oak frame, 
white cedar or eastern pine planking and \ 
white pine decks with caulked seams. Trim  —— accent iiismmeeuadlll iniaietinee 
will be oak and fastenings galvanized. Her 
toilet will be a Seaclo and her stove a 
No. 1011 Shipmate coal and briquet burn- 
er. Her lead ballast keel weighs 3200 Ibs. 


2>> 














L.o.a., 29°10” L.w.l., 25’0” 
Beam, 8’9” Draft, 4'10” 
Sail area 527 feet 
Power, Universal Utility Four 
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POLICE BOAT BY ALBERG & BRENGLE 
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AMES E. GRAVES, INC. of Marble- 

head launched this boat in August 
1952 for the Marblehead Police De- 
partment. Built from plans by Alberg 
& Brengle of 131 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass., she will be used for patrolling 
Marblehead harbor and surrounding 
waters. An interesting feature is the 
combination fire and bilge pump which 


“KILLER,” PENOBSCOT BOAT 
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L.o.a., 32’1” L.w.l., 30’0” 
Beam, 9’6” Draft, 2’10” 
Power, Lathrop LH Deluxe 











serves the dual purpose of supplying 
water to two 2” fire hoses and also is 
able to pump out boats in danger of 
sinking. 
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WORKS 


A Lathrop LH Deluxe motor will 
drive her at an estimated 12 knots 
through a single screw with a 2:1 re- 
duction gear. 

Framing will be of oak, planking 
Philippine mahogany, decks pine and 
trim mahogany, fastenings galvanized 
screws and hardware by Wilcox, Crit- 
tenden. 


SPORT FISHERMAN 





L.0.a., 260” Beam, 8’4” 
Draft, 2’1” Speed, 15-20 m.p.h. 
Power, various options 





HIS 26-footer is being offered as a 
stock model by the Penobscot Boat 
Works, of Rockport, Maine. She can 
be fitted for bass or big game fishing 
or harpooning. Accoramodations include 
two berths forward, a small galley space 
with a 60-lb. ice stowage, dish shelves 
and other necessary equipment. There 
is a head to port, abaft the berths. Full 
headroom is achieved in the way of 
the galley and the head and there is 
5/5” in the main cabin. 
For power the boat can carry either 
a 100-hp. diesel, delivering an estimated 
top speed of 15 m.p.h., a 150-hp. gaso- 
line engine delivering 18 to 20 miles, 
or twin 60-hp. motors delivering about 
16 miles. She will have a stainless steel 
fuel tank and Columbian Bronze pro- 
peller and clutch control mechanism. 
A canopy suntop can be installed. 
Frame is of oak, planking of cedar 
decks. pine, canvas covered. 
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UAMTEA,’’ A 35-FOOTER 





L.0.a., 35’8” L.w.l., 31'0” 
Beam, 9’7” Draft, 5’4” 
Sail Area, 670 feet 











DWARD RABENECK, of Nanaimo, V.I., British 
Columbia, designed this able looking ketch for N. A. 
Beketov, a member of the Royal Victoria Y.C. The owner's 
requirements were for a boat in which he could enjoy 
cruising races and in which two couples could cruise with 
a maximum of comfort and privacy. 

With her easy sections, sweeping diagonals and slightly 
hollow waterlines forward and aft, this boat should be 
comfortable in a seaway and easy to drive under choppy 
conditions. Her moderate sail area of 670 ft. with a divided 
head rig providing double headstays for extra support for 
the mainmast, is sufficient to give her a good turn of speed, 
and the addition of a big genoa, parachute spinnaker, and 
mizzen staysail provides light canvas for racing or for 
cruising when the wind falls light. 

Essentially she is a light displacement hull with mod- 
erate beam and outside ballast of just under 2% tons. The 
raised deck construction offers maximum room below as 
well as on deck, stronger and less expensive construction 
and -less likelihood of leaking. 
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AN OWNER-DESIGNED 
VEST POCKET CRUISER 





L.o.a., 24'4” L.w.L., 20’0” | 
Beam, 7’8” Draft, 3’5” 


| 
| S.A., 323 ft. Displ. 6600 lbs. 
| Power, Universal Blue Jacket Twin 





RVING W. WATSON of 151 Randolph Street, South Weymouth, 
Mass., who tells us he is opening a designing office in Boston, 
designed this boat for his own use and plans to build her himself. 
She was planned with long distance cruising for the owner and his 
wife in mind, and also for simplicity and economy of maintenance 
and operation. 

The design shows a nice sweep of sheer and a quarter rail aft 
which, with its decoration, will provide a feeling of security in the 
cockpit. The cockpit is a commodious one for a boat of this size. 

The full sections should enable her to carry her sail well while 
the sweeping, easy diagonals and nice waterlines should give this 
hull a fair turn of speed. Traditionalists will appreciate the hand- 
some clipper bow and nicely carved figurehead and trailboards. 

Power will be provided by a Universal 12-hp. Blue Jacket Twin. 
Tinned copper tankage will be provided for 32 gallons of gas and 
the same of water. Sails will be made by P. C. Wallace. 

Construction calls for white oak frame, %” white cedar planking, 
pine decks and Honduras mahogany trim. Fastenings will be bronze. 
Spars will be of solid Sitka spruce, made by the owner, and stand- 
ing rigging will be of galvanized plow steel. Hardware will be 
provided-by Wilcox, Crittenden. 
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GADGETS 


For Catting a Plow Anchor 


» “This device handles a 52-Ib. plow 
anchor easily and with nothing to do 
but take a turn around the samson post 
after the anchor is catted,” says George 
R. Lum, of Wilton, Conn. 

The frame can be cast or welded up 
of strip stock, which it would be well 
to have galvanized after the part is 
fabricated. Mr. Lum reports that for 
the one he has on his boat Vagrant II, a 
41-footer, he had his frame welded. In 
the drawing the frame is designated as 
part No. 1. Part No. 2 is the bracket 
which is secured to the bowsprit by 
means of screws from underneath and 
also by a through bolt, which also sup- 
ports and provides a pivot for part No. 
1. It would probably be best to have 
part No. 1 made of cast bronze. The bolt 
should be about %” to %” in diameter 
and long enough to reach through the 
bowsprit, as shown, with a nut and 
washer on the far side. 

Parts No. 3 and No. 4 are rollers and 
may be made up either as single cast- 
ings or in three pieces, as indicated in 
the drawing. In the latter case, the two 
flanges can be either cast iron or cast 
bronze and the nipple between can be 
brass or steel pipe (galvanized). The 
dimension “X” will of course have to 
be wide enough to take the shackle or 
splice on the anchor cable. 

It can be seen that in operation this 
device is quite simple, as illustrated at 
A, B, and C, the left side of the draw- 
ing. The dimensions shown are those 
used for a 52-lb. plow anchor and 
would have to be varied to suit anchors 
of different weights. 


A Handy Brush Keeper 


» Thomas F. Cooke, of Branford, 
Conn., very kindly sent me a rubber cap 
which is designed to fit snugly on top 
of mayonnaise or mason jars and which 
has a hole in its center through which 
the handle of a brush may be thrust. 
By this means it is possible to suspend 
the brush in any liquid desired, to keep 
it in good shape between uses. It could 
also be used for keeping paint, which 
you expected to use again shortly, from 
being exposed to the air during tem- 
porary periods between uses. 

Mr. Cooke tells me that he uses four 
jars capped with this rubber brush 


holder: one filled with white shellac, one 
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Glass jar 
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with varnish, one with white paint, and 

one with colored paint. Says he, “they 

save an awful lot of brush cleaning.” 
The one he sent me came from the 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Bottle Top Wrench 
& George R. Lum of Wilton, Conn., 
referring to a device I published several 
months ago for opening the canister on 
my spray outfit, writes as follows: “Re- 





garding your bottle opener in a recent 
issue of YACHTING, how about a simple 


means as shown herewith? Two of 
these will open anything and can be 
used for tightening pipe with a polished 
finish.” 

I made up one of these from a piece 
of %” by 1” transmission belting I had 
in the shop and found it worked very 
well, particularly if the face of the belt 
were given a rubbing with one of the 
non-slip compounds which can be pur- 
chased in almost any hardware store. 
For loosening recalcitrant jar tops or 
setting up the canister on a spray outfit 
this simple device would be hard to 
beat. It certainly is much simpler than 
the vise or clamp which I developed for 
that purpose. 

I haven’t shown any dimensions on 
the sketch because the size will depend 
upon the work you want to do. For 
heavy work you will need more than 
two screws in the strap and you may 
also want a longer handle for additional 
leverage. The strap will also want to be 
somewhat wider in the larger sizes, I 
suppose. 
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Further Thoughts on Fuel Lines 
m You may remember that in our 
September 1952 issue, I published a 
description by Dr. Paul Sheldon of his 
way of blowing out his fuel line be- 
tween the tank and the carburetor. 
Shortly after the page appeared, I re- 
ceived a very nice letter from John 
Sewall, of Buffalo, enclosing a Schrader 
valve. I quote below from this letter. 

“Here is the air valve you want for 
blowing out your fuel lines. It is called 
a Schrader Tank Valve. I found it 
listed in the catalogue of Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, Buffalo 5, page C488, 
Fig. No. 645. There is another type, 
No. 1468, which has a short length of 
plain pipe beneath the % pipe thread— 
apparently to let you weld something 
on below if you wish. Kindly accept the 
enclosed with the compliments of a 
grateful reader. And don’t concern your- 
self about the expense. It cost me, I 
think, 22¢ complete; but I just called 
them up and if you want more you must 
pay 40¢ on account of the Democrats. 

“I have found it wise to apply a very 
moderate amount of John Crane's Plastic 
Lead Seal to the threads of all such 
devices. If carefully put on with a 
small paint brush, there is no danger 
of clogging a line. There is also no 
danger of a leak.” 


For Waterproofing Charts 

> A new acrylic spray has just come on 
the market under the title “Acrolite 
Sprey.” It is colorless, waterproof and 
can be applied by simply pressing the 
button on the top of the can and spray- 
ing the surface of the chart. This effec- 
tively protects it from damage by water 
or dirt. 

The maker also claims that it will 
prevent tarnish on brassware exposed 
to salt water, for long periods. Sold 
only direct by the manufacturer, Acro- 
lite International, 12 Hollywood Ave., 
Hillside, N.J., the new spray sells for 
$1.50 per can, 6 cans for $8.10, 12 cans 
for $15. HAM DE FONTAINE 
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A GAPPING TOOL 


> For more accuracy in spark plug gap 
setting, a new tool has been developed 
by Blue Crown Spark Plug Co., 1800 
Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. Called 
the Gap-Rite, the tool is made of cold 
rolled steel, and measures 8%” high 
with a 6” handle. The 5%” x 2” base 
has holes for mounting. Included is a 
set of 6 thickness gauges. 

A spark plug is placed in the tool, 
electrode end up. The proper gauge 
for the gap size desired is inserted be. 
tween the center electrode and the 
ground electrode. A tap of the hand on 
the gap tool handle drives the blunt- 
tipped device down upon the electrode, 
setting the desired gap. 

The tool, plus a box of 10 M-7 Blue 
Crown X-Citer Spark Plugs, $7.90. 





Lee Mfg. Co., 268 Post Road, Fairfield, 
Conn., makes these Shrimp playboats. The 
Shrimp, made of marine plywood through- 
out, is $39.95, the Shrimp deluxe, $49.50. 
Lee also makes a 10’ rowing or sailing 
Pirate in kit form at $45 for the boat kit 


and $65 for the sail kit. The custom- — 


assembled sailing Pirate is $189.50 








Blue Crown's gapping tool (left) permits accuracy in spark 
_ plug gap setting. The sportsman‘s knife (center) fills 
; many shipboard needs. A handy novelty is this toothpaste 


dispenser (right) 


THE SPORTSMAN’S KNIFE 


® The versatile Master Sportsman’s 
Knife fills many needs in one compact 
unit which slips easily into your pocket. 
And to prevent its slipping out and 
away just as easily, perhaps it would be 
wise to attach it to a suitable lanyard 
which anchors to your belt. The knife 
combines in one a can opener, scraper 
and file, saw, penknife and large blade. 
fish scaler and hook remover, scissors. 
screwdriver, and cap remover, wire 
scraper, Phillips head screwdriver, awl, 
tweezers and toothpick. It is made of 
rust resistant stainless steel with red 
plastic casing. $21.50 from Abbeon 
Supply Co., 179-15 Jamaica Ave., Ja- 
maica, N.Y. 


A SKIPPER’S GIFT 


mA lovely cruise-gift or yacht acces- 
sory is this mahogany cigarette box per- 
sonalized for the skipper with a painted 
rendition of a photo of his boat incor- 
porated in the cover. The box is milk 
glass lined, with a nonmarking cork 
bottom and measures 6%” x 5” Xx 2”. 
$40 from Plummer, Ltd., Dept. 9, 734 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., or 240 
Worth Ave., Palm Beach, Fla. 
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The cigarette box (left) 
is a Plummer gift. The 


Freez-In (right)  fur- 
nishes up to 162 1” ice 
cubes 


— ete 
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TOOTHPASTE DISPENSER 


> A minor thing, but one which can 
be annoying, is to have a toothpaste cap 
slip from your fingers, bounce in the 
washbowl and disappear into the bilge, 
or, worse, into the head. Kay’s (Dept. 
Y-1, Box 213, Englewood, N.J.) sends 
us the solution in the toothpaste dis- 
penser-brush holder which holds the 
tube inside upside down. Turning the 
knob squeezes paste on your brush, and 
when you've had enough, the hinged 
cap swings back in place. $2.90 ppd. 


TO LESSEN GLARE 


> A transparent plastic film of blue- 
green tint to spray on windows to re- 
duce glare and heat from the sun should 
make your power cruiser cabin more 
comfortable on the dog days. The spray 
is called Glare-X and comes in a 6 oz. 
spray can for $2.29, through Montgom- 
ery Merchandise Mart, 5903 Wilson 
Lane, Bethesda 14, Md. 


THE FREEZ-IN REFRIGERATOR 


> For yachtsmen interested in an elec- 
tric refrigerator for yacht use, the 
Freez-In will furnish up to 162 1” ice 
cubes and 148” each of shelf and floor 
space, and can be plugged into 110 V 
AC at the dock, or converted to 12-24 
DC with the use of a current inverter. 
A product of the Freez-In Engineering 
Co., 1017 Franklin St., Detroit 7, Mich., 
the unit is made of aluminum with a 
baked enamel] finish in white, grey 
mother-of-pearl, or golden brown. In- 
sulation is provided by 1%”-2” of spun 
glass. Inside dimensions are 13%” xX 
16” X 11”; outside, 238” x 19” x 15%”. 
$149.50 (tax incl.); the inverter, $120. 
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ORANGE BOWL REGATTA 





> The big news of the Orange Bowl 
regatta, held Dec. 26-29 at Miami 
Beach, was seven world’s records on the 
new measured mile. This is in a three- 
mile straight stretch up the intra-coastal 
waterway. On the first day Mrs. Ruby 
J. Scull, of Ventnor, N.J., advanced her 
own mark in the 48 c.i. runabouts from 
60.708 to 62.247 m.p.h. Her Mickey 
Mouse, built by her husband, C. Mul- 
ford Scull, is powered with a Crosley. 
Wally Wakem, of Palm Beach, set the 
B stock outboard hydro mark up to 
55.947 m.p.h, after Orlando’s Tommy 
Hagood had first pushed it up to 55.804. 
Then on the regatta’s fourth day out- 
boarder Bill Moesly, of Ft. Lauderdale, 
set the A stock hydro record at 48.421 
and J. A. Woodson, of Miami, the E 
stock runabout at 37.027. Moesly was 
using a Mercury motor as were Wakem 
and Hagood. Woodson had built his 
own Fiberglas runabout and was using 
an Evinrude 33. Burnett G. Bartley, 
|r., of Pittsburgh, drove his father’s 7 
litre hydro Wildeatter to 101.856, up 
from Joe Taggart’s 98.361. St. Peters- 
burg’s popular veteran Sammy Crooks 
raised the 91 c.i. hydro record to 75.592 
with his Peek-built and Crosley-powered 
Dragon. And to climax the party, the 
266 Wickens hydro Mixmaster, brought 
on from Los Angeles by Howard 
Johanson, was driven by Lou Nuta, Jr., 
of Miami to a new high of 122.039. 

A 24-mile handicap marathon around 
Miami Beach opened the competi- 
tive racing. The imported M.G. sports 
car prize drew 104 entries with 
60 clocked at the finish on the smooth 
Waters. Winner was Sam Holton, of 
Opa Locka, Florida, the No. 1 boat in 
the first of 11 starting groups. He was 
driving a homemade 16’ outboard 
cruiser with a pair of 74 hp. Mercurys. 
A bare 30 seconds in behind came Gar 





The B stock hydros going into the first turn during Miami’s Orange Bowl regatta. Bill Moesly led the 32-boat fleet 
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Wood, Jr., of Detroit, in a 21’ Chris- 
Craft kit-utility with a 75 hp. Universal. 
Third was Frank Weise, Jr., of Miami, 
in a homemade runabout with a Ford 
60. Fourth was Mrs. Marie Lamont, of 
Coral Gables, in a Forest Johnson run- 
about. Fifth and making the top speed 
of 47 m.p.h. was William Engle, of 
Washington, Pa., in his national cham- 
pion E service runabout Miss Me. 

Among the 75 outboards racing over 
the 1%-mile course on Biscayne Bay off 
Haulover Beach Park Moesly was best 
of the 32 B stock hydros. Miami’s Jack 
Wycoff won both heats of C service. 
Hagood took the C hydros and the C 
racing runabouts. A stock hydros went 
to Chris Erneston, Jr., of West Palm 
Beach. Tommy Von Mello, of Ware- 
ham, Mass., led the B stock runabouts 
while C. W. Bateman, of Augusta, Ga., 
took both the D stock hydros and D 
stock runabouts. The outboard free-for- 
all for the Queen’s Cup was taken by 
J. Dude Dodge from Land O'Lakes, 
Wis. 

The 15 inboard races on Sunday 
brought out top talent from coast to 
coast. The regatta’s feature was the 
new International Grand Prix for the 
$7500 Baker Palladium Trophy. Planned 
by general chairman W. N. Mansfield 
for American-European competition in 
the comparable 266 and 450 kilogram 
hydro classes it was just too late this 
year to draw boats across the Atlantic 
but drew excellent U.S. talent. Tommy 
Gore, of Detroit, and Ray Gassner, of 
St. Petersburg, had brand new Lauter- 
bach boats with the builder watching 
the performance. Gore’s was being 
driven by Miami's D. C. Keisacker. Frank 
Foulke of Essex, Md., had brought 
his Sagana XIII in which he had in- 
stalled the engine with which Bob Sykes 
had broken the 266 record in California 
only last month. He took the race in a 
close finish over C. A. Widenhouse, of 
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Concord, N.C., and W. Curtis Martens, 
of Hampton, Va. Foulke then went on 
to take the 266s after finishing second 
to Keisacker in the first heat. 

Clarence Collins, of Norfolk, took the 
185 hydros on time after tieing on 
points with Bobby Bourcq, of New 
Orleans, driving James Retif’s Miss 
Nehi. Jimmy Orr drove Sam Crooks’ 
48 c.i. hydro to a class win with Mul- 
ford Scull second. In the inboard run- 
abouts Enoch Walker, of Hampton, Va., 
won the D-E-F service, Ruby Scull 
the 48 c.i. and Sherm Critchfield the 
U.S.-1 from St. Petersburg, the D and 
E racing. 

Four days of sun, Al Bauer referee- 
ing, 230 boats and the first women to 
go over a hundred miles an _ hour. 
Mildred Foulke drove Sagana down the 
waterway at 112.150 and back up at 
110.429 for an average of 111.289 





m.p.h, Vivyan HA.i 
B.A.-RIO RACE 
® Early in January two American 


yachts, Blunt White’s yawl White Mist 
and Charles Granville’s cutter Angeli- 
que, left New York on deck of the 
Argentine State Line’s S.S. Rio Araza, 
for Buenos Aires. They were due to 
arrive at the Argentine yacht capital a 
little more than a week in advance of 
the start of the third triennial race to 
Rio de Janeiro, bringing to 22 the po- 
tential starting list of this 1200-mile 
race. Numbered among the South 
American contestants are 11 Argen- 
tinian and eight Brazilian yachts. There 
is one Portuguese entry and there exists 
the possibility that with the start of 
the race on February 1 four Uruguayan 
yachts will also come to the line. As 
no United States yachts have previously 
raced to Rio the performance of White 
Mist and Angelique will be watched 
with particular interest on both sides 
of the Equator. 








Feadship’s ‘’Capri,”’ 
55-foot ‘‘queen”’ of 
the New York Mo- 
tor Boat Show, had 
an anxious moment 
when she ‘‘ground- 
ed”’ under the 3rd 
Ave. elevated en- 








THE SUGAR BOWL REGATTA 


> Eighty-seven boats, a new record in 
the annals of sailing on Lake Pont- 
chartrain, turned out in foul weather to 
answer the starting guns of the annual 
Sugar Bowl regatta on Dec. 28. Ten 
classes sailed triangular courses off the 
Southern Y.C., but the highlight of the 
day was the “Race of Champions,” an 
interclub event for Fish Class skippers 
from 11 clubs of the Gulf Y.A., which 
was won by Al Rosasco, of Pensacola 
ta," ..* 
Rosasco, with Nat and Marge 
Rotureau as crew, had an easy time of 
it all the way. The race started on a 
beat to the north and after splitting 
with most of the fleet he rounded the 
north stake first and was never headed. 
Runner-up was Mobile Y.C’s C. O. 
Bingham. Following the first two across 
the finish line were Bob Young, Fair- 
hope Y.C.; Louis Koerner, Bay-Wave- 
land Y.C.; Dr. Guy Lewis, Gulfport 
Y.C.; Walter Seymour, Biloxi Y.C.; Ted 
Schmidt, Pass Christian Y.C.; John 
Sandy, Jr., St. Petersburg Y.C.; Gilbert 
T. Gray, Southern Y.C.; Joe Arns, 
Buccaneer Y.C.; and John Ballatin, New 
Orleans Y.C. 

It was anything but good sailing 
weather for the Sugar Bowl. Strong 
northeast winds of the night before left 
the lake good and lumpy, but with little 
breeze and a good helping of light rain 
of the miserable type. 

Maurice Hartson, III, in Raven Mad 
won a five-boat event in that class. Dick 
Jones sailed Pagan home first in the 
Stars. S. W. Provensa]l won the Gulf 
One-Design race in Southwind. Edward 
B. Jahncke in Glendoveer took the 
measure of the L-16s. Paul Caple in 
Tara was first in the knockabout class. 
Bill Seeman sailed Smidgen to a Pen- 
guin win. Dr. —— Sustendal’s 
Dragon Class sloop Freebooter was first 
on corrected time in the large boat 
division, although Oliver Counce’s Gull, 
a Sound Interclub, was first to finish, 
and I. William Ricciutti’s Aweigh took 
the cruising division. 

Next to the “Race of Champions,” 
interest centered on the Lightning event 


route to Grand 
Central Palace. Re- 
moval of her horns 
and searchlight 
gave her sufficient 
clearance overhead 


Wide World photos 


which put 16 entries on the lake, prob- 
ably the largest number ever to race on 
the S.Y.C. course. Gene Walet, III, 
took the race easily in Spirit II, finishing 
five minutes ahead of Ed. Overton, of 
Fairhope, in his Marvillian. 
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NEW YORK Y.C. CRUISE TO MAINE 


> The complete itinerary of the New 
York Y.C’s projected 1953 cruise to 
Maine was recently anounced by Com- 
modore John Nicholas Brown. Ren- 
dezvousing earlier than usual, at New- 
port, R.I., July 27, the club will hold the 
race for the King’s Cup off Brenton’s 
Reef on the 28th and sail a squadron 
run to the Padanaram station of the New 
Bedford Y.C. July 29. After another 
run to Marion, at the head of Buzzards 
Bay, July 30, the fleet will pass through 
the Cape Cod Canal July 31 and start 
an overnight run of approximately 125 
miles to Boothbay, Me. Leaving Booth- 
bay Monday, Aug. 3, the remainder of 
the cruise will consist of short daily 
squadron runs to Tennants Harbor, 
Camden, Bucks Harbor, and North 


As a result of the generosity 
of her owner, Briggs S. 
Cunningham, the famous 
schooner ‘‘Brilliant’’ will join 
the fleet of the Marine His- 
torical Assn., of Mystic, 
Conn. A 61‘6” schooner de- 
signed by Sparkman & Ste- 
phens and built by Henry B. 
Nevins in 1932, she will be 
fitted out to carry some 18 
youngsters at a time on short 
training cruises out of Mystic 
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Haven, and will conclude with the an- 
nual regatta on Penobscot Bay Aug. 7. 

The club’s 1953 officers, re-elected 
at the recent annual meeting, include 
Commodore Brown, Henry Sears, vice 
comm.; J. Burr Bartram, rear comm.; 
Luke B. Lockwood, sec’y; DeCoursey 
Fales, treas. Alexander P. Gest, Jr., 
again heads the race committee, which 
also includes Clinton M. Bell, James 
Robbins, James M. Trenary, James M. 
Mertz and Robert H. Wessmann. Robert 
S. Blumenstock succeeds B. Karl Sharp 
as the club’s official measurer. 


MYSTIC GETS “BRILLIANT” 


> Through the generosity of Briggs S. 
Cunningham, her owner for the past 
several years, the schooner yacht Bril- 
liant will become a part of the active 
fleet of Mystic Seaport and will play a 
part in the program of junior and Sea 
Scout nautical training conducted there 
by the Marine Historical Association of 
Mystic, Conn. 

A 61’6” schooner designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens and built by Henry B. 
Nevins in 1932 for Walter Barnum, 
Brilliant is one of the best known 
schooners on the North Atlantic coast. 
Though she has participated in several 
Bermuda and other ocean races, she is 
better known as an outstanding example 
of the schooners of her day in design, 
build and equipment, and for some 
long ocean passages. Mr. Cunningham 
has presented her to the Historical Asso- 
ciation, and she will be fitted to carry 
some 18 youngsters at a time on short 
training cruises out of Mystic. Several 
thousand boys and girls annually visit 
the Mystic Seaport for varying periods 
of time, living aboard the square-rigged 
ship Joseph Conrad and learning some- 
thing of sailing and seamanship through 
the use of the Mystic dhow dinghy fleet 
and other equipment. 


U.S. Coast Guard 
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PURDUE WINS ROSE REGATTA 


> The Purdue sailing team (champions 

‘of the Big 10) traveled west to beat 
the sailors of the U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia in a hard fought series off New- 
port Harbor Y.C. two days prior to the 
big Rose Bowl football game. 

With a team led by Jim Roberts, one 
of the finest collegiate skippers in the 
country, Purdue went into the series 
(first team to win four-races) as a big 
favorite. The best the U.S.C. team had 
done in the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Team Championships was a fifth. It 
looked as if Purdue might again make 
it without a loss as they won all the 
first four races—only to lose one of them 
by a protest. Then U.S.C. came to life. 
With team captain Don Ayres and Mar- 
rianne Pearcy dividing honors in sailing 
the PC sloops that were traded after 
each race, the early Purdue lead was 
whittled down until it was tied, 3-3, at 
the completion of the sixth race, ac- 
tually finished by moonlight. It was 
then decided to settle it in a two out of 
three race series for the next day. Pur- 
due won the first. U.S.C. took the sec- 
ond. In the final, Roberts was at the 
helm of the Purdue boat, Ayres sailing 
the US.C. entry. And what a race it 
was! Close all the way, with Purdue 
out in front at the finish to keep the 
intersectional honors in the Midwest 
again. Full credit should go to Jim 
Roberts, John Nicholas, Ed Potter, Don 
Pendleton and George Parker for their 
fine sportsmanship as well as sailing 


Beckner photos 


In the final race (above) of the Rose regatta at New- 
port Harbor, Cal., Purdue nipped the Coast Guard to 
take the series. Lehman dinghies were used during the 
Intercollegiate regatta (top right). The ‘’14s’’ were the 
largest fleet in the 48th annual Christmas regatta 





ability. With no furnished transporta- 
tion, they delivered new cars to southern 
California for the ride out. For the 
return trip, many were planning to 
“hit the road” hoping that they would 
get home in time for school. 

Don Woop 


STANFORD WINS 
PACIFIC 1.C.Y.R.A. REGATTA 


> A trio of Stanford skippers, Charley 
Merrill, Clark King, and Mike Jaeger, 
dethroned California, after a four-year 
reign, in the eighth annual Pacific Coast 
Intercollegiate Y.R.A. championship, 
held at the Newport Harbor Y.C., Dec. 
20-21, with a dozen teams competing. 
The title event for the Newport Cham- 
ber of Commerce Plaque, which Stan- 
ford won by 13 points from San Diego 
State, proved an excellent test as the 
weather varied from a westerly which 
hit 27 knots in the puffs to a light south- 
wester. 

For the 1952 championship, the 
Pacific Coast I.Y.R.A. dropped its tradi- 
tional team racing system in favor of 
the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. of North 
America’s separate division plan. Three 
divisions were used with Pomona’s 
Llewellyn Bixby topping Division “A” to 
capture the Healey Plaque for the 
P.C.1.Y.R.A. individual crown. 

There was plenty of excitement in 
the strong winds on Saturday as five of 
the Lehman dinghies used in the event 
somersaulted, including Alan Smith’s 
California boat while leading the second 
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race in “A” Division. In a four-team 
struggle, which observers felt was the 
strongest and best balanced field ever in 
Pacific Coast intercollegiate racing, San 
Diego went ahead in the second race, 
after John Rankin had won the opener 
for Washington. At the end of the first 
day, with nine races completed, San 
Diego had 89, Stanford 86, Pomona 80, 
California 65. 

In the next three races, Stanford 
whittled away San Diego State’s lead, 
with a third by Merrill and firsts by 
King and Jaeger, to lead, 117-116, at 
the conclusion of the 12th. Disqualifi- 
cations put Pomona and California well 
astern. For the remainder of the final 
day, Stanford skippers kept their San 
Diego rivals closely covered, beating 
them in five of the last six races. 

The balance and consistency of the 
Stanford team was illustrated by its 
skipper scores of 56 points for Mike 
Jaeger and 54 each for Charley Merrill 
and Clark King, ex-Snipe Class world’s 
champion. Of the four leaders, Stan- 
ford alone stayed out of trouble as 
California and Pomona each suffered 
two disqualifications and San Diego 
one. 

In winning the individual champion- 
ship, contested in Division “A,” “Bix” 
Bixby had 62 points with three firsts, 
two seconds, and one third against 54 
for Stanford’s Merrill, 49 for Bryant Ken- 
nick of San Diego and 48 for California’s 
Alan Smith. San Diego’s Carl Eichen- 
laub edged King of Stanford, 57-54, in 
Division “B,” where Pat Dunnigan of 
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New Mexico, was third with 44. Mike 
Jaeger won only one race, but his con- 
sistency gave him a top score of 56 
in Division “C” as against 55 for Cali- 
fornia’s Gene Patrick and 48 for 
Pomona’s Seymour Beek, who won 
three. 

The crews for the Stanford team 
which rolled up 164 points were 
Gwynne Gloege, Jane Brabyn, and Kim 
Munholland. Runner-up San Diego 
tallied 151, Pomona 148, California 
140, Southern California 104, Wash- 
ington 103, New Mexico 99, U.C.L.A. 
85, Orange Coast 68, Santa Barbara 41, 
and Muir 28. 

In the women’s championship for the 
Humphrey Bogart Plaque, Glen Gloege 
sailed her Stanford entry through the 
lee of Barbara Turner’s defending Cali- 
fornia craft in the last 100 yards to win 
the title. The annual Afterguard race 
was taken by Bill Ficker, ex-California 
star, with Dick Deaver, Occidental, 
runner-up and Peter Komor third. 

LEONARD M. FOwLE 





RACING CALENDAR 
Sail 
Feb. 7—The Lipton Cup Race, Miami. 
Feb. 8—Regatta, Gasparilla (Tampa), Pla. 


Feb. 10—Miami-Nassau Race. 
Feb. 17-18—Pre-midwinter tuneup, Alamitos Bay 


Y.C. 

Feb. 20-22—Lightnings, Midwinter champs., St. 
Petersburg. 

Feb. 21-23—Bremerton Heavy Weather Race, 
Washington. 

Feb. 22—Regatta, West Palm Beach. 

Feb. 24-25—Midwinter Regatta. S.C.Y.A., Calif. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1—Comets, winter champs, Miami. 

Mar. 7—Sunburn regatta, Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
Miami. 

Mar. 14—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

Mar. 14—Midwinter Regatta. Miami. 

Apr. 12-18—Stars, Western Hemisphere Champs., 
Nassau. 

Apr. 20-26—Bermuda Race Week, Bermuda. 

May 1-3—Regatta, G.Y.A., Pensacola Y.C., Fla. 


Power 
Feb. 7-8—Southland Sweepstakes, St. Petersburg 
(I). 


7-8—New Smyrna (0). 

14-15—Biscayne Bay (I&O). 

22—Ft. Lauderdale (I). 

22—St. Petersburg (O). 

10—Ft. Lauderdale-Bahamas fleet cruise. 


BOAT SHOWS 


Feb. 6-15—Chicago National Boat Show. 

Feb. 7-15—New England Sport & Boat Show, 
Boston. 

Feb. 20-25—Miami International Boat Show. 

Feb. 21-Mar. 1—Sportsmen’s & Vacation Show, 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


New York. 

Mar. 6-14—Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sports 
Show. 

Mar. 6-15—San Francisco Show. 

Mar. 7-15—St. Louis Sports Show. 

Mar. 7-15—Sportsmen’s Show, Detroit. 

Mar. 13-21—Southeast Sports, Boat & Vacation 
Show, Atlanta. 

Mar. 13-21—Canadian National Sports Show, 
Toronto. 

Mar. 14-Apr. 15—New Jersey Boat Show, 
Yacht Basin, Bay Head. 

Mar. 20-29—American & Canadian Sports & 
Vacation Show, Cleveland. 

ms 20-29—Seattle Sports, Travel & Boat 
Show. 

Mar. 21-29—Milwaukee Sentinel Sports & Vaca- 
tion Show. 

es 25-29—Sportsmen’s & Boat Show, Troy, 


Dale 


Apr. 1-May 22—So. New England Boat Show, So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

April 3-12—Northwest Sports, 
Show, Minneapolis. 

April 4-12—Iowa Sports & Vacation Show. 

Apr. 9-19—Sportsmen’s Show, Los Angeles. 

April 17-26—Southwest Sports, Boat & Vacation 
Show, Dallas. 


Travel & Boat 
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That indomitable sea- 

man, Cautious Con- 

rad, here graphically 

demonstrates when 

and how not to ‘fend 
off’’ 











MOUNT DESERT RACE ENTRIES 


® The Storm Trysail Club reports a 
fine fleet already lining up for their Mt. 
Desert Rock Race next July, including 
some well known yachts. 

The start will be off Sarah Ledge 
buoy at noon, July 11, and the 410- 
mile course is through either Fishers 
Island Sound or The Race, thence 
through Block Island, Vineyard and 
Nantucket Sounds, with Cross Rip and 
Pollock Rip Lightvessels as marks of 
the course, thence around Mount Desert 
Rock to finish off Gloucester. 

The race will be open to seaworthy 
cruising boats from 32’ to 73’ overall 
and the fleet will be divided into three 
classes. Ratings will be calculated un- 
der the Storm Trysail Club rule. The 
race is to be a biennial event to be held 
in odd numbered years and is in addi- 
tion to the Storm Trysail Club’s annual 
Memorial Day Race around Block 


Island which is scheduled to start from 








Ns 
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Greenwich, Conn., on May 29. For 
entry blanks and information write Mr. 
Geoffrey G. Smith at Room 2220, 135 
East 42nd St., New York City 17. 

The following yachts have signified 
their intentions to enter the race: Actaea, 
Henry Sears; Argyll, William T. Moore; 
Bantu, James Farrell; Bounding Home, 
William Ziegler, Jr.; Carina, Richard S. 
Nye; Figaro, William T. Snaith; Good 
News, Lee Loomis; Hother, Jakob 
Isbrandtsen; Julie, Paul Campbell; Mus- 
tang, Roderick Stephens, Jr.; Nimrod V, 
Robert L. Hall; Palawan, Thomas Wat- 
son, Jr.; Revonoc, Harvey Conover; 
Vim, John N. Matthews. 


SYDNEY-HOBART RACE 

> The 38’ ketch Ingrid was the winner 
of the 680-mile ocean race from Sydney, 
Australia, to Hobart, Tasmania, which 
ended Jan. 2. The 35’ cutter Nocturne 
was first to finish the race, with an 
elapsed time of 6 days, 17 hr., 7 min., 
but lost out to Ingrid on corrected time. 
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ALBANY TO NEW YORK OUTBOARD 
MARATHON—Boats Equipped With 
Champion Spark Plugs Won Every 
Class in This Race. 


HARWOOD TROPHY RACE (AROUND 
MANHATTAN)—Champion Sparked 
Boats Scored Victory and Set New 
Record. 





1952 NAT'L SWEEPSTAKES REGATTA— 
REDBANK, N. J.—Redbank Gold Cup 
and Nat'l Sweepstakes Races Won 
with Champions. 





PRESIDENT’S CUP RACES — 


WILSON POINT REGATTA—SILVER 
SPRINGS, MD.—Another Champion 
Grand Slam in Every Class. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Winners 
in All Classes Used and Praised 
Dependable Champions. 


SILVER CUP REGATTA—DETROIT 
YACHT CLUB—First, Second and Third 
Places in All Events Won by Boats 
Equipped With Champions. 


DETROIT MEMORIAL REGETTA— 


MAPLE LEAF INTERNATIONAL 
TROPHY—WINDSOR, ONT.— 


All Class Winners Plus Second 
and Third Places Used Champions. 


GOLD CUP RACE —SEATTLE—Champion 
Equipped SLO-MO-SHUN IV Took 
Toughest Gold Cup Race in History. 


pS EE 


NATIONAL OUTBOARD CHAMPIONSHIP 
RACES—WINTERHAVEN, FLORIDA— 

All Winners of First, Second and Third 
Place Trophies Depended on 
Champions. 


BISCAYNE BAY REGATTA—MIAMI— 
All Winners in Every Class From 48’s 
to Gold Cup Used Champions. 


This overwhelming preference shows how well 
Champions answer the one key question racing 
boat owners, drivers and mechanics ask about 









South 


Pick any regatta in any part of the country and 
you'll find that, almost without exception, the 
winning boats in every class are equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


CHAMPION 
CS gees | ce ema | 


Top Three Places in All Classes Won 
by Champion Equipped Boats. 


SEAFAIR REGATTA—SEATTLE— 
Six World Records Set in 
Champion Equipped Boats. 


> 
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NATIONAL STOCK OUTBOARD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS—OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA—Another Clean Sweep 
for Champion Equipped Outboards. 


CALVERT TROPHY RACE—LOUISVILLE— 
All 34 Boats in Calvert Trophy 
Race Were Champion Equipped. 


coccccccc ce Cail 


any piece of equipment: “Will it help us win?’ 


Champions in the engine of your boat will assure 
dependable, full-power performance at all times. 
When you need spark plugs, be sure to ask for 
Champions. BY NAME! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





SPARK PLUGS 





All the 
electric 
power 
you'll ever 
need... 
every 
time you 
need it! 
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1000-Watt Gasoline 


Available in 115-volt, 60 
cycle A.C. for radio, lights, 
refrigerator, bilge pump, 
etc. — or in D.C, for bat- 
tery charging. Full marine 
design. Electric push-button 
starting, 3600 R.P.M. Write 
for full information and 


name of nearest dealer. 








15 K. W. Diesel 


“U. S.” engineers have 
pooled their marine ex- 
perience to design this 
compact, dependable unit 
with ample power for all 
your electrical needs — 
for radio, lights, air con- 
ditioner, freezer . . . the 
whole “works.” Four- cyl- 
inder diesel for rugged 
dependability. | Remote 
control for your conven- 
ience. Fresh water cool- 
ing (heat exchanger), 
1800 R. P. M. 60-cycle 
A. C., 120-240 volts. Also 
available for direct cur- 
rent, any voltage. 








United States Motors 


Corporation 
435 Nebraska Street 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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& The art of yacht building undoubtedly is going to the 
dogs, abroad as well as in the U.S.A. An Englishman writes 
of his yacht, “She is rather an ancient vessel, but she was 


| constructed in a much stronger fashion than is usual these 


days, of thoroughly seasoned teak. There had been no 
scamping of work in her case and after 26 years of service 
she is as sound as on the day she left the stocks—in fact a 
far more reliable craft than a newer vessel would have 
proved. . . . She has proved herself to have been honestly 
put together of seasoned timber, not of sappy rubbish.” 
Sound familiar? Well, E. F. Knight wrote it in 1890 about 
his Alerte, built in 1864. We should live so long, to hear 
yachtsmen of 1979 pining for that good old 1953 plywood. 


& The problems of a yachtsman’s life in France, evidently, 
are much as they are in this country. A French former sub- 
scriber was kind enough to write a letter explaining why 
he wasn’t renewing his subscription. I quote: “After having 
seen so many dream ships in Yacutinc I decided to have 
a dream ship of my own. She was launched last year—quite 
a good 40-foot ketch—and I had a grand time with her in 
Britanny this summer. Now I am having a hell of a time 
paying the bills. Stainless steel rigging and Egyptian cotton 
are expensive nowadays in this country. I had to cancel 
many things: new car, new clothes (who cares for clothes 
anyway on the deck of a 40-footer?) besides subscriptions 
to eight nautical magazines. Even my wife had to share 
the hard times with me. But we have no hard feelings, 
even against the editors of nautical magazines who are re- 


_ sponsible for the sea fever of so many stupid fellows.” 


| Mr. Noah H. Swayne, III, writes in, taking extreme 


umbrage at this department's recent quotation from a British 
contemporary of the suggestion that the world “amateur” 
be omitted altogether from the yacht racing rules. “As far 
as I am concerned,” says he, “the stuffier they make the 
rule the better. As an absolute minimum, I think the rule 
should prohibit all competition by any boat in which any 
member of the crew is paid for participation in that race.” 
We doff our hat to Mr. S. as a simon-pure Corinthian in 
spirit. We also wonder how he'd go about manning, say, a 
12 Meter sloop or an ocean-going 70-footer for a season's 
racing. He must know a lot more husky, jobless, experienced 
young amateurs than anybody else can line up. 


® This department’s heartfelt sympathy goes out to Dr. 
Alain Bombard on his painful attack of indigestion, and our 
felicitations on his complete recovery. The fact that it was 
brought on by a diet of rainwater, raw fish, pressed fish 
juice and plankton during his 65-day passage from the 
Canaries to Barbados on a 15’ inflated rubber dinghy makes 
it the most spectacular bellyache of 1952. We are looking 
forward now to hearing the two concertos and the half a 
symphony he composed during the voyage. And we join 
the editorial writer of the “N.Y. Herald Tribune” in his 
determination not to get excited about any more crossings 
of the North Atlantic until somebody does it in an old inner 
tube. THE BoATSTEERER 
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RICHARDSON DOUBLE CABIN “40” 


As you lie at anchor in the shelter of a friendly harbor after a day 
on the open water you really appreciate the luxury and comfort of the 
: Richardson ‘‘40”. You realize how completely every facility for 
- gracious living has been provided. As you drift into restful slumber 

and review the happenings of the day you know that, in addition to 
beauty and comfort, exceptional seaworthiness is part of the 
character of the Double Cabin ‘‘40”. 


& 
4, 


@ The after stateroom of the Richardson Double Cabin 
“40” is richly appointed with every convenience for 
comfort and utility. 


@ The Sun Deck of the Double Cabin ‘'40” is a favorite spot 
for the skipper and his party. 


© To learn more about the Cruisers that Set the Standard 
of Comparison, see your Richardson Dealer or write .. . 


RICHARDSON BOAT €O., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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Offering many improved dels in Ided ply- 

woods, runabouts and racers, strip and planked 

boats, and others. Accepted by the boating public 
from coast to coast as the top line in small craft. See ‘Wolverines’ 
on display at Chicago National Boat Show. 


For further information or free literature write 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


Dept. 12 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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U.S. MOLDED SHAPES 


Molded plywood hulls available in many 
standard models and sizes—for the marine 
builder or home builder. 20’ Albatross hulls 
and cabins of molded plywood. Special 
sizes made to your specifications. Write 
Bawa information and descriptive lit- 
erature. 






COMPLETE 
BOAT KITS 
12’ Plover and 14’ 
Gull. Complete 
kits available. 
Write today! 


BORE 
i \ SRS 
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UNITED STATES MOLDED SHAPES, INC. 


640 MARKET ST., S.W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WATER SKIS ‘Piagemakes AQUA PLANES 


ew Lr 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 





Aquaplanes, Water Skis and a complete line of quality Marine 
Hardware; in fact everything for small craft for inland or salt 
water use. Complete accessories for every boating need. Send now 
for our Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog and Prices. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


HARDWARE DIVISION — 562 MARKET ST., GRAND RAPIDS, AIICHKIGAN 
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MORE POWER TC, ¥ 





> Having spent several months explaining to all who cared 
that a jet-boat similar to Cobb’s was not likely to appear in 
this country because A.P.B.A. rules leave no place for the 
blow-torch powerplants, I am shocked by the approach of a 
water-borne counterpart of a flying saucer. Word has just 
been received of the arrival of the British-built, jet-powered, 
hydrofoil, White Hawk. This importation was designed, and 
is owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. Hanning-Lee, who 
plan to try their creation in Florida. 

To our British visitors—particularly to Mrs. Hanning-Lee 
who does the driving—the very best of luck. But let’s make 
this clear: be the outcome successful, dismal or farcical, it 
will have been without the sanction—or even the tacit ap- 
proval—of the A.P.B.A. 


> National Outboard Association’s high point winners for 
its first year of operation were as follows: Div. 1 (racing) 
David Livingston; Div. III (stock) Dr. G. W. Reichardt; 
Div. IV (modified stock) Bill Buehler. 


> The blithe unanimity with which inboard racers voted 
down the chance to limit their fuel to gasoline still is beyond 
our understanding. Possibly the reason was that the A.P.B.A. 
ballot did not spell out the advantages: that reverting to 
gasoline would cut down the dangerously high speeds; that 
the handling risk involved with nitro fuels would be elimi- 
nated; that the cost of engine modifications would soon be 
paid for by lower fuel costs. 

There is, in my files, a long letter from Sam Owen, written 
shortly after he took his violent flip during the 135 nationals 
at Red Bank. Expressing his approval of the idea of limiting 
to gasoline, Owen goes on “I was almost killed and almost 
lost my leg. Only quick rescue efforts and fast medication 
saved me. John Kipp just skinned by with his life too. 

“These boats must be slowed down or the class will 
eventually collapse. It doesn’t seem so long ago that you 
held the North American single engine mile record of 85.5 
with a 28’, two-ton boat. Now we have 700-Ib. 135 jobs 
(and lots of them) doing 90 and better—and all in one race. 

“Now, about cockpits: my legs were royally torn up be- 
cause of a small, low cockpit. My legs went way under the 
dash. My orthopedic surgeon speculates that that caused 
me to stay with the boat when she went over and possibly 
saved me from a broken back. Anyway, I still feel that race 
boat cockpits should be arranged for fast, harmless exit of 
the pilot in case of a flip. Let’s keep boat racing a safe sport.” 

Chap Hanley, owner of the boat which spilled Sam, and 
a heavily experienced driver and official, says “In my opinion 
the water at Red Bank was entirely too rough for boats 
that are running close to the 100-mile mark.” 

Yet, shortly before the 135 event, the entered 135 drivers 
voted to run by a heavy majority. The fact seems to be that 
a false pride prevents the lads with the vote from acting 
in their own best interests, 


m Stock outboard racing, with more than 1900 registered 
boats at the end of its fourth year of A.P.B.A. recognition, 
welcomes new motor prospects for 53 in the Champion 
“Hot Rods” and the Martin “200” with its sharp, low-ratio 
lower unit. 


® Mercury's Thunderbolt has been renamed Mark 40; the 
Hurricane 10, Mark 20; the Rocket Hurricane, Mark 15. 
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YACHTSMAN: 
“How do you keep the club launch looking so trim, Harry?” 
LAUNCHMAN: 


“Dulux Yacht White, Mr. Duncan, 
Its the White That Stays White | 




















SSS 


LAUNCHMAN:‘‘This launch takes a seid all heavy MRS. DUNCAN: “Fred, he don’t we try DULUX on the 






duty, and these oily harbor waters are quick MINGO?” 
death to just'an ordinary finish. But with LAUNCHMAN: “I think you'll like it, DULUX goesoneasy, 


DULUX on her topsides she keeps a fresh- 
painted look right through the season.” 


MR. DUNCAN:‘‘She looks like a million bucks!” 





without brush marks. It really covers the 
seams, and you won’t get better hiding.” 





REMEMBER: when it’s fitting-out time in your waters, 
start the season right with DULUX. 


FREE BOOKLET “Painting Hand- 
book for Boat Owners”’ is filled with 
helpful information on keeping your 
boat shipshape. 
For your free copy, write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. (West 
Coast: 612 Howard Street, 





MRS. DUNCAN: ‘Harry was right! After a season’s weather- £ ; 
ing, the MINGO looks as white as she did San Francisco, Calif.) 
the day she went in the water.”’ 


MR. DUNCAN: ‘‘And repainting’s going to be a cinch. We 
won’t have to do a lot of back-breaking 
work before putting DULUX on again.”’ 
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FOR EVERY SURFACE +++ FROM MASTHEAD TO WATER LINE 


“Marine DULUX Finishes 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRONG CHEMISTRY 
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——BEETLE BOAT CO. Inc. 


World's Largest Molders of One-Piece Fiberglas Boats 





Precision-molded ‘“‘BB’’ one-piece, seamless FIBEKGLAS boats assure Life- 
time Economy as they will never require exterior painting or maintenance 
Ordinary boats eventually cost double their purchase price through constant 
expenses of necessary upkeep and repair. The first cost of a ““BB’’ boat is 
practically the last. Send for free folder. 


._-BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc. New Bedford 3, Mass.—— 

















Count more than the sunny hours with 


CHILLED VARNISH 


@ Between the Ides of March and Memorial Day, there 
are only 76 days. For most boat yards there are only 55 
working days. For the yachtsman who does his own 
work, there are just ten week-ends. 

e And you know as well as I do that a very large part 
of these few days will be cold and rainy. They will be 
days when you simply cannot varnish with ordinary 
— Like the sun-dial, you can count only the sunny 

ours. 

e But out of those cold, dreary days of spring, you can 
cull many a varnishing hour if you use Chilled Varnish. 
For it is incontrovertible that you can use this varnish 
successfully in any conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity if the surface is dry and water is not actually 
falling on it. Successfully? Yes, by any standard of suc- 
cess, you will get an outstanding job. 

e@ At yards and dealers, or by mail at $2.95 per qt. post- 
paid. Postage and C. O. D. fees added on C. O. D. orders. 


H. A. CALAHAN, 12 Brevoort Lane, Rye, N. Y. 














Exterior fir plywood boats are 
light, fast, dry, and rugged 

build it 
better with 


Easier to build. Big panels 
simplify construction, banish 
open seam problems. Be sure 
and look for EXT-DFPA® on 
panel edge. It identifies quality- 
tested plywood with 100 per 
cent waterproof glue. Several 
appearance grades to meet 


exact use-needs. 


EXTERIOR-TYPE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Plywood 


Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. Tacoma, Wn 











SHELL LAKE 


BOATS AND CANOES FOR 
SPEED, SAFETY AND COMFORT! 


50 years of boat building experience guarantees high quality boats 
and canoes approved by O.B.C. Many models to choose from. 


Outboard Cruisers Row Boats 
Outboard Convertibles Auto Top Boats 
Outboard Runabouts Canoes 
Outboard Fishing Boats Hunting Boats 


CHEMISEAL TREATED—SEALED WITH “900” 


Territories open to mew dealers on an exclusive basis. 
catalog and complete information. 


Write for 


SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 


Shell Lake, Wisconsin 


124 North Lake 
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INBOARD RACING 


By The Clock Watcher 





> Traditionally, membership in the Gulf Marine Racing 


Hall of Fame is bestowed on inboarders who have distin- 
guished themselves in racing East of the Mississippi—with 
an occasional bouquet for superb performance elsewhere in 
the U.S. Tossing custom to the winds, the selection committee 


| making the awards for 1952 named Britisher John Cobb, 
| who last September lost his life while driving the jet-powered 


Crusader on Scotland’s Loch Ness at 206.89 m.p.h. 

Others of the 15 named for the Hall, together with their 
outstanding 1952 exploits, were: Harry Bickford—16 firsts 
in 16 heats for D service runabouts; Bob Bourcq—10 firsts, 
5 seconds, 4 thirds in 20 heats for 135s; Jack Cook—6 firsts, 
7 seconds, 3 thirds, 2 fourths in 18 heats for 186s; Sherm 
Crichfield—10 firsts, 4 seconds, 1 third in 15 heats for E 
racing runabouts; Chuck Hunter—21 firsts, 8 seconds in 30 
heats for 225s; Bill Leiber and Jack Kraemer—first place in 
the Around Manhattan Island Race; Elwood Pliescott—8 
firsts, 1 second in 9 heats for D racing runabouts; Bob Row- 
land—16 firsts in 19 heats for 266s; Stan Sayres—one-mile 
world unlimited record; C. Mulford Scull—12 firsts, 2 sec- 
onds, 1 third in 16 heats for 48 hydros; Ruby Scull—11 firsts, 
4 seconds in 16 heats for 48 runabouts; Chuck Thompson— 
won President’s Cup and Ford Memorial races; Enoch 
Walker—11 firsts, 3 seconds in 14 heats for E service run- 
abouts. 

Serving on the committee which chose these 1952 addi- 
tions to Gulf’s Marine Racing Hall of Fame were Al Bauer, 
Chairman of A.P.B.A. Region 3; Gib Bradfield, President 
of A.P.B.A.; C. F. Chapman, Editor of “Motor Boating”; 
Mel Crook, Associate Editor of Yacutinc; Del Simmons 
and Milo Torrance of the Gulf organization. 

Presentation of the Hall of Fame awards was made at the 
Gulf breakfast in New York Jan. 10. At that time, the 
recipients of 1952 honors voted top laurels for the year— 
symbolized by the Gulf Gold Cup—to Charles F. (Chuck) 
Thompson, of Detroit, who drove the Dossin brothers’ Miss 


| Pepsi with outstanding success during 1952. 


> Ethel XX, Chap Hanley’s 1951 national champion of the 
185 class, which rolled from beneath driver Sam Owen 
during the 1952 nationals, is almost completely rebuilt. The 
hull has been thoroughly restored while Smith and Jones 
were revitalizing the power plant. 


> Shortly after publication of this issue, inboard racing 
members of A.P.B.A. will be asked to vote on acceptance of 
the 136 stock hydros as a regular racing class. Boasting 33 
registered outfits at the close of their 1952 season of proba- 
tion, the 136ers have overhauled their rules with the objects 
of making the class more honestly stock and diminishing 
conflict with other classes. 


> The Inboard Racing Commission has followed the mandate 
voted by 48 runabout owners and drawn up a set of engine 
rules which restrict power plants of this class to stock 
Crosleys. Only significant deviation from factory specs 
permitted by the new rules will be optional compression 
ratios, obtainable by altering block or base. Meanwhile, 
it is rumored that a group of 48 runabout owners in Florida 
plan to leave their engines in their former “hotted-up” state 
and apply for admission as a new class. 
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ANY SIZE ANY SERVICE 


OWLS HEAD 


Active as we are in government and commercial work, we 
are always able to give the most careful attention to the design- 
ing of yachts, fulfilling the owner’s especial desires and require- 
ments. With a staff of one hundred fifty specialists in all 
branches of the profession, we are in a position to serve in the 
preparation of properly engineered designs of yachts and ships 
of every description. 


Pictured on this page are examples of recent design work. 
At the top is shown the OWLS HEAD, a new specialized tanker 
for the City of New York. To the left is one of the fleet of the 
large size 165’ W. L. minesweepers for the U.S. Navy. At the 
bottom is the U.S.C.G. COURIER, the Voice of America’s float- 
ing transmitter. 





COURIER 


For plans of your new boat consult this office 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
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THERE’S GREATER SAFETY 
afloat WITH A nied 


WALLACE? , 
GAS MONITOR 


@ The Wallace Gas Monitor instantly 
detects combustible gas in bilge or 
engine compartment. It immediately 
telegraphs visual warning to instrument 
on control panel. Both alarm and visual 
alerts are signaled on alarm models. 
Warning comes long before explosive 
concentration. No boat should be with- 
out this protection. Model A Monitor 
Be dimensions 31%” x 4%”. Model AA 
Model DA—visual, two detector 6%" x aha aa eiee, Soe eens infor- 
BEENEED  enceccccgneserensccnncoossnsessés ane 

Mode) kA iat r visu one mation on these and other models. 

et. ea concesocessocssesescssscoses . 

Model Dad—aiarm™ & visual, W allace AIRCRAFT CO. 

is . oe 


two det. heads .................147. 
15 feet of cable supplied with INC. 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 











MODELA 
Model A—visual, one detector 
head 9.50 


each Monitor. Additional length 
on request. 














omm m= FOR FASTER OPERATION mmm, 


7], NEW 
<M SPINNAKER 


POLE FITTINGS 


Save time — jibe faster and easier with these new sure- 
locking, snap-open fittings for double-ended spinnaker poles. 
(Above) Left to right: #654-2 for 800 sq. ft. sail area boats, 
#654-1 for 400 sq. ft. sail area boats, and #655 for L-16's 
or similar size boats. 


South Coast Co. 






= oe ee ow oe eo Gos et 
SS SS SS SS 


2210-A Newport Blvd. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 








Ti ise bites] 
Courtesy Delta Boat Co 


DOLFINITE* HARD RACING BOTTOM PAINT 
A smooth, glossy, enamel-like finish. Dries quickly. Water- 
resistant. White and several brilliant colors. 
DOLFINTE* HARD RACING COPPER BRONZE 
BOTTOM PAINT 
For slick, glossy surface. 
DOLFINITE* COPPER BRONZE BOTTOM PAINT 
A smooth, metal-like water-resistant coating .for wood 
boat bottoms in fresh water. 
DOLFINITE* ANTI-FOULING COPPER BRONZE 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Contains large proportions of anti-fouling ingredients. 
Ideal for use in salt-water and coastal areas. Combats 
marine growth in contaminated fresh water areas. 
DOLFINITE* COPPER OXIDE ANTI-FOULING PAINT 
A durable, smooth, semi-gloss finish. Good water resist- 
ance. Easy-working properties. Red and green. 








‘Since 1885’ 
902 Locust Street® Toledo 3, Ohio 


Free! Brochure on all types of CL Please send full information on Dolfinite* Bottom Paints. 


eR URL ume NAME Jee 
product description, and proper ADDRESS 


application in original production 
and maintenance. Send today! CITY & STATE___ 2 -F0 SLATS GOT PD 
lam a () boat owner, [) boat builder, () marine dealer. 
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OARD RACING 


By Bud Wiget 





> Twenty-three percent of A.P.B.A’s 546 Outboard Racing 
members voted for 1953 the most sweeping set of rule 
revisions ever written into a Year Book. The few who mailed 
their ballots late and some 400-odd who didn’t bother to vote 
will in all likelihood find the most fault with the new rules, 
as is so often the case. 

In the racing classes, the 20-year-old distinction of odd 
boat numbers for amateurs and even numbers for profes- 
sionals has gone down the drain except in the case of high 
point numbers. For those who desire amateur standing, it 
can be retained by a mechanism of forwarding cash prizes 
to the Detroit headquarters or local club secretaries. 

The so-called “stock engines” were voted eligible for 
competition in the racing classes by a four-to-one majority. 
Class D and E engines are no longer even theoretically 
recognized in the racing rules, any engine over 30 cubic 
inches now being considered an F. Some interesting com- 
petition should develop this season between the Merc 
Thunderbolt, now back in factory production, and the old 
460 irons newly equipped with Class C lower units. Realistic 
and reasonable tolerances for compression ratio and port 
openings together with alterations for open stacks and 
alcohol fuel will be permitted in the Merc’s, Martins and 
other stock engines. 

After the Western Divisional Championships in Long 
Beach last summer, it was discovered that most Class A 
engines were running with overweight pistons. Even though 
all drivers were able to reduce their pistons to specification 
weight in time for the Nationals, a majority of drivers felt 
that piston weight specifications were unnecessary and so 
voted them abolished for all classes. We will now likely 
see some pistons cast solid to the wrist pin to increase crank- 
case compression and the resultant business in replacement 
on rods and crankcases should be most gratifying to Messrs. 
Fuller, Hubbell, and Vincent. 

Only six members felt that the February deadline was 
ample time for the Racing Commission to select a site for 
the Nationals—now five more months are allowed in which 
to shop for a sponsor. Because of the elaborate trophy sets 
required prior to 1949 when amateurs and professionals com- 
peted in separate races, the $2000 to $4000 prize money, 
plus expenses for expensive officials, sponsors have become 
reluctant to bid for the big race. In Florida last year no 
official’s expense was defrayed by the sponsor and only a 
bare part of the travel expenses of key men including in- 
spectors, chief scorer, and timer was paid by headquarters 
and the Racing Commission. In addition to providing good 
race course facilities and local people willing to work, present 
championship sponsors are asked to bid as little as $1800 in 
cash prizes plus trophies. 


> An invitation for a Regional, Divisional or National Cham- 
pionship has already been extended by Griggs Dam, Colum- 
bus, Ohio and another for the Western Divisionals and F 
Runabout National Championships at Seattle, Wash. The 
Seattle and Oroville, Washington Boat Clubs plan an exten- 
sive series of regattas for the period of July 31 to Aug. 9 
in connection with Seafair Week. About five classes of rac- 
ing outfits together with stock events will be held at each 
regatta. With Art Shorey, Lin Ivey, the Seattle Jones boys, 
and the Oroville Club running this year’s events, the chaos 
of 1952 is not likely to be repeated. 
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(Left) Gray Express Six-427 with 
2:51-to-1 reduction propels this all- 
steel Burger motor boat at 12 knots, 
fully loaded with 100 passengers. The 
“Chief” is 50 feet long, with 12-foot 
beam and three-foot draft. It was ~ 
built in 1946, 
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the Famous 
OLSON BOAT LINE 


STANDARDIZES ON 
GRAYMARINE POWER 


Almost a ‘“‘must” for summer visitors to the area is a boat 
ride through the Dells of the Wisconsin River, a scenic 
wonderland through which four generations of the Olson 
family have been conducting tourists for some 65 years. 
The late Ben Olson, Sr., who passed away last August at 
the age of 84, and who pioneered in this field, began 
rowing visitors over the 15-mile route back in the ’80s. 
Mr. Olson graduated to power in 1894, building his own 
stern-wheeler, and he continued to keep step with marine 
progress over the years. Today, the Olson Boat Corpora- 
tion, which he founded, depends exclusively on Gray- 
marine. It has six Gray-powered craft in service, and a 
seventh on order for delivery prior to the start of the 1953 
season. Jack Olson, general manager of the line, says: 
“Our Gray engines have been excellent in performance. 
They are built for long trouble-free operation.” 














Twin Gray Express Six-427’s drive the “Yellow Thunder” through 2-1 
reduction gear and 22 x 17 twin Michigan Aquamaster props, making possible 
a speed of 18 knots with 65-passenger load. Burger all-stee! hui is 50 x 12 x 
2% feet. The “Yellow Thunder” was built in 1952. 
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y, 427. (Direct drive version.) Gear- 
“oF reduction versions of this rugged 
fe Ps engine power the two Olson Boat 


Corporation craft shown above. 
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= where the Olson Boat Corpora- 
tion’s fleet of Graymarine-powered GASOLI NE 
river craft will transport a record DIESEL 
number of tourists over the 15- Get all the facts. This 


big 56-page catalog is 


mile scenic river route this San oh Gas annaeee, 


summer. (Map at left.) 


ious =| GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


710 CANTON AVENUE « DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 







































29/ SEA SKIFF 


OUR CHANGE OF MODELS ARE FEW 
OUR IMPROVEMENTS ARE MANY 


\ \ OUR EXCLUSIVE 
| | DESIGN 


\ Av Single or twin-screw 

\ : \ installation. Details 
Le \ furnished upon re- 
quest. 


EGG HARBOR 

BOAT CO., INC. 

EGG HARBOR CITY 
NEW JERSEY 














ea "VICTOR" 


NYLON WIND PENNANT 


This smart blue and white, hand-sewn, nylon pennant is of 
delicate proportions and feather-weight balance. It accurately 
4 shows wind direction in the very lightest of breezes, 


Lucite rod is sturdy and modern. Base is of entirely new design 
which allows two methods of mounting. The solid brass base 
as shown in illustration is used when pennant is mounted on top 
of the mast. Base is detachable and two brass straps are included 
should side-mounting be preferred. 


: Nylon pennant measures 12’ long; 312’’ wide. Overall height is 
MI 1144". Weight complete, 2 ounches. 


| Price $2.95 Postpaid 
JAMES BLISS & CO., INC. 
Everything Marine 
342 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Marine Suppliers for Over a Century 

















*Dealer Inquiries Invited 











A light-weight, all-purpose boat . . . (89 
Ibs.) . . . easily rides atop ear. Durable 
marine alloy aluminum. All-welded for 
safety, sturdiness, long service. Styrofoam 
floats. Stamped-in gunwales, spray rails. 
12 ft, long; 46’ beam. Only $179. 


GALVANNEALED 12'—14' 
MODELS, $78—$130 


Rugged, all-welded construction. 54” 
beam. Spray rails . . . Styrofoam floats 
. . » removable flooring. Water-tight 
for life. Fast, stable, safe. Take motors 
to 10 H. P. 







Produced and guaranteed by rep- 
utable manufacturer. Write Dept. 
112 for free folder. 


\ 


FLA. BRANCH 


FREELAND SONS CO., STURGIS, MICH. 202: aurn amen 








“WE SNEAK UP AND CATCH “EM NAPPING NOW THAT B-F. 
GOODRICH CUTLESS BEARINGS HAVE CUT OUT THAT 
STERN VIBRATION AND POUNDING ! “ 


~ 
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Find out how BFG Cautless rubber bearings can quiet your boat 
by eliminating stern vibration, can cut repair bills, too. Often 


outlast hard-surfaced bearings 15 to 1 . . . see your marine 
dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., Akron, Ohio— 








engineers and national distributors. 
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UNITED STATES 
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Piloting Contest Committee 


> The year 1953 will see the United States Power Squadrons 


engaged for the first time as a national body in the encour- 
agement of predicted log races and similar contests. These 
have been conducted on a wide scale for years by some dis- 
trict organizations and by many local squadrons, with our 
national officers watching approvingly, but it was only 
recently that these officers expressed their attitude by formal 


| action. 





Recognition of the value of giving opportuity for the prac- 
tice of piloting, seamanship and other nautical knowledge 
imparted by the U.S.P.S. ashore has resulted in authorization 
by the governing board of a national piloting contest com- 
mittee. Formation of this group was based, as M. L. Hersey, 
the chairman, explains, “on the assumption that piloting and 
navigation contests are of value to members who wish to 
put into practice what they learned in the classroom; and 
that participation as skippers, navigators and observers in 
such contests should be encouraged.” The committee pres- 
ently is engaged in collecting information on the conduct 
of all types of these tests of skill, which information it will 
evaluate “as a means of improving rules and developing 


| reasonable handicapping methods where found desirable.” 





Any one, whether a U.S.P.S. member or not, who has in- 
formation or suggestions bearing on the subject is invited to 


| write M. L. Hersey, 26 Broadway, New York 4. To these 


and to all interested, he will be glad to send copies of “Seven 
Keys to Victory in Predicted Log Races,” a series of au- 
thoritative articles published under his editorship in the 
North River Squadron’s periodical “The Capstan.” 
Meanwhile, the U.S.P.S. is sharing in the current effort 
of the American Power Boat Assn. to increase the popularity 
of predicted log racing. Chief Comdr. Herbert R. Prior is 
represented on the association’s cruiser contest commission 
by Fred A. Hemmer. Hersey, E. M. Sutton and James D. 
Paris are on its cruiser technical committee. William E. 
John, chairman of the commission, Prior and Sutton are 
North River members. Hemmer and Paris are former New 


York commanders. 


® Chief Comdr. Prior and other national officers were re- 
elected at the annual meeting in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Jan. 16-17. After the meeting, 200 members embarked on 
the Queen of Bermuda for a 13-day Caribbean cruise. 


> Piloting his 32’ Bob Cat, shown in the accompanying 
picture, Richard F. Moser, of the Buffalo Squadron, scored 
as follows in predicted log races last summer: fourth in his 
squadron’s contest for the Van De Mark Trophy; second in 
this squadron’s contest for the Sons of Bowditch Trophy, 
receiving the Ralph Ireland Trophy; first in all three of the 
Buffalo Y.C’s Karr Parker Trophy races; first in the L.Y.R.A. 
Gold Cup race; first as his squadron’s entrant in the Van 
Valkenburgh race for inter-squadron competition. 

L. B. N. GNAEDINGER 
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the motor that powers 
America’s finest 
Outboard Cruisers! 


\G TWIN 
WEN\NRUDE 


@ This is the motor that’s “made for” 
outboard cruisers...the motor that started 
the wave of cruiser building from coast to 
coast! Here’s the one that delivers real power 
for the job... brawny, high-spirited power 
that puts a thrilling bonus of speed into com- 
fortable cruisers like these. Here’s flexible 
power, superbly smooth from “wide open” 
right down to a drifting troll. Here’s new 
handling ease... Gearshift with Neutral, For- 
ward, Reverse... and Roto-Matic speed con- 
trol. Here’s new perfection of remote control 
... for ’53 the Big Twin is engineered for quick 
(30 seconds) application of remote controls 
... with Evinrude’s new Simplex Remote Con- 
trols available at new low cost! Write today 
for free full-color catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 


4903 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ont. 
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The PAT is a compact, multi-purpose, all-electric toilet with pulverizing device that siphons and 
cleans the bowl. At the same time it discharges ground-up waste material into small drain lines, 
The PAT has been engineered to meet the rigid requirements of trailer, marine, 


aircraft and building industries. 


COMPACT—Occupies one-fourth area of con- 
ventional toilets (16” high, 18” deep). 
EFFICIENT PULVERIZING UNIT—Works as a 
waste disposal unit. Allows the use of dis- 
charge lines down to 1” pipe. 

NO WATER TANK—Saves space. Eliminates 
noisy flush-valve. 


Here it is.. 
The latest answer to your MARINE TOILET Problem 


A WASTE DISPOSAL UNIT AND TOILET! 


—PANr” 


for owners and manufacturers of House Trailers...Boats 


ALL ELECTRIC—One operation —Jurn valve. 
USES LESS WATER—The PAT with a new 
engineering principle uses one-fourth as much 
water as old-style plumbing. 

MADE OF FINEST VITREOUS CHINA—Attrac- 
tive bowl constructed to meet all recognized 
national sanitary standards. 


The New Combination 
Pulverizer and Toilet 











ENCLOSED UNIT—The mechanism is machined 
cast bronze, enclosed in china exterior, thus— 
no exposed moving parts. 


WARRANTY-— One year. 


VOLTAGE—Available in 110 AC; 12, 32 and 110 DC 
WRITE TODAY FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


See our PAT Booth #342 at the Chicago National Boat Show. 


BONNER ENGINEERING CO. 


2149 East 37th St. ° Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Phone—ADams 3-3219 


181 No. Elkhart Ave. ¢ Elkhart, Ind. 
Phone—25730 





WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. YACHT DESIGNER 
(Continued from page 35) 


vessel, nor with a better skipper and shipmate. We won a 
few prizes racing that summer, too. The Bermuda Race was 
revived in 1923, after a 13-year lapse, and the Black Hawk 
finished in the middle of the fleet on corrected time, though 
she was one of the first schooners to sight the islands. But 
Bill Hand wasn’t a racing man at heart, and the boats he 
liked best weren’t racing boats. Some schooners from his 
board made creditable ocean racing records—Yankee Girl II 
is one that comes to mind. But by the early ’20’s the trend 
of his designs was diverging from those of most yacht de- 
signers. 

Starting with a slightly modified “fisherman type,” most 
of them developed their schooners, and subsequently yawls 
and ketches, in a “yachtier” direction, modifying lines and 
rigs for added speed which paid off in the growing sport 
of ocean racing. Gradually they evolved the modern fast 
cruising and ocean racing type of yacht which retains few 
traces of its remote Gloucester schooner ancestry. 

Bill’s swing, like that of the fishermen themselves, was 
toward heavier, sea-kindly vessels in which power gradually 
came to dominate sail until the rig became purely auxiliary, 
useful for steadying and heaving to, and providing the 
safety factor which would get you into port, eventually, if 
your engine broke down offshore. He liked big, husky, 
heavily-built boats. He preferred fixed inside ballast, as 
being easier and kindlier at sea than heavy lead keels. He 
didn't like lofty jib-headed rigs, whose towering masts, 
dependent on complicated staying, were unchancy things to 


have whipping around over your head in a gale of wind 

offshore. He liked plenty of auxiliary power, and used it. 
He stuck with the schooners a while longer, however; 

the 70-foot Blue Goose, built in 1924, and the 57-foot Tigress 


in 1925. The latter, which later did some fairly successful 
racing, was Hand’s first experiment with the -staysail ‘rig 
between a schooner’s masts, but she had a gaff mainsail, 
with a topsail over it. 

I am using Hand’s own boats throughout this article as 
illustrations of his work because, as mentioned above, they 
set the pattern for all his designs for other owners. Even 
more than most designers, he lived with and in his boats. 
They were the laboratories in which he worked out not only 
the basic hull form, power plants and rigs for his designs, 
but the details of equipment and layouts which made them 
so workable and so liveable that so many owners swore by 
his boats and their designer. 

The first Hand motor sailer was Water Witch, built in 
1927. When I first went aboard her for a look, at New 
London during the boat races, Bill said, “This is the kind of 
a boat I want for the kind of boating I do. I think it’s the 
kind-of -boat alot of people want.” Time proved: him right. 

Water Witch was 46’ |.0.a., with nearly plumb stem and 
wide transom stern; 13’ beam; 5’ draft; with a 100-hp. 
Sterling gas engine that would drive her up to 10 knots, 
and a short, gaff-headed ketch rig. She had a four-berth 
cabin characterized, like most of Hand’s interiors, by gen- 
erous elbowroom, locker and stowage space, big galley and 
head, and full provision for comfortable living. Among 
Hand’s pet aversions were cutting a boat’s cabin up into a 
lot of little compartments and crowding in berths for more 
people than could comfortably live aboard her. The cock- 
pit was big—14’ by 9’, with a shelter over its forward end 
that was a real pilothouse. The engine, though under the 
cockpit, was in an accessible and fully equipped engineroom. 

Starting with Water Witch, Mr. Hand designed and had 
built at least eight motor sailers. for his own use. There. was 
the 55-foot Bluebill in 1928, the 60-foot Bluefish in 1929, 
the 58-foot Goosander in 1932 and the 63-foot Seal in 1933, 
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Sooner or later, 


YOU'LL discover WHY--- 


Almost NO user has 
ever been converted 


FROM Z-SPAR. 
on 
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"new porcelain-like enamel" 


ANDREW BROWN COMPANY 






MARINE FINISHES 


specializing in the highest quality marine,automotive, aircraft, and industrial finishes 


Around Our Harbor 


ry 
“eh ; : 
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“IT'S THAT BLAMED BOAT 
FROM CALIFORNIA AGAIN.” 


Watch for “Around Our Harbor" on future Z-Spar advertisements 











all ketch-rigged. Then came two single-stickers, the 52-foot 
Buckaroo in 1935 and the 55-foot Gossoon in 1937. (I may 
have missed a few.) Wartime restrictions led him to build 
his smallest boat in 1940, the Eel, about 35 feet in length, 
for day fishing trips out of Menemsha to the nearby sword- 
fish grounds and for bass fishing—a sport he had a hand in 
reviving in those waters—with just enough of a cabin for- 
ward to make overnight trips possible. He kept her through 
the war, and was building her successor in the spring of 
1946 when he died—a 40-odd-foot powerboat with only 
steadying sail. 

These boats, and scores built contemporarily for other 
owners, represented a continuous development on a basic 
type which fundamentally altered little. They ranged from 
40-plus feet in length up to the 105-foot ocean cruiser 
Antares, for Edwin M. Chance. Some were out-and-out 
power vessels with little more than steadying sail; most had 
canvas enough to handle reliably, if slowly, under sail alone; 
few made any pretense of being full-rigged sailboats. 

Their basic hull characteristics were: ample displacement 
and depth of hull; greater draft than a normal motorboat 
but less than a full keel sailing craft would have; ample 
beam, sheer and freeboard, and a good weight of fixed 
inside ballast. From the almost plumb-ended Water Witch, 
they passed through a stage of somewhat greater overhangs 
in curved stems and sharply raking transoms, and around 
1933, with Seal and her contemporaries, into the double- 
ended hull design most of the later Hand boats exemplified. 
Under water, their after buttock lines ran unusually straight 
to the very stern where they ended in a sharp upward curve. 
This gave a flat run that enabled the boats to be driven at 
10 or 11 knots without the tendency to squat that is shown 
by most true double-enders. Some of the later boats, like 
Gossoon, were finished off aft with a small, heart-shaped 
transom instead of a vertical stern timber, a feature which 
“dressed up” their looks without altering their essentially 
double-ended form at and below the waterline. 


Mr. Hand had had his fill of speed in Countess and her 
type. His motor sailers had ample power, but in neither 
power nor lines were they designed to run at more than 
a reasonably economical speed for their lengths. But they 
would keep on making normal speed when the going got 
rugged—long after faster conventional power cruisers were 
holed up in port, or wishing they were. Mr. Hand favored 
gasoline engines of relatively though not extremely heavy 
duty type, with reduction gearing and big propellers, al- 
though he designed many diesel-power yachts for owners 
who wanted them. His own boats were mostly powered by 
Hall-Scott, and only Gossoon had a diesel. 

He soon shifted from gaff- to jib-headed sails, but the 
masts were never lofty enough to Cause any worry even at 
sea. If this meant reduced sail area, it didn’t bother Hand— 
he operated mostly under power, although usually with 
some sail set, and so did most of the owners for whom he 
designed. He, and they, had figured out that the proportion 
of her mileage the average cruising auxiliary covers under 
sail alone, at least in Atlantic coastal waters, isn’t very high. 

Hand was constantly seeking better gear. As in the days 
of the early V-bottoms, he designed a lot of his own hand- 
ware and fittings, which were made under his supervision 
by Hathaway at Fairhaven. He was one of the first yachts- 
men to use a radio direction finder. When anything new 
came along he was pretty sure to try it out, if it looked 
thoroughly practical to him. Not infrequently he suggested 
improvements to the manufacturers. This cooperation be- 
tween the designer and suppliers of his equipment, from 
engines to deck paint, resulted in some excellent products. 
A good many manufacturers’ designated certain products 
as “Hand-type” in their catalogues. 

Not that he was a gadgeteer—quite the reverse. He was 
an apostle of the often-overlooked virtue of simplicity in 
yacht design and gear. He shunned complicated electrical 
systems and nonessential equipment. He would fight with 
an owner who wanted a pressure water system or a shower, 
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Club & Power Squadron 

Uniforms, Jackets 

Appel Apparel, correct 

and impeccably cut and 

tailored, is a “must” 

for year-round func- (Biss 
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POWER SQUADRON, YACHTING & 
NAVAL OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS & 
ACCESSORIES 


NEW! HANDSOME NAVY BLUE 
BLAZER JACKET OF FINEST FLANNEL. 


For all-around wear. Reflects today’s trend to more casual 
attire. 3 patch-pocket model. Pearl, black anchor or gold 
anchor buttons. $37.50. Write for Catalog. 
S. APPEL & CO., INC. 
Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 

Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856 
840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., N. Y. 3. SPring 7-0500 

In Florida: 202 N. E. 9th St., Miami 

Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and the U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 














REBEL 22 SHOWS THE WAY 
22" x 15°22" x 6'3" x 2° 


The REBEL 22 showed the way 
to all centerboarders in the 
One-of-a-kind Series. She can 
show you the way to sportier 
racing and comfortable day 
sailing all at a 


MOST MODEST PRICE 


Let us tell you more about 
her. 


P.O. Box 5426 
Houston 12, Texas 
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More Pleasure for All Aboard! 


@ Automatic steering with the Sperry 

Magnetic Compass Pilot accentuates 

the “pleasure” in pleasure cruising. 

Heading changes are easily selected and held auto- 
matically as long as desired even in rough seas. A 
portable Remote Controller permits full rudder con- 
trol outside the wheelhouse. The Magnetic Compass 
Pilot is backed by Sperry’s dependable service. 


sPERRY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


“Chubasco” 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 





KENNETH E. WATTS - TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 








“YACHTING 


Douglas Photo Shop 
The last boat Hand designed for his own use 


because he considered them water-wasters, and fresh water 
is precious at sea. Essentially, Bill Hand was the practical 
seaman. He didn’t go in for chrome-plated gewgaws, or for 
much brightwork. Everything was aimed at dependable, 
seagoing utility, with a minimum of required maintenance 
and repair. He would never have shone at producing boats 
that would sell like hot cakes in a market that caters to ladies 
and landlubbers, but then he didn’t want to. 

- As with the V-bottom express cruisers, Bill Hand didn’t 
invent the type—there were recognizable “motor-sailers” as 
far back as naphtha engine days—nor did he ever have a 
monopoly on it. Contemporary designers turned out many 
fine motor sailers, some with more emphasis on performance 
under sail. But “Hand motor sailer” is still a term that 
sticks with the type. 

Bill Hand would have liked a recent remark by a war- 
time Coast Guard officer who handled operations at a New 
England base to which a number of Hand-designed motor 
sailers were attached. “They were our most dependable 
boats,” this officer said. “When we had a job that had to be 
done in winter weather, when we were doubtful whether the 
other boats, including lifeboats, could handle it, we'd send 
one of the Hand motor sailers. They always did the job, 
and they always came back.” 


“PATAPOUF,” THE SHELLBACK SHARPIE 
(Continued from page 44) 


to pick up the highest-ranking native guests. The lesser 
Samoans, young and old men alike, merely tucked up their 
lava-lavas, jumped overboard and swam to the beach. It was 
a privilege to know the beautiful Samoan Islands and the 
handsome, courteous Samoan people. We hope that the 
encroachments of war have left untouched at least a part of 
the fine civilization they made for themselves. 

A few more happy months went by. We fixed up a little 
punt with a glass-bottomed well in it, and a canopy over- 
head to shut out the light. From this we watched the in- 
credibly beautiful tropical fish, more like butterflies than 
anything else, and as we drifted inside the reef, saw the 
coral and the strange sea plants and little sea creatures be- 
low us. All too soon the idyll was over, the war was on, and 
all American families had been returned to the United States 


through a sea suddenly grown hostile. 


The moon was full on Jan. 22, 1942, and the island was 
beautifully silhouetted for bombardment. The Japs laid a 
perfect shell pattern from the north, over the Fagasa Pass 
right into the harbor area. Patapouf was riding quietly at 
her mooring and she didn’t get a scratch. We've always 
meant to paint a service stripe on the fantail, but we've 


| never gotten around to it. 


Things looked pretty hopeless for Patapouf. There she sat 
on the trailer in Pago Pago with a full-fledged war on and not 


| one chance in a thousand that we could get her home. Then 
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No fun like a boat— 
No boat like a 







Fast-Safe*Low Priced 


Only Thompson clinker type 
boats have sealed seam construc- 
tion and machine screw fasten- 
ings! That’s why they’re tighter, 
more durable, more seaworthy. 
bee an clinker i yar P| é 
models—open an ecke i 

—14 and J6ft. Get the bet— “steler 
get a Thompson! Catalog 





THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two big factories—write to either 
212 Ann St., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
112 Elm St., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Outboards 





Rowboats “‘Take-Alongs”’ 














Famous for 
beautiful and protective 
marine finishes 
— since 1827 


\ 
Edward Smith & Co., 


Division of the Valspar Corporation 





Marine finishes 
exclusively 


11 E. 36th Street 
New York 16,N. Y. 
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YACHT OWNERS > 


A simple error of judgment that could happen 
to anyone could cause a collision that might 
eb very expensive. Protect yourself against 
oss from this and many other risks of yachting 
with 
Complete 
YACHT and MOTORBOAT INSURANCE 
Ask for details and rates 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


Please Send Information on Yacht and Motorboat Insurance 
to 

















YACHTING 


one of those amazing things happened. A supply vessel, 
bound for the United States, put into port and her skipper 
turned out to be an old friend as well as an angel in dis- 
guise. We have him to thank for the fact that when our little 
family was reunited in San Diego many months later we 
were to find Patapouf there waiting for us, safe and sound. 

When we left San Diego for Washington shortly there- 
after, it was by train, because of gas rationing. Our luck 
held, for a friend stowed Patapouf on a British ship and 
brought her through the Panama Canal and up to Norfolk. 
There we found her and brought her home just two years 
and three months from the day we started for New Orleans. 
She had acquired a coat of battleship grey paint somewhere 
and an utterly strange centerboard, but she was all in one 
piece, and we gave her a royal welcome. 

Patapouf now has a snug berth at the Corinthian Y.C. and 
we sail the quiet Potomac, standing clear to let the Williams- 
burg ease by with the President aboard, or following the 
races off Haines Point. Sometimes, when the breeze and the 
tide are favorable, we even head down the river to Mount 
Vernon or Quantico. 

There ought to be a moral to this story somehow—maybe 
it’s join the Marines—or don’t join the Marines—but we think 
it’s get yourself a sharpie and a trailer, and have a lot of 
fun! 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 30) 


in 65 years. More important than proving me a poor judge 
ot men and boats, Dr. Bombard has set up a new record, his 
uncabined rubber whatisit being five feet shorter than the 
20-foot Sopranino, which was apparently the smallest boat 
previously to have made the east-west trans-Atlantic cross- 
ing. And, though L’Heretique looks in her pictures like the 
godawfullest seagoing contraption ever devised, her time 
was only a little more than twice that of Sopranino’s. So I 
guess I'll have to give up warning people against risking 
their lives in such adventures. Dr. Bombard, attempting to 
prove that a man could live on raw fish and the fresh juices 
squeezed from same (with a little undeodorized plankton 
for dessert) did have a stomach upset which bothered him 
for more than two weeks of his passage. But along came 
Providence in the outward, visible guise of a steamer and 
gave him fresh fruits that cured his ailment. Since there 
were no steamers in Columbus’s day to alleviate the miseries 
of scurvy the incident clearly shows that times have changed 
for the better. But plankton is still plankton. 


Last fall a friend sent me a newspaper picture of the 
broadside Iaunching of a car ferry out in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
whose accompanying caption said that the 25-foot wave 
resulting from the launching knocked five freight cars 
from the track of a railroad siding. My friend suggested that 
the fresh water boys could take lessons from the early New 
England shipbuilders, but intuition or something kept me 
from blundering into that pit. Came to find out when I went 
to Sturgeon Bay this winter that the freight cars were rolled 
down on the siding for the specific purpose of protecting 
buildings on the pier from water damage. After the wash 
from the launching had upset the cars a crane put them on 
the track again and they went about their humdrum business. 


In Washington the U.S. Court of Claims allowed a boat 
owner $20,000 for a yacht taken over by the Government 
in war time after estimates of the boat’s value ranging from 
$12,000 to $35,000 had been given by four different wit- 
nesses. Said the Court, “It has always seemed strange that 
men who qualify as experts on the basis of their experience 
and background can look at the same vessels and have such 
widely divergent views.” What seems strange to Mac 
Lamborne, who sends me this legal dictum, is that the 
Bench can be so blissfully innocent of the facts of life. Ii 
ten witnesses were called there'd be ten different estimates. 
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terested in the reluctance of the Royal Ocean Racing Club to 
permit the 26-foot yawl Loki (38 feet 0.a.) to participate. 
Seems she’s too small. Well, gentlemen of the R.O.R.C., all 
of us being interested in the international phase of ocean 
racing and all of us being aware that the Cruising Club of 
America lowered its bars and allowed Samuel Pepys to race 
against larger boats, let’s look at the facts. In the 1950 race, 
in which Pepys raced to Bermuda for the first time Loki, 
then and now owned by Giff Pinchot, literally tore the hide 
off her. Loki beat Pepys boat for boat by nearly 13 hours 
and saved her time by more than nine hours, winning first 
prize in Class C. I know that under the rules Pepys is too 
small for the Fastnet, but in the case of Loki, a prospective 
American entry, don’t I hear one little word about the spirit 
rather than the letter of the rules? 


DOCKSIDE EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 55) 


With the Fastnet Race coming up next summer I am in- | 





Most boats will require two stout fender boards and square- | 
chine boats generally need a single additional fender at the | 


water line. The best fender boards are of oak or ash, well 
seasoned so that they will spring without splitting. They 
should be approximately five feet in length and, for most 
boats, made up of 2” X 6” lumber. The edges should be 
beveled and the ends rounded so that they cannot gouge the 
topsides. The face should be covered by two half-round 
brass strips, one-inch width, with screw holes bored every 
three inches. This is important, for unless the face is pro- 
tected from the pile the board will last only a few days. The 
board should be painted the same color as the topsides, so 
that any scar or marking will be invisible. 

For permanent or semipermanent mooring, the rubber 
fender will soon pay for its extra cost. Canvas and cork 
fenders soon give way and may burst under a sudden 
squeeze. The rope fender is preferred by many yachtsmen 
for its long wearing qualities, but it has little or no bounce 
and when wet can give off an unholy squeal. The most 
economical and one of the most efficient fenders, in spite 


of its unsightliness, is an old automobile tire. This should be | 


covered closely with canvas stripping to prevent marking 





the topsides, and hung from the dock, not the boat, unless | 


the range of tide is too great. 

Boats having rub strakes have an advantage in fending 
off a dock over those whose topsides are exposed directly 
to a pile. But all rub strakes should be covered with brass 
half-round stripping. This is true also of the waterline rub 
strake found on many motorboats, as a barnacle-covered pile 
can eat a hole in a wooden rub strake in a few minutes. 
Where fender lines fall over brightwork taffrails or rail caps 
the wood should be protected against rubbing, either by 
parceling the lines or by movable metal plates formed to 
fit the wood. 

All boats carry brooms and swabs and frequently use 
them, but alongside a dock, because of shore dirt and smoke 
and the boatman’s pride in having a shipshape boat, they 
are in constant use. The practical yachtsmen will soon find 
that the best swab is none too good. The swab should have 
thick, heavy yarns that will not leave threads in the scuppers 
and behind each cleat; nothing can put a bilge pump out of 
commission faster than a ball of mop yarns. A wringing 
attachment is handy and encourages frequent cleaning of 
the swab. 

The ordinary house broom is.too unwieldy for small boats 
and most boats use a hearth broom instead. A whisk broom 
is used for mattresses and cushions. A sponge and scrub 
bucket will be found necessary to clean the topsides, which 
become smudyy and stained quickly when the boat is dock- 
bound. The new synthetic sponges are far more efficient 
than the old natural sponges, and in the long run are cheaper. 

A good chamois should be used in wiping dry brightwork, 
brass and chrome after a shower or heavy dew if the boat 
owner wants to keep his boat in Bristol fashion. A cheap 
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Reliable source for running lights, searchlights, general light- 
ing, pumps, radio, ship-to-shore communications, fathometer, 
winches, galley equipment. Direct service AC or DC gasoline- 
operated models from 500 watts to 30 KW. Marine-type 
cooling system of closed fresh water type with heat exchanger, 
sea water pump, water-cooled exhaust manifold. Also available 
are 6, 12, 36 and 140-volt 
battery-charging models and 
Diesel plants. Write for 
folder 7-J. 
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HIGHLANDER 


COMPARE the Highlander with 
other boats on any basis you will, 
such as for speed, roominess, dry- 
ness, handling qualities, safety, etc. 
You will find that the Highlander 
lcads her field in value just as she 
does in performance. Her 2nd Place 
in the One-of-a-Kind Series rates 
her as one of the fastest of all in- 
shore racing boats, and her 10-man 
cockpit makes her one of the roomi- 
est of day sailers. She’s the BOAT 





of the YEAR for 1953! 
Available in Building Kits as well as complete. 
Write for details 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 


Box 311 Painesville, Ohio 
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You'll be surprised and delighted when she’s 
hauled out next Fall! For BoatLIFE lasts and 
lasts—in all its gloss and beauty. Saves re- 
finishing bills inside, outside, above or below 
water. BoatLIFE gives you a harder, tougher, 
more flexible and smoother finish. Excellent 
on wood or canvas. On metal use metal primer first. GUARANTEED 
not to crack, chip or peel under the most severe weather and water 
conditions. Gives absolute protection against rot, mildew, and corrosion. 


Waterproof, amazingly elastic BoatLIFE can be quickly, easily ap- 
plied over other finishes. It flows on smoothly, preserves the wood, 
protects brightwork. Dries fast and tack free in dampest weather. 
Has a glass-smooth glaze that’s a joy to see, and that gives minimum 
friction for tops in sailing or racing performance. Says one of thousands 
of enthusiastic users, “‘My boat was the only one to go through the 
St. Augustine 100 mile Marathon and still have the paint on!” 
BoatLIFE Durable Plastic Finish has passed, with flying colors, every 
kind of test you can think of—sea, weather, friction at high speed, 
chemical, water immersion and merine growth tests. In every one 
BoatLIFE is way out in front of all marine paints tested! BoatLIFE 
outlasts and is superior to finest spar varnish! 

Ask for BoatLIFE at your marine dealer. Or order direct. Brilliant 
Colors: Plasticlear, Blue, Red, Green, Gray, Black, Ivory, non-yellow- 
ing Flat and Gloss White. Also Metal Primer for undercoat on metal 
surfaces. Thinner supplied FREE with each can. $3.85 qt., $12.80 
gal., postpaid. West of Mississippi, add 25¢ qt. and 90¢ gal. to cover 
shipping costs. 


GIVE YOUR BOAT 
LASTING PROTECTION 


Boat lFE ages 


THE FINEST FINISH 
YOUR BOAT CAN HAVE! 

















WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER OF COLOR SAMPLES 








BOAT BUILDERS! Send for FREE folder “‘How to Select the Right 

A helpful manual for the building and repair of 
Racing Boats, Rowboats, Pleasure Craft, with listings and standard 
lumber terms and conventions. 


Boat Lumber.”’ 








LIFE M. L. CONDON CO., INC. 


W) (Established 1912) 
) ~ DURABLE PLASTIC Specialists in Marine Finishes and 
) FINISH — 


268 Ferris Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 








KS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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0 OVER 100 MODELS 


BELT DRIVEN, ELECTRIC MOTORIZED 
& GASOLINE ENGINE MODELS 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


a LYCASTE AVE. DETROIT 14 ee | 








YACHTING 


chamois is poor economy as it will rot or disintegrate rapidly. 
Care of a chamois is very important; it should be washed 
out in fresh water and hung to dry in the shade after every 
use. 

A new gadget, marketed for the first time recently, prom- 
ises to be a boon to the yachtsman who takes pride in his 
boat’s appearance. This is a mop at the end of a long wand 
that can be attached to a hose line. With this device the 
topsides of a boat can be scrubbed from the deck and the 
deck itself swabbed with clean running water. It may be 
purchased from automobile supply stores or the leading mail 
order houses. | 


A decided must in living aboard a boat is a long handled 
hand net for retrieving objects that fall overboard. This 
should be kept in a handy place so that it can be grabbed 
in an instant. Another handy gadget is a strong magnet— 
the kind that were used in the Model T Ford magneto are 
ideal and can generally be picked up around a garage—at- 
tached to a long piece of line for retrieving tools and other 
metallic objects from the bottom. Such equipment is most 
important when there are children aboard for the urge to 
drop articles overboard seems to be irresistible to them—even 
dogs suffer from the same diabolic yearning. 

Sooner or later the dockside boat owner will accumulate 
more gear than is practical or convenient to store aboard. 
Most boatyards and marinas will allow dock space for a 
storage box or chest, provided the owner agrees to keep it 
looking neat. In this box the boat owner can store paint, 
brushes, rags, swabs, cleaning material, etc. Many yards 
and basins provide lockers in the sheds at a nominal rental 
or as part of the dockage fee. Here cruising gear such as 
sails, rope, tackle and other equipment subject to mildew 
or rot can be stored in proper veatilation and dryness, and 
the boat cleared for more living space. 

If the stay is a long one and the boat not to be operated, 
it is wise to clear her of cruising gear subject to mould, rust 
or rot. Oilers, foul weather clothing, navigation instruments, 
charts, firearms and fishing gear should be moved ashore and 
properly stowed. Anchor rodes, halyards and spare lines 
should be hung in sheds having good ventilation and out 
of the sun. 


As the dock itself becomes a sort of temporary front porch 
of the boat, many boatowners take advantage of this extra 
space. The storage box can be made into a bench for casual 
gams with other dockbound boatmen. A cocoa mat placed 
on the dock besides the boat will save much cleaning of the 
cockpit deck, particularly if workmen are coming aboard. If 
there is much range of tide a small gangplank will be found 
convenient, especially for landlubber guests. This may be 
nothing more than a plank across which wooden cleats are 
nailed although a hand rail or rope supported by stanchions 
will be found convenient and a good investment in safety. 

After the boat is secure and snug at the dock the first 
consideration of the prudent yachtsman is the care of the 
dinghy. All too often the tender is forgotten, in the busy 
dockside life, until it is too late to make her ready for the 
next cruise, a neglect that is often disastrous to the dinghy 
and may be to the owner. Small boats disintegrate rapidly 
when unprotected, particularly in southern climates. 

The dinghy should be hauled out immediately and allowed 
to dry out under a shed, then thoroughly inspected for worn 
and chafed spots in the hull, dead varnish and rusty or 
insecure hardware. Repairs should be made immediately 
and the boat painted or varnished, particularly in Florida 
where the damp climate accelerates rot. In stowing the 
dinghy make sure that she is not in direct contact with the 
earth and, if overturned, has plenty of ventilation under- 
neath. 

At the same time the outboard should be overhauled. 
Most boatyards provide a barrel of fresh water for flushing 
and testing outboard motors. If the owner is not familiar 
with outboards he should have it looked over and prepared 
for storage by a competent service station or expert, for 
more harm is done by improper laying up than by operation. 
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CRUISING RACING YAWL 


J. Laurent: - 
GILES 37” 


Magnificent 37-foot yaw! for discriminating 
American yachtsmen. Built to rigid specifica- 
tions in order to take full advantage of the 
Cruising Club of America Rating! And, of 
course, only in England will you receive a 
Lloyd’s certificate attesting to premium con- 
struction and workmanship throughout, as 
is evident in the Giles "37" 


SPECIFICATIONS 
L.O.A 


$7" 0° L.W.L. 27" 0° 
Max. Beam 9’ 9” Draft 59°" 
Total Sail Area 714’ 


$19,500 consae 


including main, jib, mizzen and mizzen staysail 


F.A.S. Duty Paid East Coast Port of Entry 
Spring Delivery Assured if Ordered Early. 





Pema, Te ee ee 


Other Famous Stock Boats Include: Stout Fella, Cyllene, Matilda, Flying Fifteen, 35'LOA Lion Class, 
available for spring delivery 


LYMINGTON SLIPWAY INC. 


EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN IMPORTERS-DISTRIBUTORS 


SCAMTLINGS 
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A. SIDNEY DewW. 


Herreshoff’s “| 
“ISLANDER” 


This brilliant Bristol, R. |. designer has created 


his finest boat! Medium sized 21’ class racing | 






craft that can be sailed by apprentice yachts- 
men, or raced in club, interclub and inter- 
national competition by experienced helms- 
men. The standard of finish is of the highest 
.. materials and fittings have been care- 
fully selected ...the workmanship is of 
traditionally high British quality. 















SPECIFICATIONS 


Length O.A.21' 4” Length W.L. 16’ 0” 
Beam Lae Draft 3' 9” 
Displacement 2720 Ibs. 


$2290.00 


F.O.B Duty Paid Boston 
Spring Delivery Assured if Ordered Early 
*Bearing a certificate of rigid adherence to 
specifications and class association rules as 
attested to by LLOYD'S Register of Shipping 
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Thinking about a néw sail ? 


Think about Orlon, the new all weather sail 
material. Y3 lighter than cotton; it’s slippery 
surface has been proven faster. And Murphy & 
Nye know-how has developed new techniques 
for shaping Orlon to bring you the same fine 
racing cut that distinguishes all Murphy & Nye 


sails. Write for samples of Orlon material. 


| 
Murphy Yu Nye | 
cee i ae | 


3935 NORTH ASHLAND AVE, 
CHICAGO:I3-ILLINOIS ‘USA 
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STICKELL CONVERTER-CHARGER 
* Converts 110 v AC to regular boat lights 
* Charges batteries—keeps them charged 
* No rewiring or new lights required 
* Does not use batteries for lights 


FIRST CHOICE AT THE N. Y. SHOW—15 of the 18 large 
boat exhibitors used this Converter for lights! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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“SOPRANINO” ARRIVES IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 56) 


lift from the Gulf Stream. It was wet and rough as we 
fought our way to windward through the steep and confused 
seas but considering the conditions we were making good 
progress. 

At 1900 a steamer passed close across our bow and I 
spotted a lighthouse dead ahead and went about on to ‘a 
southeasterly course. I had to hand the jib at this point as 
to put it mildly, it was getting a bit “windy.” Even when 
we were hove to and not moving the wind was really howling 
and the seas were still short and steep. The gusts were 
laying Sopranino down and shaking her like a dog with a 
rat, causing the mast to move a little, so I set up the two 
spare stays that we keep ready and we went on clawing 
our way slowly up to windward through it all. 

After dark I identified the light as the American Shoals 
and then spent the evening dodging ships. By 2130 we were 
clear of the shipping lanes, so I got my head down for a 
spell to store up some sleep against possible future emer- 
gencies. We carry an all-round masthead electric light for 
such occasions as it provides the best possible protection 
against being run down in the dark. Every now and then I 
would get up and have a good look around, and then go 
back to my nice dry bunk to dream of retiring, in my old 
age, to: the middle of the Arizona Desert or some such spot 
where they've never even heard of the sea. 

Next morning (Sunday ) the sky was overcast, as it had 
been all the previous day, so there was no chance of fixing 
our position. The wind was still blowing good and hard 
from a little south of east, straight on to the dangerous 
Florida Reefs, and every hour or so a thunder squall would 
come down and blot out all visibility. Each time a squall 
hit I had to hand the mainsail altogether and lie to and then, 
as soon as it had passed, I would have to climb out on deck 
and set sail again to claw off a little, ready for the next one. 
Meanwhile we were slowly being driven down toward the 
reefs. This routine went on all-day, .and very tiresome it 
was. The scrambled eggs for lunch didn’t need any shaking. 
The problem was to persuade them to stay in the pot! 

By 1600 I had had no sort of a fix all day and was sailing 


_ northward to close the coast again, but what with the Gulf 


Stream and the squalls I was by no means certain of our 
position. If you strike the coast in the area in which we were 
now sailing at night and in clear weather it is quite easy, as 
the lights are so spaced that you are almost bound to see 
one of them, but in daylight and in poor visibility these reefs 
can be extremely dangerous. They mostly lie five miles or 
so from the low shore, so that you would strike them before 
you saw the land. They are very steep-to and come right up 
almost to the surface. Obviously, if you were to strike one 
in a boat such as Sopranino with a strong onshore wind 
blowing it would mean almost certain death, as she would 
break up in a matter of minutes. 

Well, we were sailing along, closing the coast, in the 
hope of picking up a light as it got dark and thus to fix our 
position. The sea was deep blue and since I had seen no 
ships for some time, it looked as though we still had some 
way to go. I decided to go below for a few minutes to try 
and get a bearing on the radio direction finder. I keep this 
well forward in the tiny cabin, out of the way of any spray 
that may come down the hatch from time to time, and to 
use it I have to crawl forward in my bunk and lie on my 
side to reach the controls. 

I spent quite a while hunting around for the stations | 
wanted, as I had to look up the signal times in the book and 
wait for each one. I got one, but it was rather weak and 
faint, and suddenly I decided to go up on deck and have a 
look around. When I got up in the hatch I looked over the 
side and said to myself: “What pretty green water . . 
green!” That means only one thing—reefs. Then I looked 
around, and there was a‘beacon about a cable away, and to 
seaward! We were on a reef, which one I could not be 
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“CHRIS-CRAFT MARINE ENGINES 
are the best buy on the market today 


says Milton Philbrook, veteran Maine lobster fisherman 


“Off-shore lobster fishing in my new 30 _—_ owned various lobster boats and have 
footer, the CADET,” says Milton A. been actively fishing since 1910. This 
Philbrook, Westbrook, Maine, “requires experience has given me a chance to 
a steady and dependable engine that can compare engines, and I’ve found that 
handle a heavy sea, and my Chris-Craft | Chris-Craft is the best buy on the 
95 h.p. engine really fills the bill. I have = market today!” 
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MODEL K 
95 H.P. 


Horsepower for horsepower, you can’t buy a better 
marine engine for smooth, dependable operation and 
more years of hard service at low upkeep cost than a 
compact, power-packed Chris-Craft! Records prove it! 
Chris-Craft Marine Engines are available in 60, 95, 
105, 120, 130, 131, 145, 158 and 160 h.p. with reduction 
drives, opposite rotation and Chris-O-Matic for most 
models. See your Chris-Craft Dealer or mail coupon 
for FREE catalog today! Buy NOW! 


Chess 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS OUTBOARD MOTORS 
MARINE ENGINES BOAT KITS 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


Lobster-fisherman Milton Philbrook at work in his Chris-Craft-powered Cadet just off Maine’s rocky coastline. 


EXCLUSIVE, NEW CHRIS-O-MATIC 








Electric-Hydraulic Clutch Control 


for automatic shifting: 


* Finger-tip control 
* Immediate response 
* Quiet operation 


Chris-O-Matic, a sensational 
new electric-hydraulic clutch 
control exclusively for Chris- 
Craft Marine Engines, intro- 
duces an entirely new concept 
of boat-handling ease! Chris- 
O-Matic is the ultimate in 
effortless, automatic shifting— 
quiet, split-second operation; 
positive neutral with no creeping when clutch is disengaged; proved 
dependability in thousands of automotive, aircraft and industrial 
applications. Available with your new Chris-Craft Marine Engine 
or easily installed on your present Chris-Craft (except Model B, 
60 h.p.). Get complete data today! 
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Send FREE Chris-Craft Marine Engine Catalog and Chris-O-Matic 
data to: 
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Address 
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personal attention to a dinghy! 
CONSTRUCTION © REPAIRS © SUPPLIES 


P.S..Why take your boat back 


north? Store it in safety with us. 





WE ARE EQUIPPED 
TO SERVICE YOUR PLEASURE CRAFT 


More and more yachtsmen are cruising into the complete satisfaction of our all-around service. 
Centrally located on New River. Big enough to build minesweepers . . 


DRYDOCKING « 


1600 S. W. 20th St., Fort Laud 
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“Sopranino”’ and her 
skipper arrive at City 
Island 


Daily News 





certain. It might have been any one of two or three so I 
had no clues as to the best course out again. And there, 
up to windward, was a stinkeroo of a thunder squall. 

The situation was rapidly getting out of hand, and quick 
action was called for. Only one thing to do. Sail out the 
way we came in and hope for the best. The wind was com- 
ing up rapidly. No hope of going about, so jibe her round. 
Up helm, let fly main sheet and bear away. Down came 
the rain, blotting out visibility to zero, and with it the full 
force of the storm. A quick glance at the compass to get a 
bearing for the run out, then it caught her. 

It hit Sopranino so hard that she wouldn’t come around 
for a moment, but rushed madly. off for the middle of the 
reef, gathering speed rapidly. Up on deck. Let go main 
halyard. Haul down half mainsail. Lash helm hard over. 
For a moment she hovered, running straight before the 
storm, with the reef flashing past just under her keel. Any 
moment she might strike—and that would be that. Then 
slowly she swung. Jibe ho! Up mainsail. Unlash tiller, set 
course and run out. As suddenly as it came the storm 
passed over. 





Out in the stream again the weather continued to be 
unkind, with fierce little squalls every hour or so. I began 
to think that this was the normal weather around those parts, 
until I arrived in Miami to find that it had been logged as 
a storm of 50 miles an hour and over all along the coast. 

About midday Monday the wind eased off a little and I 
was able to shake out the reef in the mainsail and make 
good progress to the northward once more. We still had one 
or two nasty squalls to go through, however, before I 
sighted Carysfort Reef Light at 2030 and sailed on past it to 
pick up Fowey Rocks Light in the early dawn. By 0730 on 
Tuesday we were approaching the entrance to Miami harbor 
where one final incident occurred. The tide was run- 
ning out so fast that we could not get in through the 
entrance and I had to lie rolling to an anchor for five hours 
before it turned and I could enter. 

Once inside I was quickly cleared by the various au- 
thorities and soon we were sailing quietly along past the 
MacArthur Causeway to the City Yacht Basin, to dock in 
America at last, 10 months and 7000 miles out of Falmouth, 
England. 


THE AWFUL VOYAGE OF THE “CHINOOK” 
(Continued from page 48) 


was veering around to the west—perhaps only wishful think- 
ing. 

» OSE seas washed over her low counter, but she 
was no longer taking heavy water over her bows, although 
she did seem to be quite a bit down by the head. Despite 
the water inside her, and the shortened sail, Chinook was 
sailing faster, I'm sure, than she'd ever sailed before. For 
the first time, I wondered what would happen if she drove 
like a juggernaut on another boat. The running lights were 
somewhere in the jumble of gear in the cuddy and I knew I 
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could never light them even if I could spare time from 
bailing and adjusting the tiller. In the black void around 
me, I saw nothing but Execution Light, the light off Sands 
Point, and a distant light off the starboard bow. 

Since I could only scud downwind, my main hope was that 
my course would put me somewhere near the anchorage off 
Glen Cove. I knew I couldn't keep bailing indefinitely if I 
were driven straight down the Sound, and I had begun 
to worry less about losing the Chinook, and more about 
losing myself. I planned to drop sail at the first sign that I 
was nearing shore, rig the bucket over the stern as a sea 
anchor, and let her drive ashore bow first. 

Cold, drenched, scared, I still bailed like an automaton. I 
had lost all sense of time and direction. Suddenly there 
was a sharp crack, and the jib halyard, which could no 
longer stand the strain as a backstay, streamed forward in 
the wind, Chinook yawed slightly, and I saw two white 
lights almost dead ahead. Then I made out the loom of a 
large ship. I knew that ship! It was J. P. Morgan’s famous 
Corsair, anchored off Glen Cove. 

I couldn’t turn Chinook to port, so I tried to ease her off 
to starboard. She heeled over till the end of the boom, high 
though it was cocked by the topping lift, dipped in the crest 
of a sea. I yanked her back again before the wind. Then a 
big sea lifted her stern—I felt as if she might almost be 
tumbled end over end. The tip of the boom scraped the 
side of the Corsair, and that hazard was passed. A couple 
of dark figures came running out on the Corsair’s deck, 
and I heard faint shouts. I’ve wondered since what they 
thought. Chinook must have come down on them like a 
Flying Dutchman. But at the moment, I couldn’t spare them 
a second thought, for the unmanageable Chinook was racing 
through the anchored fleet! 

It was a nightmare! Boats flashed by to port and star- 
board—big schooners, sleek cutters and yawls, expensive 
cruisers, and then scores .of small craft. I passed boats so 
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closely that I could have reached out and touched them, yet 
with scarcely any effort on my part to guide her, Chinook 
found her way through the entire fleet without hitting a 
boat.’ Suddenly she put her stem into a mud-bank and 
slithered to a stop. Stays and shrouds parted, the mast and 
sail collapsed to leeward, and a big sea washed over her 
counter, filling the cockpit to the coamings. The last voyage 
of the Chinook was over. 

I cut loose all the line I could find, tied the pieces together, 
and jumped overside in two feet of mud. Wading ashore, I 
passed the line around a tree, wrapped my arms around my 
shivering body, and trudged disconsolately down the road 
toward town, so bone-weary that I hardly felt the loss of 
the Chinook at all. Not then, but later... . 

That should be the end of this story, but it isn’t, quite. 
Two weeks later my father received a letter, postmarked 
“Port Washington,” which ran something like this: “I have 
been told that your son is the young man who repaired my 
boat, the Chinook, several months ago, and sailed her away. 
Perhaps you thought he had bought her from me. Such is not 
the case. I still have the spars, sails and rigging, which I 
will be glad to turn over to you after we have arranged 
payment for the boat.” 

I had my bill of sale, signed by “August ———,” but 
diligent search for the man himself failed to turn him up. 
The yard owner remembered him. “He was just a tramp. I 
hired him to do odd jobs, but he disappeared after his first 
payday, and I wasn’t sorry. Haven't seen him since.” 

That’s the true story of my first boat. Do you still shake 
your head and chuckle at the fool chances you took when 
you got your first boat? There are boat-hungry youngsters in 
your own neighborhood, just like you and I were half a 
lifetime ago. We could give them a wonderful break, if we 
would, by taking them out once in a while. How about it? 
What would you have given at 15 for a chance to take the 
wheel of a boat like the one you now own? 
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The “ITCH” of Springfield, Ohio. 
Owner: Mr. L. E. RUSSEL 
Designer: A. M. Deering, Chicago 
Builder: Defoe Shipbuilding Corp. 

Bay City, Michigan 
Power: Scripps 208-209 TWIN, true sym- 
metrically opposed, right and left rotation, 
225 H.P. each at 2400 R.P.M. 
2-1 Reduction Gear—16 Miles per Hour 
Length: 62'5” — Beam: 14’6” — Draft: 3’3” 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


5817 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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NOW. ..See the safest 28-foot luxury cruiser ever built! 


WELIN’S ALL NEW 


NON-SINKABLE CONTINENTAL “28” 





at the 1953 Motor Boat Shows 


NOW YOU RELAX IN MORE LUXURY 


More space for: sleeping « dining « storage « lounging 
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ON INSTRUMENTS, OR SAILING BLIND 


(Continued from page 37) 


the development of braille maps or charts. In making the 
braille charts it is going to be necessary to find a rather soft, 
translucent or opaque material that will transmit light. A 
sheet of this material would then be taped to a glass plate, 
behind which were electric light bulbs. By taking a regular 
Geodetic chart and placing it face down on the translucent 
or transparent material, and using a wheel similar to that 
used by dressmakers in laying out patterns, with the points 
or teeth of the wheel dubbed off, the outline of the chart 
could be traced onto its back, thus forcing bumps or braille 
dots to appear on its face. A compass rose could be marked 
on the chart as could principal courses, and after some study 
the chart could be memorized and the courses noted mentally. 

With the use of these three devices—the wind indicator, 
the braille compass and charts—the blind helmsman should 
be able to stand his watch alone, keeping the boat on her 
course without calling others of the crew. Of course, all 
these ideas can be further perfected and the possibilities 
seem almost unlimited. 

Interestingly enough the blind sailor can find his way 
about a boat even better than he can around his own home. 
This is due to the fact that, in most instances, there are more 
points of identification aboard the boat unless she happens 
to be an unusually large craft. An interesting example of 
this occurred during the past summer when the writer, his 
wife, and four and one-half year old were aboard the 45- 
foot ketch Mary Otis, chartered for a two weeks’ cruise. 

We were lying in Henderson Harbor at the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario one night when the breeze gradually increased 
from the southwest to a velocity of approximately 30 miles 
an hour. It became apparent shortly after daylight that our 


60-pound kedge anchor was not holding and Mary Otis was 
dragging to leeward at a rather alarming rate. As we were 
only a few hundred yards from the lee shore, something had 
to be done promptly. We had a 100-pound kedge anchor 
lashed on our foredeck and many fathoms of %-inch manila 
line below in the forepeak. Although Mary Otis was lying 
in a rather sheltered position, there was sufficient sea to 
make it rather difficult to walk around her decks with ease. 

While the author was setting up the kedge anchor, his wife 
brought on deck one of the heavy lines. This line was 
promptly bent to the ring in the head of the anchor by use 
of a bowline and its bitter end was made around the butt of 
the mainmast with another bowline. After the line had been 
led through the starboard bow chock on the rail cap, the 
anchor was heaved overboard, and it became apparent how 
rapidly Mary Otis was dragging. The line paid out so fast 
that the writer was unable to take a round turn on the bitts 
or winch, and if it had not been for the foresightedness of 
his wife in suggesting the bowline around the spar, this 
whole maneuver would have been to no avail other than to 
add one more anchor to the bottom of Henderson Harbor. 
However the anchor held beautifully. 

Splicing, knot tying and similar bits of seamanship are ac- 
complished by the blind sailor with as much ease and facility 
as that of the sighted seaman. Aboard Mary Otis the author 
was able to take off sail covers, gaskets, lashings, ease or take 
up on the outhaul, hoist sails, make up sheets and do other 
work in preparing to get her underway or laying her up 
after a day’s run. Going below, starting the motor, coming 
on deck and inserting the gearshift lever and handling the 
throttle soon became easy. The boat’s speed under power 
could be determined by becoming aware of the number of 
revolutions of the motor at different speeds. 

However, in sailing the boat under both power and sails 
the sense of wind direction became rather useless as, except 
under extreme conditions, all apparent winds are head- 
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winds. The motor is forcing her ahead at such a speed as to 
create an apparent wind coming dead off the bow, regard- 
less of course. Also, the constant drive of the power to a 
certain extent nullifies the feeling of the boat, as she does not 
increase or slacken her speed due to the different wind and 
wave conditions as she would under sail only. 

Rowing the dinghy, bringing her on deck and lashing her 
in position preparatory to a day’s passage becomes quite a 
matter of routine for the blind sailor. If there is any motion 
to the water amounting to more than a ripple, the nearness 
of a dock or breakwater can be quite readily detected by 
the different action in the roll of a small dinghy caused by 
the rebound of the waves from the seawall or dock. A shoal 
or beach can be sensed in a similar manner due to the change 
in action of the small craft. This is also true to some extent 
when coming alongside a fairly large boat. 

With the use of the pocket braille writer, a daily record 
of the ship’s activities can be kept, and such things as 
shopping lists and notes on telephone conversations to be 
made ashore can be handled easily—providing, of course, the 
blind sailor goes along to translate the notes or has a blind 
shipmate on the cruise with him. 

The writer has done less sailing during the past three 
years than in almost any similar time in his career, due to 
the fact it has not been possible for him to sail alone for 
obvious reasons. Enough sailing has been done, however, 
to establish the fact that the blind sailor can become a 
reasonably good helmsman, and that perhaps all of us could 
improve our technique by sailing blindfolded for a small part 
of each season. This might have the same effect in develop- 
ing the helmsman’s balance and understanding of his boat 
as sailing without a rudder does. People who do quite a bit 
of flying in commercial airlines soon learn to tell to some 
degree when the ship is taking off, coming in for a landing 
or making other similar maneuvers by the sound of the 


motors and the feel of the ship itself. This in a small way is 
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exactly what happens to the blind sailor, only he develops 
these senses to a much greater degree. 

At any rate, sailing and racing sailboats is one of the 
finest and cleanest sports in the world, and perhaps we have 
shown in this narrative that all of us enjoy a life afloat re- 
gardless of our circumstances. 


IN ALASKAN WATERS 
(Continued from page 52) 


ing up Nichols Passage and the seas were increasing as we 
neared Clarence Strait. By the time Romany rounded rugged 
Bronaugh Islands off Dall Head it was questionable as to 
whether we should continue. It was by then almost seven 
and the sensible thing would have been to run back across 
Nichols Passage to the native village of Metlakatla. 

But an obscure weariness of towns obsessed us and Moira 
Sound, across the Strait, began to assume tantlizing pro- 
portions. For no more tangible reason we started across, 
and were neither surprised nor much perturbed when the 
seas forced us to head more and more south away from Moira 
and down the coast towards the cape. Romany sloshed and 
slugged her way through and as we worked closer to the 
shore of Prince of Wales Island we gained a little protection 
from the wind and breaking waves—but it was at the cost of 
our few remaining daylight hours, and dark found us fum- 
bling along the rocky, rugged shore trying to find the en- 
trance into Kendrick Bay. We were out of the worst of the 
storm but the black land and cliffs and reefs merged into 
the black sky, indicating their presence only by the angry 
roar of surf 50 yards away. As we drew abreast of where 
the opening should be I crawled out to hunch over the bow 
to con us in with a heavy flashlight. 

I was looking for three large offshore rocks in a row, 
parallel with the land, that mark the entrance. All ahead of 
me and around me was a curtain of unbroken dark, filled 
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with noise. We were abeam of the rocks before I saw them, 
and then couldn’t be sure that there were three instead of 
one long rock segmented by tide. I let her keep on a bit 
longer until I could pick up a round nob of an island against 
a blob of cliff which the chart showed on the south entrance 
of Kendrick Arm—then motioned Stockton around and wor- 
riedly gave the signal to turn in. 

It had to be right. Everything checked—time and course, 
and those damned three rocks and that silly island that might 
be any rocks anywhere and any one of three million islands. 
Romany angled sharply into the dead black void, straight 
into the roar of surf, and my mind went into that peculiar 
waiting blank. 

Slowly the crashing surf surrounded us and still the tiny 
phosphorescent shadow kept curling back from the bow. 
Gloom and silence swallowed us and Romany became a 
part of the unseeing land mass, but my spirits rose as each 
minute passed and she continued to push salt water under 
her keel. Stockton edged slightly left and I started straining 
ahead for a glimpse of the reef that should show in the 
center of the channel opposite the arm we'd chosen for an 
anchorage. When I did see it my heart stopped, for no 
chart ever prepares you for the looks of a reef at night and 
this one was vicious. Tall, stringy, nightmare pinnacles 
loomed up suddenly under my light. 

Romany skidded hard left and, miraculously, a little light 
filtered through a break in the leaden sky and reflected a 
short, narrow channel ahead. Now, with the visibility from 
the pilothouse something better than zero, I could hear 


| stirrings from inside and orders began to issue from the 


man at the wheel. From my dominant position as pilot I 


| was suddenly demoted to robot of the leadline and began 
_ the endless process of leadline and peer, leadline and peer, 


till it seemed my next cast must surely land in the trees on 
shore. But we found bottom at eight fathoms at last and 
Stockton came out to let go the anchor. While I scrambled 
eggs he checked our depths around the swing of the boat 
and we finally settled down to dinner—at midnight. 

We got underway about seven—much too early after our 
late night, but we wanted to catch Cape Chacon at what 
we hoped would be its best. The storm of last night had 
worn itself out early, for little was left beyond a heavy 
ground swell, and Cape Chacon is one spot where that 
would never be absent. It is the southernmost tip, of 
southeastern Alaska, wide open on all sides to Dixon Entrance 
and the Pacific. The whole tip of Prince of Wales Island is 
precipitous and craggy and tough and gnarled. The ocean 
has beaten it down to bare bones, to pinnacles and buttresses, 
like grasping hands on which the flesh has dried and hard- 
ened so that the inner network of tendons and veins springs 
out. We approached it, ready to turn back. The chart 
didn’t look very clean but there was such a swell running 
that every rock and reef within ten feet of the surface stood 
out like a beacon of froth and spume. It was breaking on 
reefs far offshore and we eased along close to the Cape 
on a well-outlined course. Stockton doesn’t like such navi- 
gation but I was thrilled to the core with the sparkling 
expanse of the Pacific ahead, the breakers around us and far, 
far off, the dim shoreline of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Gulls wheeled and keened over our heads. The air was 
heavy and crisp with salt. Romany was a young colt in new 
pasture, and when a seine boat eased in from Dixon Entrance 
and rounded the Cape with us, we welcomed her as a friend. 
The seiner cut in sharply through a rock-infested hole, but 
our lack of local knowledge kept us going around the hard 
way. 

Off Barrier Islands we laid to in a nest of four small rocky 
cones called Round Islands and put Andrew ashore. We 
had lunch in the cockpit, half-nude in the sun to an orchestra 
of the roll and crash of surf and the shrilling of gulls, and 
the rest of the day, running up Cordova Inlet, we sunbathed 
at the outside wheel until about four, when we ambled into 
Eek Inlet for the night. 

(To be continued) 
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SPEEDBOATING WEST 
By Bob Ruskauff 


& Rumors, which have been connected with Salton Sea 
since its 1906-1907 “birth,” seem to have increased in 
motorboating circles (even in the immediate area) following 
the wind-eroded 1952 meet, last Nov. 7-11. If there is no 
regatta in 1953 it will surprise. But, if not, reason will be 
the cost of the event, and not weather uncertainties. 

Nearest thing to the “low-down,” based on a report by M. 
]. Dowd, Imperial Irrigation District engineer, is that water 
in the inland sea, now rising at rate of 18 inches per year, 
will increase in the future. For how long? Dowd doesn’t 
answer that. Reasons for the rise, however, are not mys- 
terious, Dowd says, but are due to (1) storms in a 7500- 
square mile drainage basin, (2) addition of some 100,000 
farm acres under irrigation in the valley, (3) huge increase 
in cotton acreage—cotton is heavily irrigated—and (4) more 
efficient drainage systems. Salton, some 250 feet below 
sea level, is the natural receptacle. 


b> Whether or not W. W. (Pappy) Bowen, 62, of Oceanside, 
Calif., rates as the oldest active. stock outboarder in the 
nation, he not only tops the roster of the United Speedboat 
Association; his AU hydroplane, Detour, has won high-point 
honors for 1952 in the class. As for others: Karl Anderson, 
Los Angeles, took the Seaboard Equipment Trophy for BU 
hydro; Dr. E. W. George, Arcadia, DU hydro; Charles 
Harter, N. Hollywood, Flapjack, AU runabout; Johnny 
Craven, Pasadena, won the General Petroleum BU runabout, 
for the second straight year; Jack Lochead, Santa Ana, Pit 
Man, DU runabout and Cag Graham, Ventura, Sir Echo, the 
CU runabout award. Homer Smith, Parks, Ariz., won the 
Travel Trophy donored by U.S.A. Commodore Ed (and 
Jean) Craven. 


& Despite illness which put him on the beach the last two 
months of the year Dr. Louis j. Novotny (Cherub II), Los 
Angeles, won the over-all high point trophy for the inboard 
lads of Southern California Speedboat Club. It rather nat- 
urally followed that Cherub II should also net the Pacific 
One Design Hydroplane high point award. The 48-Cubic 
Inch hydro high point award went to Snuffy, Gillette Smith, 
El Monte; Cracker Box, Top, Danford Campbell, Long 
Beach; 225-Cubic Inch, Restless III, Art Maynard, Long 
Beach; 266-Cubic Inch, Pee Wee, Bill Dale, Maywood, and 
E-Racing runabout, Lt. Commdr. Willis Mitchell’s Honey 
Bee Too, driven by Ed Fletchall, Bell. 


> Most soundly-ensconced among western organizations is 
the California Speedboat Club, aged 19. The S.C.A., headed 
for two years by Commdr. George Wright, of San Francisco, 
was to meet Jan. 24 for 1953 elections and also review a 
happy history. Though no single effort brought C.S.A. to 
its roster of 210 active members, real spark plugs have been 
Fred and Kay Hallett, of Oakland. Fred was 1948-1949 
commodore. Kay has been continuous secretary since 1947. 
From April through November the Halletts had three total 
week-ends spent not helping out at some race meet. For 
such, a salute! 


> When youth isn’t served, it serves itself. The United 
Speedboat Assn. has a good quota of younger active racers 
whose coterie of “Prop Nuts”—originally organized by Johnny 
Drake, Johnny Craven, Russ Hill Jr. and Tommy Gould- 
stone—operate under what is known as a “Bored of Direc- 
tors.” They have their own occasional meetings. The first 
one concerned itself with Discussion of Feasible Race 
Courses in Northern Siberia. A bit screwy here and there 
but it’s an outlet—and nondelinquent. 
(Continued on page 122) 







































































by BURGER 


WINDJAMMER |! 
“Com: Garner Tullis, 
New -Orledns 
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Truly a thing of beauty is the finely turned, fully molded 


steel hull by Burger. Through their nearly thirty years’ expe 
rience in steel boat construction, the Burgers developed the 
the handsome 


Burger 53, 58, 63 and. 67 ft 


production techniques that have resulted in 
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cruisers and custom 


FIRST 


yachts 


Occasional listings of Burger cruisers 


E/Z BOAT COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
PHONE MANITOWOC 5596 
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LACVELVA’ 
High-Gloss Paint 


TAKES PUNISHMENT 


Red Hand’s yacht-quality 
LACVELVA paint covers 
more area... gives you a 
hard, high-gloss finish that 
won't chip... stands up to 
sun, weather, salt and fresh 
water, oil, fumes and tempera- 
ture changes. e LACVELVA 
comes in a complete range of 
smart new colors specially 
designed for harmony and 
contrast.Send for LACVELVA 
Color Chart today. 











If your local dealer can’t supply 
you, write directly to Red Hand! 


Nearly a century 
of marine paint- 
making experience. 


RED HAND COMPOSITIONS CO., INC. 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
















































@ Met-Cro’s manual windshield 
wiper handle can be installed on 
your boat in minutes. Don’t take 
chances. Be safe, be sure with a 
windshield wiper that will al- 
ways provide you with the best 
visibility. 

@ One-piece construction, simple 
water-tight installation, the et- 
Cro handle is all nickel-plated brass, 
low-priced at your marine supplier 
for only $1.89 (without wiper 
and arm.) 


DISTRIBUTOR AND DEALER 
INQUIRIES CORDIALLY INVITED 


WRITE TO... 





e Manually Operated 





e@ Never Misses 
o Single or Twin ]) srectatien Pp ve inc. 
Hook-ups 56 Boerum St., Brooklyn 6 
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LET’S BUILD A KIT BOAT 
(Continued from page 54) 


Illus. No. 13, showing hull ready for decking 


quicker to use a block plane or chisel very carefully on it 
first, then finish with sandpaper. 

Don’t pull the screws down too tight where a varnished 
surface is to be used. This depresses quite an area around 
the screw, and it is difficult to sand out the depression far 
enough to get a nice round plug. 

The outer keel goes in place next. Then the outer stem 
is bent on. Usually they go on nicely, without steaming. The 
author allowed his to dry out excessively. It was boiled over 
a camp stove in a neighbor's metal window box, after he 
had kindly removed his petunias. The stem went on like 
putty after three hours boiling, and all petunias came 
through the disturbance beautifully. 

As for the keels, spray rails and sheer moldings, you 
should start fastening at one end and work to the other. 
Don’t work from the center as you did with the inside longi- 
tudinal members. The curves of the boat have already been 
set and the problem now is to get these outside longitudinal 
members pulled up as tight as possible. This is why you 
must start at one end and work to the other. 

While the boat is upside down and easy to work on and 
before the spray rail is attached, it is a good idea to give 
the hull the under coats of paint. Just a word about paint. 
Use the best marine paint. Makes advertised in YACHTING 


| will give your boat the protection it must have and de- 























FISHING CHAIR 
#5085 
$75.00 


Rugged construction 
of Rattan and Hard- 
wood, Chrome Gimbal 
secured to Rock 
Maple. White rubber 
tips. Relax in the 
deep comfort of full 
reversible spring 
cushioning. Cushion 
Covering in any color, 
sailcloth or vinyl. 


Send for Catalog “Y” 
illustrating complete 
line of Yacht, Sun- 
Room, Terrace etc. 
Furniture, or visit our 
Showroom. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, INC. 


217 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 





































serves. Some of those paint firms have wonderful little books 
which give all the tricks of painting. 

The hull is now ready to turn over. Cut off frame building 
extensions. Varnish the inside before the deck frame goes on. 

Putting on the deck framing is no different than hull 
frame assembly. Again, temporarily clamping parts, making 
sure they fit properly before permanent fastening, will keep 
you from going astray. Illus. No. 13 shows the deck framing 
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Illus. No. 14 Putting on the deck 
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Illus. No. 15. The finished product, all set and ready to go 


complete. Spalls—the cross-bracing on the frames, have 
been left on until the full strength of the completed frame- 
work could take over the job of bracing. 

The procedure for planking the decks is the same as 
for the sides and bottom. Work carefully and patiently here. 
See Illus. No. 14. A messy job will mark your boat as 
home made. 

Adding some idea of your own can be a real challenge. 
Hilite is an open utility boat. Yet we wanted the conveni- 
ence of controls mounted flat so they could be worked from 
forward or aft when making pictures from the boat. A panel 
was installed for mounting them. The wood for this addi- 
tion cost money and we didn’t want to ruin it, nor to mar 
the boat unnecessarily, so lumber from an old box was used 
to make a mock-up. This made it possible to check our 
ideas and avoid hasty mistakes. 

By using scrap wood, cardboard or paper to make mock- 
ups and patterns you are simply doing, in an amateur way, 
full size lofting, something which the professional builder 
cannot get along without. 

Illus. No. 15 shows the completed boat in the water. She 
is dry, fast, and performs just right at all speeds with that 
25 hp. motor. She weighs only 200 lbs. and is easy to winch 
up on the trailer. She is not intended for fishing or water 
skiing, although she would be perfect for both. She will be 
used to make photographs of sailboats in all kinds of weather 
in which a sailboat might be sensibly used. 

Look at the calendar! If you order a kit now and get 
started you will have much fun between now and spring 
building your boat. Next summer you won't be sitting on the 
dock watching others go by. Youll have your own boat and 
youll be proud of her because you built her yourself. 


MULFORD N.A.E.B.M. PRESIDENT 


> John W. Mulford, president of the Gray Marine Motor 
Co., was elected president of the National Assn. of Engine 
and Boat Mfrs. at the association’s 48th annual meeting 
which was held at the conclusion of the 48rd National 
Motor Boat Show in New York. He succeeds George W. 
Codrington, president of the association for the past 10 years 
and recently retired vice president of General Motors Corp. 

Other officers elected were Ralph Klieforth, president of 
Universal Motor Co., first vice president; John Trumpy, 
Jr., John Trumpy & Sons, second vice president; Frederick 
L. Hewitt, Jr., Century Boat Co., treasurer; and Joseph E. 
Choate, executive secretary. 


JOHNSON FINDS OLDEST MOTORS 


m A recent world-wide search for the oldest Johnson out- 
board motor has turned up the first motor sold by the com- 
pany more than 30 years ago and has also revealed that the 
10 oldest motors located were among the first 44 ever sold. 
The oldest Johnson located was owned by LeRoy C. Lynch, 
of Madison, Wis., who states that it is in excellent running 
order despite the fact that it has not been overhauled in 
the last 10 years. 
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make your 


boat longer 
— not in feet, but in years. — 


Barring accident, your boat will probably last 
longer than you'll have use for it. 
though you sell or trade it for a new boat — or 
even if it wasn’t new when you bought it — it’s 
profitable to see your boat still swinging the 
same COLUMBIAN propeller long after it leaves 
the original owner. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS have always 
been built for a maximum in service and for a 
minimum in required maintenance or replace- 
ment. There are thousands still in daily opera- 
tion after ten, twenty, thirty years or more of 
rugged duty. 


But even 


This is worth remembering, for your next specifi 

cation: COLUMBIAN gives your propellers and 

marine fittings a chance to live up to the best 
in your hull, both as to 
fol] WAM oL-lacelaulelila-mmelale, 
long life. 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Freeport, Long Island, New York 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> The annual Christmas Regatta at Newport Harbor Y.C. 
is setting a traditional pattern of all kinds of sailing weather 
for its two-day event between Christmas and New Years. 
As in the past, this year’s event had races in light airs, warm 
sunlight and smooth seas, and others in strong winds, a 
nasty chop, and driving rain. Over 150 boats took part in 
the three races. The California 32s turned out five strong, 
with the most recent newcomer to the series winner—Ken 
Davis, veteran one design and ocean racer but new to the 
class, sailing Altamar. Walt Elliott’s Escapade went oo 
while out front in the first race and lost all chance for the 
series. Walt Franz’ Andale and Harvey Sommers’ Amorita 
tied on points for second. Eighteen PC sloops, several from 
the L.A. Harbor area, battled to the finish with Peggy Slater 
in Seventh Heaven winning over Jack Toon in Patsy Ann 
and Dr. O, G. Suess in Gaylin. The Stars, 13 strong, were 
led by defending champion George Fleitz in Wench IV. 
Largest of the small boat classes, the Lehman dinghies, was 
topped by Fred Schenck in Nadje. Other class winners: 
Rhodes, Witch, Strat Enright; Ocean Racing, Nalu, Peter 
Grant; Luders 16, Sinbad, Ruth Haskell; Mercury, Wingra, 
Mel Wilson; Skimmer, Brew 102, Richard Ralston; Penguin, 
Tina, John Biby; Snipe, Zephyr, Charles Merrill; Firefly, 
Little John, Andy Littlejohn; Feather, Sparklet, Harold 
Eyestone; Int. 14, Exterminator, John Ferrier; Flattie, 
Gamboleer, Ira Rohland; Dinkitten, Wet Rump, Howard 
Lewis, Jr. 





Beckner 
A 57-foot MSB and a 144-foot AMS shortly after their launching 
at the South Coast Co., Newport Harbor, Cal. 


Pm With the new interest being shown in California 32s 
one design racing, the owners of these ocean going 46- 
footers met to reorganize and reactivate their sailing asso- 
ciation. The new officers elected are Walt (Escapade) 
Elliott, president and Walter (Andale) Franz, vice-president. 


> George Kettenburg, outstanding skipper, designer and 
builder, passed away Dec. 19 at San Diego. During his 48 
years Kettenburg had made many friends in the commercial 
and yachting fields. Founding the Kettenburg Boat Works 
in the mid-20s for the construction of small commercial 
fishing boats, he gradually turned more and more to the 
design and construction of pleasure craft. In 1929 he de- 
signed and built the first PC sloop. Almost 100 one-design 
racers of this class now race from West Coast and Hawaiian 
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ports. Later (1945) in collaboration with his brother Paul, 
he designed the PCC, the 47-footer that has since won so 
many of the outstanding ocean races on this and the East 
Coast. In early 1949 came the K-38—another ocean racing 
class that offers many of the fine attributes of the larger PCC 
in a smaller size. During all these years George was estab- 
lishing himself as one of the finest skippers in our area, 
particularly in his PCC No. 1, Eulalie. In his passing we are 
losing an outstanding skipper, a true sportsman, and a real 
gentleman. 





Beckner 
Five California 32s in a tacking duel during the Newport Harbor 
Y.C’s Christmas Regatta. Winner was Ken Davis, in ‘’Altamar’’ 


& It looked for awhile that the annual 14-mile Bank Race 
of Newport Ocean Sailing Assn. would turn out to be one 
of the world’s toughest races. Scheduled in early December 
(with over 30 entries) it was cancelled because of extremely 
high winds and seas. When it was re-scheduled there was 
practically no wind. The course was shortened from 30 to 
a little over 17 miles—but at dark there were still no finishers. 
The usual time limit was waived, and those that stuck it out 
became eligible for trophies. With a starting line that 
favored one end, it was a marvel that anyone got away as a 
port tack starter, broad off, practically wiped out the fleet. 
Finally R. M. Stockton’s Galatea moved into first and stayed 
there to the finish. Lew Whitney’s Atorrante hung on for a 
good second ahead of Bill Zinsmeyer’s Bagatelle and Ken 
Schmidt’s Hilaria. 


> The two big races starting from this area in 1953 are 
taking shape. The first San Diego to Acapulco, Mexico, 
Sailing Race and Return Cruise will be well along by the 
publication date of this issue. The Transpacific Yacht Club 
has sent out the entry forms for the 1953 race from L.A. 
Harbor to Honolulu. Tom Short, from San Francisco, with 
his three-time veteran Honolulu racer Tasco, was the first 
to send in the official form. It now seems almost certain 
that the record-breaking 98’ Morning Star will be dwarfed 
by at least three other larger entries. 

And they were saying something about this being a small 
boat race! 


> The 6th Annual Lightning Regatta for the Muhl Perpet 
ual Trophy at Coronado Y.C., was won by Ray Chenhall in 
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Kenny Watts’ ‘’Puff’’ (No. -63), of the Los. Angeles Y.C., won 
last autumn’s 13-mile Santa Maria Trophy Race 
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Zoom. Second was Jack Campbell in G-Wiz, with Harold 
Eyestone in Relampo third. 


Pm In the PCs at Balboa Y.C., outsider Harry Bourgeois 
sailed Kenny Watts’ Puff home first in the singlehander race. 
Jack Toon in Patsy Ann took second with Mike Burke in 
Paloma third. In the Higgins Handicap Frank Wood in 
Showboat, with a 30-second reverse start handicap, managed 
to nose out two of the scratch entries, Mike Burke in Paloma, 
and Harry Bourgeois in Puff. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY NEWS 
By Chuck Squires 


® December's racing on the bay was windy for both power 
and sail. The Corinthian Y.C’s second race of the winter 
series brought out 26 sailboats. It blew 35 and Maury 
Smith’s Aeolus lost her stick between Alcatraz and Angel 
Islands. Fourteen-year-old Allen (Punkie) Mitchell scored 
his first win in Y.R.A. racing sailing his Golden Gate Class 
sloop Result II. Other winners were: Bird class—Les Alex- 
ander’s Snow Bird; Bears—Dr. Robert Scarborough’s Trigger; 
Junior Clipper—No. 9, Innis Boffin won in her class. Saleema 
took Div. 7, Flicka Div. 14, and Mistress Div. 8B. Storm- 
along won in Div. II, and Flame in Div. 9. 


> The All Clubs Winter Racing Assn. held its first predicted 
log race Dec. 6. Although the entry list was large, only 
eight power boats finished the trip from Sausalito to the 
Antioch Bridge, due to rough weather going up and worse 
coming back. This was also the coming out party for the new 
Bridge Marina Y.C. Dr. Joseph Somberg’s Florence V was 
first with an error of 1.02. George Sturtevant’s Doll-Lee 
was second with 2.848, Anthony Sparacino’s Black Swan 
third, Maclcolm Storm’s Manu-Kai fourth. 
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® The U.S.C.G.A. 1953 officers are Harry J. Greenlees, 
commodore 12th Coast Guard District; C. B. Brooks, vice 
comm.; F. E. Johnson, rear comm. District Staff officers 
are A, F. Anderson, inspection; L. B. Ryland, operations; 
E. H. Oleanie, communications; G. V. Lewis, finance, and 
Harry Barusch, public relations. Division Officers for the 
four divisions and the officers of 18 flotillas also stood up 
for official pictures. Gerry Moss again agreed to be race 
chairman for the annual Over-the-Bottom event and Flotilla 
54 was named as host for the rendezvous. 


& The Pacific Inter-Club Y.A. will meet at Encinal Y.C. the 
first Monday in February and at the Elkhorn Y.C. in March. 
. . . Sharon Johnston, 13-year-old, El Toro champion, has 
received the Williams Bronze Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment from the Hawaiian Invitational Regatta Committee for 
her sportsmanship and high point standing during their 
regatta last summer. . . . San Francisco has finally purchased 
Angel Island and will start work soon to make it available 
to the public. 


& Walt Luckert, 1952 commodore of the Richmond Y.C., 
has been awarded the Ray Waterlow Trophy for his work 
for the advancement of yachting among the kids and his 
outstanding sportsmanship. 


bm We are sorry to report the passing of two well-known 
yachtsmen during December, Joe McAleese and Dr. Painless 
Parker. 


> Bill Larson and Peter Sutter have taken over the sail loft 
at Pier 5 in San Francisco. . . . Karl Schwegler has put two 
new Universals in his motor sailer Mary E. Karl plans to 
cruise to the Pacific Northwest with a side trip up the 
Columbia River. . . . Over at Richmond, Pete Cole has put 
a two-horsepower, belt-drive engine in his Norwegian 





Let the wo! ome Clean the Bilge! _ 


Just pour a little AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleaner into the bilge, then sit 








PHEW/ SOMEBODY 
SHOULD TELL 





back and take it easy. It’s really automatic—no more scrubbing or scrap- 
ing. Gets everything you want to get rid of—all the grease, oil, scum and 
dirt. Just pump the bilge and the whole mess goes overboard. You’ve 
never seen anything like it! Even prevents oil from rotting the caulking. 
After pumping the bilge, just aad a few ounces right away and it will 
always be sweet and clean. Economical—use just 10¢ worth for each 35 ft. 
of length. Non-caustic, gentle as a kitten—harmless to paint, fittings, 


even your hands. 
Prevents Fire or Explosion! 


One of the is, ent danger spots on a 
boat is where oil and gas accumulate or 
are spilled in the bilge. Now AUTOMATIC 





















M Bilge Cleaner has changed all this. It mixes 
sa all the floating gas or oil with the bilge 
ea ing water and keeps it mixed, greatly reducing 
Bilge the danger of explosion. You get it all out 
Cleaner _ when you pump the bilge. 


Also Ideal for Outboards 


Now for the first time, you can keep your outboard 
safe from slippery floorboards—also get all the oil and 
slime out from underneath them. AUTOMATIC Bilge 
Cleaner can save you from a fire or a bad accident. 
Your floorboards will be so clean you can sit on them 
without soiling your clothes. 

Order AUTOMATIC 


Send No Money 3720 gure today. 
Quart can only $1.98 C.O.D. plus postage 
(or send check and we'll pay postage). 
You might as well order a Gallon now and 
save even more — only $7.50. 
If it doesn’t do all we say —if you’re not 
| more than delighted with AUTOMATIC Bilge 
Cleaner, return what’s left for full refund. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 


Box 616 South Sudbury, Mass. 


_ Dealers: Write 
Jor Special Offers. 


AUTOMATIC BILGE CLEANER 





You never had such a clean bilge before—no one 
can possibly get at the underside of boards, into all 
nooks and corners reached easily by AUTOMATIC 
Bilge Cleaner. Ends sea-sickening odors. 


BOAT-ZOAP 

Made ‘especially for salt 
or hard water. Use on pots, 
pans, dishes, sinks, toilets, 
even greasy engines. Cleans 
everything above and below 
decks — even takes harbor 
scum off hull. Removes gull 
droppings like magic. Harm- 
less. Pint only $1.29. 


AQUA-SEAL 

Waterproofs everything — 
boat covers, flags, life pre- 
servers, cushions, even your 
navigation charts. Perma- 
nent. Makes foul weather 
gear out of ordinary clothing. 
Quart $1.98; Gal. $4.95. 


Other Sudbury Quality Marine Products 


Liquid AQUA-CLEAR 

i Enjoy crystal-clear drink- 
ing water, no matter how old 
or rusty your tank. Stops 
rust in old tanks—keeps new 
ones from ever rusting. Makes 
tanks last years longer. Col- 
orless, odorless,even improves 
taste—the only rust inhibitor 
you can drink. 

Pint $1.98; Quart $3.50. 


Marine Water-Jacket Cleaner 
The only water jacket clean- 
er made especially for marine 
engines — it really works! 
Can No. 1 removes rust, 
Can No. 2 removes mineral 
deposits — Both Cans $2. 


For the Famous AQUA-CLEAR Feeder, see page 7. 
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Remove tough marine 
paints this EASY way 


All you do is apply Wonder-Paste Remover with a paint 
brush over the old finish. This powerful solvent turns the 
thickest paint, enamel or varnish into a soft mass, easily 
stripped with a putty knife—no hard scraping! You have 
a smooth, clean surface. Unlike the torch, easy-to-use 
Wonder-Paste leaves no scorched spots to be sanded. 


Heavy-bodied Wonder-Paste won’t run on an upright 
surface. Stays put—you can strip a large area in one oper- 
ation. Won’t harm wood, metal, fabric or your hands. 


At better marine supply, paint 
and hardware dealers 


Wilson-Imperial Co., 130 Chestnut St., Newark 5, N. J. 


WONDER-PASTE 


MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


WILSON-IMPERIAL COMPANY 
130 Chestnut St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me full information on Wonder-Paste Remover | 
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struction. Reserved for those who plan ahead, see them now, fully 

equipped at 

MARINE CENTER, 189 West Montauk Highway, Lindenhurst, L.I., 

N.Y., COMSTOCK BOAT WORKS, West Point Pleasant, New Jersey, 
or at 
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YACHTING 


Dragon Class sloop Calypso. . . . Lon Price, well known 110 
skipper, has ince Se a Swedish built International Class 
racing sloop and has entered her in the Y.R.A. for the 1953 
season. He will race in Div. 9 performance handicaps. . 
Jim Castle has put a Univeral Aton Four in his Baltic 
Cruiser Symphony (ex-Delphene), a cruising Eight-Meter. 
... The full rigged ship Pacific Queen can now be seen on 
the waterfront in Sausalito. She is one of the Glasgow Stars, 
formerly Star of Alaska of the Alaska Packers Fleet. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


Pm Signs of the yachting times in the Pacific Northwest: 
Edward B. Skeels, of the Seattle Y.C., is building a 59’ float- 
ing boathouse which will station inside Port Madison Bay 
for his 47’ diesel yacht Nasookin. The boathouse will enable 
Skeels to avoid the inconvenience of having to transit the 
Ballard locks at Seattle, going on and returning from cruises. 
Port Madison Bay and Eagle Harbor are excellent bays for 
yacht moorings on salt water. Both bays, located on Bain- 
bridge Island, are accessible by a short ferry trip across 
Puget Sound. This trend to salt water mooring promises 
great future development in the Seattle area. 


> Another development in NW boating is the activity and 
interest in outboard runabouts and small cruisers. The buyer 
appears to get a great deal for his money in this combined 
field. Bryant’s Marine, Seattle, has a fine line of outboard 
boats, the largest presently is a 21’ cruiser. These cruisers 
with two and even three outboard motors, have unusually 
high speeds. Deadening of the powerplants’ sound is one 
problem that is getting attention by various Seattle builders. 
Washington Boat Center, Seattle, has entered this field, also, 
with a 19’ outboard cruiser to be called the Washington 19, 
designed by Edwin Monk. 


m A new chart of Oak and Crescent Harbors, Washington, 
No. 6404, includes all new details revealed by recent Coast 
and Geodetic Survey studies. The harbors are located at 
the north end of Saratoga Passage, east of Whidbey Island, 
and at the northerly extremity of the same island. 


» The Gold Cup race date, definitely set, is Aug. 8 this 
year. Qualifying runs will be made Aug. 3-6 inclusive, with 
Friday, Aug. 7 an open day. We're inclined to believe the 
1953 race will be the hardest-fought in Gold Cup history, 


with some “hot” new hydros. 


> Norman Smith sailed his Penguin Aljo to victory in the 
Seattle Penguin fleet’s frostbite series race Dec. 14 on Port- 
age Bay. Smith was elected vice president of the fleet or- 
ganization; Bud Easter is the new president, Jean Donahue 
sec.-treas. . . . Although Jerry Davis won the Dec. 14 
“Morris turnabout” Int. 14 race on Portage Bay, Paul Morris 
in Mike Fright IV led the series with 200% points, with Ed 
Raymond’s Alibi, and Otto Leonhardt’s E Flat Jr., second 
and third, respectively, when 27 of the 33 races had been 
sailed. 


> At Vancouver, B.C., W. H. Skelding is constructing a 34’ 
Edwin Monk-designed open bridge cruiser, with Chrysler 
Crown engine, at the Taylor shipyard. . . . Another 34’ Monk 
design is a sport fisherman being constructed by the Tripple 
and gaa Marine Ways, Seattle, for Milton Topping, 
Seattle. 


& Cat’s-paws: Early in January, Stan Sayres said definitely 
that he would not build a new Slo-Mo in 1953; Slo-Mo IV 
and V, however, were undergoing modifications. . . . Mike 
Welsch, Elmer Linenschmidt, Joe Schobert and Martin 
Headman, Slo-Mo crew members, as well as Driver Lou 
Fageol’s son, Raymond Fageol, were admitted to the Gulf Oil 
Company's “100 Miles an Hour Club” on Jan. 10. 
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SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson — 


» One of the most interesting experiments of the year, in 
so far as South Shore sailors are concerned, is the work of 
Lee Wilson, recently elected rear commodore of the Inter 
Lake Y.A., in rebuilding his R Class sloop Cotton Blossom. 
Wilson, who is one of the South Shore’s top ranking R Class 
skippers, has piled up an enviable record with Cotton Blos- 
som over a long period of years, but the good ship, built 
back in 1925 by the famous Lawley yards at Neponset, 
Mass., cannot last forever. The original design by Burgess, 
Swasey & Paine was 38’9” 0.a., 25/3” |.w.l., 7’ beam, and 
5’0” draft. Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York, will do 
the engineering work and the actual construction will be 
done at the plant of the Lee Wilson Engineering Co. in 
Rocky River, O. The keel of Cotton Blossom has been re- 
moved and the hull will be used as the pattern for the 
construction of a mold for a Fiberglas hull so built that the 
original keel of Cotton Blossom, together with the spar, sails 
and rigging, may be used in the new boat. 


> H. Clay Stiers, chairman of junior activities of the Cleve- 
land Y.C., has extended an invitation to the North American 
Yacht Racing Union to hold the 1953 series for the Sears 
Cup, emblematic of the junior national sailing champion- 
ship at Rocky River. 


» Commodore Homer Thompson and Vice Commodore 
Arthur Wick were re-elected at the annual meeting of the 
Chagrin Lagoons Y.C. of Willoughby, O., held Dec. 1 at 
the clubhouse. Cyril Thomas is the new rear comm., Albert 
Brodie, fleet capt.; Edward M. Fish, sec’y; Edward K. Piehl, 
treas. and Russell Bricker, measurer. Trustees are Clarence 
Baldwin, William Cox, Harry Schutt, Samuel Marino, Ralph 
Macourek, Charles Mackey and William Vidmar. 


> Liberty B. Ware, of the Yankee Class racing fleet of the 
Cleveland Y.C., one of the long-time members of that club, 
passed away on Dec. 4 after a long illness. 


m The Cleveland Y.C. is adding another racing class in 
1953. William Olson, Dr. Carl Poser and John Russell have 
ordered Ravens. 


® Commodore Al Bubel has been re-elected to head the 
Edgewater Y.C. of Cleveland for another term, with Victor 
Moriana, vice comm.; Martin Garcia, rear comm.; Bud Lanz, 
sec’y; Lewis Johncock, treas. and Leo Beauregard, Dr. Ray- 
mond Fleming, John Genza and W. Lewis Kershaw, trustees. 


> Arthur Miller, of Cleveland, has been elected commodore 
of the Vermilion B.C. Other officers are: Quincy Winsor, 
vice comm.; Dean Rapprich, rear comm.; Robert Bennett, 
sec’y; Richard Hawkins, treas. and Dr. James Coulter, fleet 
surgeon. Fred Mack and George Schrack are new trustees. 


> Leonard Weintraub is the new commodore of the Gordon 
Shore B.C. of Cleveland, with William Hildebrant, vice 
comm.; Norman Oberlie, rear comm. and Raymond Doehr- 
ing, sec.-treas. Fred Heintz and Bernard Muehle are new 
trustees. 


> Albert F. Wakefield, senior member of the boatingest 
family on the South Shore, has announced the establishment 
of the Vermilion Foundation in memory of his late father, 
Commodore Fred W. Wakefield. This foundation, in 
which Commodore Wakefield was assisted by contributions 
from his brothers—Ted, George, Fred, Ernest and William, 
has acquired title to the old Wakefield homestead, located 
close to the Vermilion harbor piers. Negotiations are un- 
der way to convert this homestead into a marine museum 
and the home of an historical society. 
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YACHTING 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| Karl Smither, who recently sold his Lightning Thermis 
| Thrice, has ordered a new boat from Lippincott Boat Works, 
_ of Riverton, N.J. The question of a name for the new boat 
in this well known series was finally answered by the craft’s 
number 5000. She will be christened Thermis Five—M’s and 
will join the Buffalo Canoe fleet this spring. 


m Another Six-Meter is coming to the Youngstown Y.C. 
Ken Hamilton, who has twice won the Freeman Cup with 
the converted Jack, has bought Swallow, originally built in 
1934 for the Sewanhaka Syndicate from Sparkman & Ste- 
phens designs. The boat, which has not been converted, was 
acquired from Frederick Fish, of New York, who has used 
her for cruising and day sailing for the past eight years. 


| > New officers were recently installed by the Buffalo Power 


Squadron. The new commander is Clayton G, Learman; 
Lt. Commander, Adam F. Eby; First Lt., Richard F. Moser; 
secretary, Kenneth MacLeod; treasurer Raymond C. Stangle. 
The squadron has set up two classes for the beginners course. 
The second class is being held in Niagara Falls with a regis- 
tration of 65. It is expected that early spring of 1953 will 


| see a new Power Squadron formed in Niagara Falls. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By Arthur H. Thomson 


> The annual general meeting of the Canadian Y-Flyer 
Y.R.A. was held in the Laurentian Hotel, Montreal, with 
some 45 members from a dozen clubs in attendance. The 
following were elected officers for the coming year: presi- 
dent, V. O. Marquez; vice presidents, R. Gale, H. Jones, H. 
Carmichael and D. Johnson; national fleet capt., George 
Davidson; treas., T. Gold, sec’y, G. Rogers. . . . There was 
much discussion on a number of topics which will influence 
the growth of the Y Class in Canada for years to come. 
First of these concerned spinnakers. The agreement to 
allow spinnakers is already law, and was passed a year ago, 
but the rules committee was given the authority to adopt a 
design and propose it at this meeting. Tom Jull suggested 
the Younquist design. After much discussion the whole 
matter was tabled for spring, and that means no spinnakers 
for 1958, if ever. The general feeling was that the cost was 
not justified in the additional performance gained. 
Another item was whether or not to allow boats to be 
hauled out between races. Some were for putting a limit 
on the number of times a boat could be hauled out; others 
wanted a weight limit. Those with the facilities wanted to 
haul out after each race. It would appear that a weight 
limit would help if it could be enforced, but the crux of the 
matter seems to be that haul-outs save the boat’s bottom 
and therefore give those boats a definite advantage over the 
boat always moored out. No matter what the weight limit, 
of two boats of the same weight the one permanently moored 
will soak up some 100 lbs. of water while the one hauled 
out will remain near the weight limit. This matter is to 





go to a mail vote of the members. 
The president brought up the matter of dividing the fleet 


into two halves with a trophy for each section, as is presently 


| being done in Boston where very large fleets of cat-rigged 


boats are broken down into two or three divisions. Some 
suggested that the fleet start together and that the divisions 
be segregated before the season begins based on last year’s 


| performance. We think it would be a better plan to have 








_ two distinct sections with different starts. 


The winner of 
the B group, or the first two or three of that group, would 
move up to A group for the next race and the last three of 
A group should move back into B. This would give con- 
tinued incentive and add enjoyment to both groups. The 
other method is to save face. Only the committee is sup- 
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posed to know who sails in A and who in B. This secret 
of course, must be let out at the end of the year when the 
prize is given—or perhaps this prize is given in secret. 


& Pointe Claire Y.C. has elected Arnold Fee, commodore; 
Allan Currey, vice; Archie Cameron, rear; Dick Currie, sail- 
ing; Herb Shell, house and entertainment; Hank Scheunert, 
harbor; Bill Stewart, sec’y; Fred Hodgson, treas. and Arch 
Currie, junior sailing. 


> We congratulate Allan Wolfenden on his “Jib Sheet,” the 
new club paper of Verdun S.C. Club papers keep up the 
membership interest, especially during the winter months. 
We hope he is able to get enough news, and it is up to his 
sailors to cooperate. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> With the start of its second century,-Royal Canadian Y.C. 
sets sail with a most able skipper at the helm. Thomas K. 
Wade, O.B.E., commodore of R.C.Y.C. from 1937 to 19438 
has again been elected to that office. Tom Wade and Patricia 
—you can’t mention one without the other coming to mind. 
With his big, black P Class sloop, Patricia, Tom has won 
over the past 80 years more racing flags and trophies, and 
trails a longer cruising record, than any other yacht on 
Lake Ontario and probably the Great Lakes. He has 
represented R.C.Y.C, in the L.Y.R.A., the Y.R.U. and the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Other officers for 1953 are: J. A. Wardrop, vice 
comm.; Dr. R. C. Dickson, rear comm.; J. R. Mason, fleet 
capt.; B. E. Howard, hon. treas.; C. H. J. Snider, hon. his- 
torian; A. H. Hinton, sec’y. 


> The tiny spark that was the indication of a challenge for 
the venerable Canada’s Cup is being fanned into a fair little 
flame. Whenever yachtsmen gather the conversation turns 
to a Canada’s Cup series in 1954. Nothing definite in the 
way of a challenge has come forth but on the strength of 
persistent rumors Herb Wahl, of Rochester Y.C. has bought 
the Eight-Meter Iscareen from Scotland as the first step in 
providing a possible defender for the cup. If there is a 
challenge, it is probable that the series will be sailed in 
Eight Meters. Iscareen was built in Sweden in 1939 and 
is the latest one of the class to be built to Sparkman & 
Stephens design. Norm Walsh of R.C.Y.C., well-known skip- 
per of Evangeline, a sloop along Eight-Meter lines, was 
also after Iscareen. 


> The Six Meter class on Lake Ontario continues to grow. 
There are at present 20 Sixes from five clubs on the lake; 
the latest two additions being Ken Hamilton’s Swallow and 
Fred Obersheimer’s Focus III, rechristened Little Sister, 
both at Youngstown Y.C. For those who have lost track of 
this ever-increasing class, the lineup is as follows: R.C.Y.C.— 
Elizabeth X, Trickson, Totem, Karin, Aphrodite, Circe, and 
Gallant. R.Y.C.—Stork, Mist, Apache, Viking, and Star 
Wagon. Y.Y.C.—Swallow, Little Sister, Erne, Jill, Jack, 
Meteor. Royal Hamilton Y.C., Merinito, and National Y.C., 
Buzzy. An interclub Six-Meter committee has been set up 
with Bill Calkins, R.Y.C. skipper of Viking, as its chairman. 
An ambitious schedule of interclub races has been proposed 
and Rochester Y.C. has received two challenges for the Silas 
ee Cup, symbolic of Lake Ontario Six-Meter cham- 
pionship, one from R.C.Y.C. and one from Y.Y.C. 


> F. Ritter Shumway, who guided the destiny of Rochester 
Y.C. through the past two years of high water, capital im- 
provements, reconstruction and renovation of the clubhouse 
will again head the flag officers for 1953. May he have more 
normal conditions ashore and afloat. Assisting him will be 
Samuel W. Townsend, vice comm.; Gilbert L. Barber, rear 
comm.; Oscar Marth, sec’y; John Gottschalk, cor. sec’y; Allen 
J. Oliver, treas.; and Earl C. Esty, fleet capt. 














Viny-lux is the International vinyl-base bottom paint that 
provides high protective qualities, great durability and 
excellent resistance to fouling growth of all kinds. While 
it may be applied to both wood and metal, it has prop- 
erties that make it especially desirable for use on metal 
bottoms. Viny-lux is unquestionably the outstanding vinyl- 
base bottom paint. 


Vinyl-base paints have proved most suécessful. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that the success of all vinyl-base 
paints is even more dependent upon conditions of appli- 
cation than are conventional paints. To safeguard the 
boat owner against the improper use of Viny- 
lux, International has published a brief but 
informative folder on the subject. It is well 
worth your reading. 
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36’ Voyageur—33’ Cape Island—31‘ Cape Island Fisherman. Boats 
for the open sea, Write for literature and prices. 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
Show Room and General Sales Office 
451 E. POST RD., MAMARONECK, N.Y. 
George Shongut, Phone Mamaroneck 9-1343. 
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There are few easy ways 
to improve your boat's 
performance. The eas- 
iest we know of is 

to order sails made 
the HARD way. You 
will like our prices too. 
Write or phone for par- 


ticulars to 


HARD SAILS, INC. Islip, L.1., N.Y. Tel. 1814 
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CUSTOM MADE YACHT SAILS 
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COS COB, CONN. 
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YACHTING 


> Although February is a little late for looking back at last 
year’s racing results, two clubs have just come in with results 
and cup winners. Port Credit Y.C. awarded nine cups to 
seven skippers, R.C.Y.C. awarded 60 trophies to 30 skippers. 
John Henderson, of R.C.Y.C. Dinghy division, and E. Lloyd 
Sparling, of the large cruising division, carried off top honors 
with seven and six cups respectively. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


& Detroit Ice Yacht Club has a pretentious regatta schedule 
this season, which includes the Northwest regatta, but Com- 
modore Charles Grant and his aides, Elmer Millenbach, 
Howard Boston and Norman Sarns had nothing but open 


| water on their race course on Lake St. Clair early in January. 


& So, far, 139 wells and moorings of the municipally-owned 
Memorial Park Marine Basin have been completed. The 
project, financed equally, by the City of Detroit and the 
Michigan Waterways Commission, calls for 271 moorings. 
The site, a dent in the shore line of the Detroit River, is 


_ opposite Belle Isle Park and is above the Belle Isle Bridge, 


about ten minutes by car from downtown Detroit, slow driv- 
ing. Those fortunate enough to get a well will be able to 
drive right up in front of their boats with supplies. There is 
ample parking space and the city will furnish 24-hour service 
by watchmen. Ninety-eight of the completed wells provide 
space for 36-footers. Forty-one spaces are ready for craft 
up to 16 feet. Thirty-four 57’ wells are scheduled to be 
completed before the summer is out. Ninety-eight more 
36-foot wells are listed for 1954 construction. Electricity, 
running water and boxes for gear will be ready by June, 
according to Peter Sweeney, supervisor of Public Service 
for the City of Detroit, who is in charge of the marina. 
Sweeney is working in cooperating with Bert Robb, director 
of the Michigan Waterways Commission. Sufficient wells 
will be open this summer to take care of visiting boats up 


_ to 36’. 





> Ledyard Mitchell, past commodore of the Grosse Pointe 
Club and the Detroit Cruising Club, announced he was 
retiring as a racing skipper at the annual meeting of the 
latter group. Mitchell’s N.Y. 32 Soubrette won the season 
championship in Cruising A last summer. Mitchell plans to 
devote his leisure to assisting in the junior sailing program 
at the G.P.C. Soubrette beat Clete Welling’s Vitesse, also a 
N.Y. 32, by three points for the title. Fritz Leydorf’s Owens 
cutter, Joanne, won in B division and Jim Carlin’s Glory Bea 
in Cruising C. 


> Hank Burkard, who is never called Henry, plans a busier 
racing card for the Cruising Club here. He succeeded Clare 
Jacobs as commodore, and is the first skipper from the 
Cruising C Class to head up the outfit. His double-ender 
Meteor won five out of the last six division titles. 


> Norman Sarns reports he has sold his N.Y. 30, Minx into 
proper hands. Her new owner is Clancy Schaefer, of Cleve- 
land, who has long followed the history of the Thirties and 
particularly of the Minx. He sailed her from Detroit to 
Cleveland late in the season in what he described as the 
“greatest sail of his life.” . . . Pat Collins has sold his 42’ yawl 
Pearl, a regular Mackinac racer, to Frank Kearn and Don 
Zorn, who are keeping her at the Detroit Y.C. . . . Betty 
and Rex Pulford, who won the 1951 season’s title in the 
28-foot L Class here, one of the liveliest of our one-design 
divisions, sold their boat to Bob Fletcher, of Bay City, and 
have moved to Tampa. 


® Henry Dunlap, L-class skipper, succeeds Bob Kerr as 
commodore of the Bayview Yacht Club. This is the organi- 
zation which is in charge of running the annual Mackinac 
Race from Port Huron. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


» The Easterft Y.C. will be led in 1953 by one of the young- 
est commodores in its 83-year history with the elevation of 
Gifford K. Simonds, Jr., of Fitchburg and Marblehead, who 
has served as a junior flag officer for the past three years. 
“King” Simonds is the owner of the 57’ Alden-designed 
schooner Trade Wind. Rear Commodore Wells Morss, 
owner of the 40’ cutter Legend, was advanced to vice comm., 
and Neil W. Rice, owner of the ketch Zodiac, was elected 
new rear comm. at the club’s annual meeting in January, 
which re-elected George E. Stephenson, Jr., and B. Devereux 
Barker as secretary and treasurer respectively. Ex-Com- 
modore Edward Dane and retiring race committee chairman 
William VanH. Kip were chosen members of the Council-at- 
Large, while James P. Parker and Alfred E. Chase are the 
new chairman and secretary of the race committee re- 
spectively. 


> With the temporary demise of frostbite competition at 
Marblehead, the Squantum Y.C’s Sabot Class has taken over 
the top spot among year-round sailing groups on Massachu- 
setts Bay. It is a rare Sunday when 15 or more of these 
colorful-sailed Sabots are not competing on Quincy Bay or 
the more sheltered waters of Black Creek at Merrymount. 
On New Year’s Day, the Sabots held New England’s first 
Hangover Regatta at Squantum, with Billy Mattern winning 
at 48 points. Francis “Simmy” LeBlanc finished runner-up 
at 47%. 


> The Marblehead Frostbite S.C., which lost most of its 
dinghies in a February gale last winter, has decided to re- 
place the lost craft with a fleet of Fireflies. The club expects 
to sign up at least a dozen off-season sailors for boats in 
either kit or finished form. Commodore Douglas Nystedt 
believes the Fireflies will be ideal for Marblehead, as they 
can be sailed cat-rigged at winter regattas and as sloops in 
the milder spring, fall and summer weather. 


> A memorial to two Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen and an 
early American yacht is being constructed as a new wing of 
the Peabody Museum, formerly known as the East India 
Museum, in Salem. The bulk of the structure is the gift of 
Louise DuPont Crowninshield in memory of her late hus- 
band, Frank B. Crowninshield. Known as the Crowninshield 
Gallery, the second floor will be a replica of the cabin of 
the Cleopatra’s Barge, built by Capt. George Crowninshield 
in 1816 and usually considered the first sizable American 
yacht. It will house a collection of possessions of the 
Crowninshield family, which has played a prominent role 
for two centuries in American maritime and yachting history. 
The lower floor will contain an August P. Loring, Jr., Me- 
morial Room, honoring a yachtsman who served as president 


of the Peabody Museum during the last ten years of his 
life. 


> At the annual meeting and dinner of the Int. 210 Associa- 
tion at the Boston Y.C’s Rowe’s Wharf Station, Dec. 6, 
Richard Becker, of the Western Long Island Sound fleet, 
was elected president to succeed Howard C. Dickinson, of 
Marblehead. (For further 210 Class news see “With 
the Racing Classes.”) 


AROUND THE Bay: Commodore U. Haskell Crocker is pre- 
paring a brochure on the history of the Manchester Y.C., 
which celebrated its 60th anniversary in 1952. The Man- 
chester club played an important role in the racing for the 
Seawanhaka and Quincy Cups and in the development of 
the unrestricted 21-footers and Sonders when the late Edwin 
A. Boardman was in his heyday as a small boat designer, 
1900-1915, and his brother, Richard DuBois Boardman, was 
ranked among America’s top racing skippers. . . . The 
changes in the dates of Marblehead Race Week (Aug. 8-15) 















Master 
Boat Builders 
1897-1953 


JAKOBSON 
Shipyard, Inc. 


OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 
Custom-Built Yachts YAS Rebuilding 
Repairing “Wh Servicing 
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JENKINS 


Aeromatic 


BOAT FENDER 
and LIFE RAFT 


ERE’S the newest and 

latest improvement in . 
boat fenders—the Jenkins Aeromatic—a combination heavy duty fender, 
life, raft and water sports float. It has a heavy duty rubber insert covered 
with U.S. Army duck fitted with brass grommet holes. Removable outside 
duck sleeve easily replaced at low cost, adds strength, durability and longer 
life. Will outlast most all other makes of fenders. When not in use it may 
be deflated and stored in small space. Place your order now. 


* Storing 














SIZE Length Width Depth Price 
Noi 30¥a" 4710” $18-00 | Jenkins LEATHER RENEWER 
Ne. 3 27” 10!” 7," 14.00 Makes Old Boat Cushions Like New 


Restores Flexibility and Lustre 
16 Colors | FosCn* $1.75 


Plus Postage 


Order direct if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. We ship anywhere in U.S.A. 
prepaid. Name of yacht stenciled on at 
no extra cost. 


N.E. 
JENKINS & FREY “Susi forms 


1953 Suilficls A 


SETS A NEW HIGH IN 
PERFORMANCE and FUN 


Brilliant performance, terrific speed, 
swamp-proof safety, low cost, carefree 
maintenance and easy portability have 
swept the SAILFISH to top popularity 
among small craft. 














The 1953 models offer even greater 
efficiency and handling ease thanks to 
the new Flip-up Rudder Mount of 
rugged bronze (pat. pend.), new tiller 
Bridle and convenient Jointed Tiller. 





STANDARD 12’ Hull Kit $89.75 


y Sail Kit 49.75 

Write today for 1953 illustrated SUPER 14 _ aH pe 
FACTORY-BUILT BOATS 

from $248.00 (complete with sail) 

ALCORT, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. Ali prices f.o.b., Waterbury, Conn. 


literature. 






















CAN YOUR ANCHOR 
PASS THIS 7-POINT 


EXCELS IN ALL 7 


Engages quickly, easily. 

Stays engaged under stress. 4 
Will not foul. 

Holds more pound per pound. 
Handles and stows well. 
Breaks out easily. 

Comes up clean. 


TRIED AND PROVEN by hundreds of experienced 
yachtsmen and work boat operators. 





SEND FOR ANCHOR FACT BOOK 7 
DEPT. TW. } 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
76 Homestead Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. 





Come to See Us Before You Buy 
WIX GALLEY MAID 


Water Heaters 
BUELL AIR HORNS 
MARINE PRODUCTS CO. PUMPS 


EXIDE MARINE BATTERIES 
SAV-A-BATTERY FILLER CAPS 


We are not retailers, but we have full facilities for demon- 
strations and discussion of engineering problems before 
you see your local dealer. 


LAWRENCE STAHL & CO., INC. 


10-17 43rd Road Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: RAvenswood 9-8034 

















20° “SEA FOX” Mate 
@ raised deck makes this skiff exceptionally dry 
@ bulkhead steerer — toilet forward 
@ hatch on forward deck — Folding helmsman’s seat 
@ engine optional 
Canvas Navy Top available at extra cost 
Other standard & custom built skiffs & cruisers 
Folder on request 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
SEA BRIGHT NEW JERSEY 
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and the New London-Marblehead Race (June 13) in 1953 
will have a profound effect on Massachusetts Bay’s racing 
calendar next summer and 1953 a large‘number of special 
trophy events for the junior, women’s and sgnior elimina- 
tions and championships are likely to fall on new dates. . . . 
Chester Nolan has been elected commodore of the Dor- 
chester Y.C. for 1953, with George Sawyer as vice comm. 
and Harry Silverstein as rear comm. . . . Edward Gleason, Jr., 
of Marblehead, district secretary of the Lightning Class, 
announces that the 1953 New England Championships will 
be held by Fleet No. 227 on Lake Bomoseen, Vt., probably 
July 25-26. 


DOWN EAST 
By Jerry McCarty 


® The first winter meeting of the Merchant's Wharf 
Chowder & Marching Society, a group of yachtsmen and 
waterfront men from Portland, was a great success, with all 
members in attendance reaching home safely. The meeting 
was held at Vinnie Cavanaugh and Herb Simpson’s boat 
and engine shop. An excellent fish chowder was brewed by 
Marching Captain Barney Griffin. High point of the meeting 
was Griffin’s spirited demonstration of how to calk a coffin, 


_ which had to be cut short when the bottom came adrift on 
_ the coffin. A light mallet is recommended as these craft are 











lightly planked and have tender chines. When the regular 
organist failed to show, Vinnie Cavanaugh filled in by play- 
ing his collection of steam whistles. Some time was lost 
getting steam up in the boiler, and musical continuity was 
difficult to maintain while shifting the various whistles on 
the one available steam pipe. 


® The Penobscot Boat Works, of Rockport, has contracted 
to build a 32’ sport fisherman with twin Chrysler Crowns for 
John P. Phelps, Jr., of Caracas, Venezuela. There will be 
sleeping accommodations below for four, an enclosed head, 
and galley. Tanks and bait well will be stainless steel, and 
the ee bridge will be fitted with an aluminum wind- 
screen. Estimated speed is 22 knots, cruising range 32 
hours. . . . Newbert & Wallace, of Thomaston, report laying 
the keels for two sport fishermen, a 40-footer for Joseph H. 
Plumb, Jr., of Marion, Mass., and a 50-footer for W. W. 
Curtis, Jr.; of Marblehead. 


& The Wiscasset Y.C., organized late last summer, has 
bought a site on the shore of the Sheepscot River for its 
future clubhouse. Members are raising money and donating 
their time to build a 150-foot pier, ramp, and T-head 
float. Membership is nearing 200 and still gaining, according 
to Bee King, secretary. 


& Henry Hinckley’s Manset yard is building a 36’ auxiliary 
sloop for Dr. William E. Clark, of Washington, D.C., and 
Southwest Harbor. The new boat, similar to Henry’s new 
Hinckley 36, will have sleeping accommodations for four. 
The interior layout will be similar to that of the Sou’wester, 
but the larger hull will provide more spacious accommoda- 
tions. .. . Farnham Butler, of the Mt. Desert Yacht Yard, has 
a Controversy 36 under construction for Maine Boats, Inc. 
She is 30’ waterline, 10’ beam, and draws 5/3”. Displace- 
ment is 10,500 pounds; sail area 520 feet. She will sleep 
seven. Maine Boats will use her as a charter boat. A Con- 
troversy 30 is also under construction for a Chicago yachts- 
man. ... Norman Bouchard, of Southwest Harbor, has a 20’ 
runabout underway for D. J. Simmons, of Pawtucket, R.I. 
. . . Gosta Skoog, of Vinalhaven, has a 27-footer for James 
Reynolds, of Wenham, Mass., with a Chrysler Crown. She'll 
be followed by a second hull of the same dimensions for 
Percy Chubb, of New York, powered with a Chris-Craft 


engine. 


> Camden Shipbuilding has an unusual 68’ cruiser in 
frame for an Oklahoma yachtsman. Designed by Geerd 
Hendel, the hull is patterned after a Maine sardine carrier. 
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She'll be 68’ x 16’6” x 8’, mahogany planked. Construction 
will be heavy and her cruising range will be 2000 miles at 
10 knots. Water tank capacity will be 1600 gallons and fuel 
3000. Power will be supplied by twin GM 6-71 diesels turn- 
ing a single screw. Accommodations consist of three double 
staterooms, crew’s quarters for four, and a galley and saloon 
topside. Equipment will include radar, loran, a depth 
sounder, telephone, RDF, and television. Delivery will 
be in August. 


> Harold Turner of Ipswich reports that there are now over 
100 Turnabouts in use in Maine. Turnabout fleets are 
located at the Portland Y.C., the Centerboard Y.C. in South 
Portland, the Camden Y.C., the Boothbay Harbor Y.C., the 
Kolledgewidgwok Y.C. in Blue Hill, and the Point’s Neck 
Y.C. at Cape Elizabeth. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 





By Francis C. Gray, Jr. 


> As announced in the December issue, the New Bedford | 
Y.C., under Comm. John S. Ashley and regatta committee | 
chairman Ike Manchester, has revived the old Whaler’s Race. | 
The race will start from Padanaram on the morning of July | 
11 and the 104-mile course will take the boats to the | 
Nomansland hooter, around Block Island in either direction | 
and back to Padanaram. The N.B.Y.C. will rate all boats | 
in Classes A and B under the Cruising Club Rule in all its | 
races and regatta, but it will have another class for the | 
smaller boats which do not have C.C.A. ratings and these | 
will be rated under a special rule. Comm. Ashley has re- | 
quested the Coast Guard to move the flashing white fairway | 
marker in the New Bedford channel so this buoy will pro- | 
vide a lighted marker for entering Padanaram as well as New | 
Bedford Harbor. If the request is granted the official details | 
will be published here. 

The N.B.Y.C. also reports that Walter Rothschild, who 
originated the idea, and his committee, have progressed very 
well in setting up the sailing instruction program. The 
general plan is to find an instructor who will return each 
summer and provide him with the facilities to teach sailing, 
seamanship, racing and light sail handling. N.B.Y.C. has a 
large fleet of Beetle Cats and is interested in building up a 
second class, of somewhat larger boats, to keep the interest 
in sailing at a high level. 


> Comm. E. Jerry Bliss, Jr., of the Southern Massachusetts 
Y.R.A., tells me that yachtsmen on Cape Cod are much 
concerned over the Chatham Fishermen’s Assn. decision to 
close the cut between Stage Harbor, Pleasant Bay and the 
Ocean. The passage crosses Monomoy Pt. and its closing 
will end a series of interclub events that have been run for 
many years. Comm. Oscar M. Shaw, of the Stage Harbor 
Y.C., and the officers of S.M.Y.R.A. have entered a strong 
protest. . . . Comm. Bliss represented S.M.Y.R.A. at the 
N.A.Y.R.U. meeting in New York on Jan. 14. 


> Long Island is not the only area with conflicting race 
dates. Announcement by the New York Y.C. that they will 
rendezvous in Newport on July 27 may make it necessary 
for the Edgartown Y.C. to change the proposed date for its 
‘round-Martha’s Vineyard Race. New officers of Edgartown 
are: Moreau D. Brown, commodore; F. Gordon Brown, vice 
comm.; John J. Trask, rear comm.; Alexander M. Orr, race 
committee chairman, and former commodore E. J. Bliss, Jr., 

fleet captain. | 





> Waldo Howland returned just before Christmas from a 
trip to Germany where he spent some time with the builders 
of his Concordia yawls. The Concordia Co. of Padanaram 
has installed a new railway this fall and done some dredging 
in its basin which will permit the handling of larger boats. 
.. . F, Spaulding Dunbar has delivered the Snow Goose, an 








15° 
MOLDED PLYWOOD OUTBOARDS 


You've never seen such exceptionally dry run- 
ning, well built, smart, speedy little boats. 
Moderate in price too—durable, resistant to 
wear—and so light they get the most out of fuel. 
The two models—“‘Utility’” shown above and 
“Runabout” differ only in seating arrangements. 
Both are level riding, have easy planing action, 
mount motors to 25 H.P. You'll /ike them! 


See them at the Chicago Boat Show 


the SANDUSKY BOAT COMPANY 
Washington & Meigs Streets, Sandusky, Ohio 


Metter OAD 
MARBLEHEAD 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


ANTI- FOULING BOTTOM PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers 
Invaluable for Well-Kept 
CRUISING YACHTS and LAUNCHES. 
For RACING CRAFT 
It Has a Fast, Hard, Smooth Racing Finish — Increases Speed 


For Wood or Steel—Not a Metallic Paint and No Galvanic Action 


FOUR HANDSOME COLORS 
Emerald and Light Green—Cream White—Bright Red 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards or by Direct Order 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. pe gg LG 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


4474; 


























FITTINGS ® BLOCKS a SPARS a RIGGING 


THEORY IS FINE... . and is necessary, but of far greater importance, 
in the design of yacht fittings, is the practical knowledge, gained only 
through long experience, as to just how these fittings should be used. 
It is our firm belief in this precept which made us decide to submit 
all our designs, before final acceptance, to the careful scrutiny of 
those Yachtsmen, Yacht Captains and Naval Architects, who have had 
this experience. Their enthusiastic cooperation has been most grati- 
fying. As a result our customers are assured that Nevins Fittings 
from a design standpoint are unsurpassed. Nevins Quality, of course, 
remains unchallenged. 





Please address all inquiries to: 


HENRY B. NEVINS, INC. 
204 City Island Ave. City Island 64, New York 
Att. of H. M. DAVIDSON, Manager, Fittings Division 
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8 TO 23 FEET 


18 FT. and 21 FT. OUTBOARD ana 
INBOARD CABIN CRUISERS 


Roomy cabins, sleep 2. Fost Vee bottom hulls. 
Speeds up to 25 M.P.H. 


NEW 1953 

CATALOG 
44 PAGES, shows con 
struction details. Incl 
everything to build your 
own —hardware, engines, 
conversions, paint & color 
chert. SEND 35¢ 
COIN TODAY 
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8 to 14 Fr. 














OUTBOARDS 


12 to 21 Ft. 


INBOARDS 


16 to 23 Fr. 





U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS 2°" 
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Protect your boat with Fiberglas. . 

Makes new and used boats permanently watertight. Lengthens 
lifetime, strengthens construc tion, increases value-safety. 

SEND 10¢ postage for illustrated booklet with detailed instructions. 


EVER GLASTING 705C wuittier st., BRONX 59, N. Y. CITY 
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_4_—~ THE WORLD'S 


FASTEST STOCK PROPELLER 
FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS OF 71/, to 50 HP. 


Models specifically designed for each of the 
leading motors. Requires no alteration of 
lower unit. See your Mich- 
igan dealer or write 
direct to us. 















Performance plus! 
NEW ROAMER 38’ SPORT SEDAN 


Write for full details 


ROAMER BOAT CO. 





They'll go anywhere 








HOLLAND, 


ICH. 
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auxiliary ketch which he designed for Seward Johnson. She 
is unusual in that she has two centerboards, one forward 
and one aft. 


[Mr. Gray is YacutTinc’s new correspondent in the Southern 
Massachusetts area. Club officials and other yachtsmen of Cape, 
Islands and Buzzards Bay waters are invited to forward to him, 
at 70 Somerset St., Belmont 78, Mass., any news or pictures they 
would like to see in future issues of this magazine.—Tue Eprrors. ] 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By John Maynard 


> Family considerations played a strong role in the making 
of the Narragansett Bay regatta schedule for 1953. Opening 
day was moved up to June 27, two weeks earlier than last 
season, so that an open weekend would be available early 
in August. That’s about the time, it was reasoned, that 
mama and the kids can’t be held off any longer in their 
plaintive plea—“when do we go for a ride in the boat.” 
The first regatta will be sponsored by the N.B.Y.A. rather 
than an individual club and will be held somewhere south 
of Conimicut Point. Other dates are: July 11, N.B.Y.A. 
(site to be determined later); July 18, East Greenwich; July 
24-26, Rhody Regatta, Newport; Aug. 1, R.LY.C.; Aug. 2, 
Edgewood; Aug. 15, Newport; Aug. 22, Coles River; Aug. 
29, Bristol; Aug. 30, Barrington. Special races—July 4, 
Twenty Hundred Club run, Newport to Cuttyhunk; Aug. 8, 
Ida Lewis—East Greenwich ocean race to Montauk and 
Vineyard Sound Lightvessel. The Newport Naval Base may 
sponsor an official regatta as it did last season, with Aug. 16 
as a tentative date. The schedule was drawn up at the 


annual N.B.Y.A. meeting held at the R.I.Y.C. Dec. 15. 


> Frank Whittemore, of Barrington, is sparking a revival 
of the 110 Class in the Bay-and his efforts to date have 
helped corral four new owners: Ted Waterman, former 
Barrington Beetle champion; Phil Anderson, also a Barring- 
ton Beetle sailor; Phil Gladue, Coles River Snipe skipper; 
and Seth Paull, a Bristol Beetle sailor. Whittemore, who 
left the Indian Class ranks last season for the 110’s, expects 
15 boats on the starting line for the first regatta. 


®& Alden Walls, former S-Class champion on the Bay, now 
living in Atlanta, Ga., has established a new trophy to 
encourage the rear ranks in the class. The Commodore 
Walls Trophy will be given annually to the skipper who 
shows the most improvement in the class. Dr. Arthur B. 
Cuddy was the first recipient, and there were no squawks. 
Only two seasons ago he captured the Scheminger trophy 
for being the skipper who tried the hardest with least results. 


> Charles O. Read, of Edgewood, is the new president of 
the Narr. Bay Indian Class Assn. Other officers are: Read 
Shaw, sec’y-treas.; Bill Day, Ken Marr and Ralph C. Potter, 
directors; and Evald Elmer, race records sec’y. 


> Bruce Loring, R. I. Univ. dinghy sailor, is getting action 
in a campaign to put sailing at Kingston on a par with M.LT., 
Brown or Coast Guard Academy. The R.I. Development 
Council, through its consultant, J. Stanton Robbins, is in- 
terested in the scheme as a means of spreading the state's 
saltwater fame beyond New England, and a committee of 
yachtsmen has been formed to investigate the possibilities. 
Attending a recent meeting of the informally-organized 
group were Harvey Flint, Bill Dyer, Peter Geddes, Russ 
Boss, Paule Loring, son Bruce and Robbins. Young Loring 
named three major objectives: (1) adding 10 dinghies to 
the present fleet of four; (2) construction of adequate boat- 
house facilities; (3) integration of the sailing program with 
the college athletic association program. 


® Mrs. Leonard B. Colt, of the Sakonnet Y.C., has estab- 
lished the Commodore Colt Trophy for the winner of annual 
Adams Bowl eliminations between Narragansett Bay and 
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Eastern Connecticut women’s crews. Her action came in 
the nick of time for stimulating interest, in the bay at least. 
Last season Eastern Connecticut won out by default. 


& Ruove Istanp Y.C.—Frank W. Hodges, comm.; Dr. 
Terrell E. Cobb, V.C.; Dr. William E. Kirby, R.C.; Waldo 
Rouviere, sec’y; Howard S. Hopkins, treas.; Arthur C. 
Simonds, race comm. Narr. Y.C.—Al Smith, comm.; Dr. 
Paul Sollitto, V.C.; Howard Boyden, R.C.; George Strange 
Jr., sec’y; Dave Adams, treas. Narr. TERRACE Boat CLus— 


THE LEADERS USE 
Richard Cranshaw, comm.; Ernest Ephraimson, V.C.; Roy 


‘ ®& : ¢ @ 
Chase, sec’y; Bill Blaney Jr., race comm.; Ernest Hogan, 
as md hoga ny 








LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


® Corny Shields and Dick Sheehan emerged the winners 
from the three-day annual regatta of the Frostbite Y.C., in 
which the weather, though by no means perfect, was more 
sailable than has often been the case in these events on 
Manhasset Bay. Shields, by the exercise of his customary 
consistency through the nine races, came from behind to 
win in the combined BO-Interclub class of 29 starters, with 
17 points over Jim Moore. The latter, leading the local 
contingent in the B boats, won the first three races straight 
but took a tumble in one of the later ones. Ed Raymond 
took third prize and other top skippers in the combined class 
were Arthur Knapp, Jr., Jack Sutphen, George Hinman, 
Jack Potter, Glenn MacNary and Corny Shields Jr., who’s 
coming along fast in his father’s wake. In general, honors 
were pretty evenly split between the Manhasset Bay and 
Larchmont sailers. 

In the Penguin division, with 19 boats including visitors 
from some New Jersey and Hudson River fleets, first place 
went to Sheehan by 16 points over his local arch-rival, Al 
Clark, with Phil Mariner third. 
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> The local fall Frostbite series in the Manhasset Bay fleet 
also went to Sheehan, while in the BO it developed into a 
nip-and-tuck battle between Hinman and Moore, with the 
former just winning out. . . . Over at Larchmont, where his 
rivals have been studying up on Artie Knapp’s new book on 
racing and giving its author a bad time, Jack Sutphen took 
the fall series in the Interclubs. . . . There’s still a lot of talk 
about both Manhasset Bay and Larchmont standardizing on 
one design of dinghy, but nothing worked out yet, either on 
more Interclubs or an entirely new class. The Interclubs 
and Bs race remarkably well together, but some of the Bs 
are getting no younger. . . . Riverside, Indian Harbor and 
Centerport have been active in the dinks this fall, though 
we haven't the up-to-date series scores there. Martin (Skip) 
Purcell, national junior champion skipper, came home for 
the Christmas school holidays and set back the boys who 
thought they were doing well at Indian Harbor, like Walt 
Pierson, Jr., and Tony Ziluca. Bill Ryan and Barbara 
Sheldon have been among the leaders at Riverside, and Phil 
Mariner’s name turns up pretty regularly in the winning 
column at Centerport. 


> The Eastern Connecticut Y.R.A. annual regatta is sched- | 
uled for July 31-Aug. 2, at the Milford Y.C. Other dates in | 
this area will include midget championships at Niantic Bay 
Y.C., Aug. 10-12; Senior championships at Sachem’s Head 
Y.C. Aug. 30; Juniors (Sears Cup elim.) at Wadawanuck : 

Y.C. Aug. 4-6; Women’s (Mrs. Adam’s Cup elim.) at Pine |PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Orchard Y.C. July 21-23. . . . Eastern Long Island Y.A. will Dept. y., 111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

hold its annual regatta on the same weekend as that across, 
the Sound, July 31-Aug. 2, at the Shelter Island Y.C. on |PH!ILIPPINE eee RPOOUCCR A en INC. 
Dering Harbor. en 


® Elections: American Y.C.—Donald K. Evans, commo- Sa ae —~™ 


dore; Benjamin Strong, vice comm.; James M. Mertz, rear 
comm.; Roger Sherman, sec’y; Lindsay M. Goodeve, treas.; 
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Mr. Average Boatman: 
Trad’s ship-to-shore is your buy! 


Yes, here is the marine radio that every boat owner has 
been waiting for... it’s easy to install, it’s simple to 
operate and... Trad offers a complete unit — with noth- 
ing else to buy! Now enjoy the safety and convenience of 
the best all-weather coverage. 


Available in 10, 35 or 70 watts output 
power. Four-channel finger selection of 
any channel plus regular broadcast bands. 
For more complete information 

write to Trad now! 








/ TELEVISION 
CORPORATION 


1001 FIRST AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 











Bithagy blue Water 


Beau ty! 


*MAR-CASADO 
AUXILIARY 


Combining quality, ability, econ- 
omy. Sleeps 2-4. Full head- 
room. Sparkman & Stephens 
design. 


ROBERT E. DERECKTOR 
311 E. Boston Post Rd. 

“ace om ™ Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

‘Phone MAmaroneck 9-0950 
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Jos. T. Chatan, Charles R. Denney, Roderick Stephens, Jr., 
trustees. Baysipe Y.C.—E. T. Turney Jr., comodore; Ray- 
mond L. Barnes, vice comm.; C. A, VanDerveer, Jr., rear 
comm.; Alfred C. Driscoll, sec’y; Charles F. Reuel, treas.; 
Jack B. Becker, meas. LancuMont Y.C.—Richard Carr, com- 
modore; Vincent J. Monte-Sano, vice comm.; A. Metcalf 
Morse, Jr., rear comm.; Glover Johnson, sec’y; Joseph S. 
Fechteler, treas.; P. E. Forsman and Drake H. Sparkman, 
trustees. MANHASSET Bay Y.C.—Russell T. Branch, com- 
modore; Edward L. Helmle, vice comm.; Harry L. Powell, 
rear comm.; George D. Gould, sec’y; Andrew J. Haire, Jr., 
treas.; R. W. Fraser and W. C. Betsch, trustees. SHELL 
Bank Y.C.—Rocco Quagliara, commodore; Morris Fox, vice 
comm.; Samuel Breger, rear comm.; Mrs. Esther Caridi, 
sec’y; Mrs. Mae Teplitsky, treas. 

Also: EASTERN Conn., Y.R.A.—Northrup D. Holbrook, 
commodore; A. A. Young, Jr., vice comm.; Donald F. 
Spengler, sec’y; Frederick K. Daggett, treas.; Wm. Storrs, 
chairman, race com. East. L.I. Y.A.—H. Alvin Smith, presi- 
dent; Frederick W. Koelsch, Jr., and James L. Connor, vice 
presidents; Martin C. Fawcett, Jr., sec’y; William J. Mills, 
III, treas.; J. H. Kane, race com. chairman. 





| CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


| > Fishing Bay Y.C. has been selected by the Central Atlantic 
| District Thistle Sailing Assn. for the district championships 
| next July 18-19. It was an astute move on the part of the 
association because the lower Bay presents a fertile field 
for this fast-growing one-design. Up to now the Thistle 
has been an upper Bay boat, although a few skippers from 
the Fishing Bay and Norfolk-Hampton areas have been 
turning to the design. At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion in Annapolis, skippers named Frank Greenman, ex- 
prexy of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., as district secretary. 


> The July 18-19 week end promises to be a busy one for 
the one-designs. There are the Moth Internationals at Nor- 
folk starting on the 17th, the Bay title series for Stars at 
Gibson Island and the Penguin third regional championships 
at Cambridge. A week later, the Comet Territorials will 
be run off Indian Landing B.C., and on Aug. 1-2, there will 
be the Hampton Nationals at Norfolk and the National ODs 
East Coast championships at Pasadena S.A. 


> Four ace skippers in the Comet Class will be racing Stars 
on the Chesapeake this coming season. They are Phil 
Somervell, current class champion; Bob Levin, 1939 title 
holder; Howard Lippincott, 1949-50 champion, and Bill 
Lyon, who was top man in 1951. This doesn’t mean that 
they have forsaken Comets. They probably will race in both 
classes, particularly when it comes time to qualify for the 
| Comet Internationals. 





& Guys who frown on gals racing power boats had reason 
to pause this winter in Miami when Millie Foulke, of Essex, 
Md., became the first woman candidate for the 100-mile-an- 
hour club. Driving husband Frankie’s Sagana XIII, a 266- 
cu.-in. hydro, Millie averaged 111.289 m.p.h. in the mile 
trials at the Orange Bowl regatta. . . . Word comes from 
Solomons, Md., that Pres Woodburn, a stock utility driver, 
is building a 266 for the coming season. 


& Club elections from here and there: CorinTHIAN Y.C. 
oF WasHINGTON—Victor Kayne, commodore; Marvin Broy- 
hill, Jr., vice comm.; Dr. Harold McCann, rear comm.; Don 
Holmes, sec.-treas.; Frank Fragale, rec. sec.; A. F. Sparshott, 
measurer. Gipson IsLanp Y.S.—Harry Primrose, commodore; 
Dave Dunigan, vice comm.; Porter Schutt, rear comm.; Wm. 
Flanigan, sec.; Art Harrington, fleet capt. Mites River Y.C. 
—Stanley Harrison, commodore; Lee Gillis, vice comm.; 
James Wales, rear comm.; W. E. Lednum, Jr., sec’y; Fred 
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Greenfield, treas. BaLtimore Y.C.—Anthony Primus, com- 
modore; George Thomas, vice comm.; Robert Rall, rear 
comm.; Richard Williams, sec.; Gordon Bowers, treas.; 
Sam Hall, sail capt. WersTERN SHorE Star FLEET—Walter 
Flynn, of Annapolis, capt.; Col. Philip Melville, sec. 


m Tag ends: Guests of honor at Naval Academy Sailing 
Squadron’s ninth annual awards dinner included DeCoursey 
Fales, John Nicholas Brown and Sherman Hoyt. . . . Sher- 
man has adopted the Chesapeake as his home and cruising 
grounds. He is now associated with Jim Brickell in Oxford 
Boat Yard. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Christmas Marine Pageant Dec. 23 at Miami was the 
first of the Orange Bowl festivities. Men who handled 
traffic on the warm, still night estimated 175,000 persons 
lined the shores and listened to the carols as the decorated 
boats wound through the waterways. Awards were made 
to Hood Bassett’s 65’ cruiser Marett III, of Miami Beach, 
Mrs. Edward S. Moore’s 110’ houseboat Big Pebble, from 
New York, and Fred Poor’s 77’ cruiser Dragoon from Chi- 
cago in the large class. In the smaller group awards were 
given to James Cox’s Willowemoc, T. E. Bridges’ Gud E, 
Nuff and George Fay’s outboard cruiser, all from the area. 


> Harvey Conover’s 45’ centerboard yaw] Revonoc, from 
Larchmont, which outsailed the keel boats down here in 
1947 and 1951, has checked in at Florida Yacht Basin, 
ready for the ocean races again. Carleton Mitchell’s Carib- 
bee, from Annapolis, high point winner last year, is at the 
Beach Boat Slips as is Ken Jewett’s Malabar XIII whose 
home port it is. Baxter Still’s Doris III which rumor has it 
will be chartered by Gilbert Verney, of Nantucket, has come 
into the Flamingo from Boston. Allan Carlisle’s Galway 
Blazer, from Palm Beach, is at Dinner Key. From the Gulf 
Coast are Jim Turner’s Tampa yawl White Heather, with all 
new sails, and the 60’ schooner Dirigo II, recently bought 
by Jim Crawford and Edward and Lillian Bishop of Braden- 
ton. So far entry chairman John Hanafourde reports she is 
the only schooner for the Nassau Race. Two new auxilia 

centerboarder entries are the 46’ sloop Duchess which Hardy 
Matheson, of Coconut Grove bought from Harold M. Van 
Husam, of Palm Beach, and the 89’ sloop Veronica that Fred 
Borton, of Miami, bought from W. F. Damesyn, of Baltimore. 


> New flag officers at the Venice Y.C. are John C. Winslow, 
Vernon L. Mason and Barney York. Their first race on Jan. 
10 to St. Petersburg will be followed by a power boat ren- 
dezvous Feb. 28, the Maypole Race Apr. 25 and the annual 
Sarasota-Venice Race May 2. .. . Tavares, in the lake section 
of central Florida, is getting into sailing with the Tiller 
and Propeller Club under the leadership of W. C. Hrach. 
Their regatta for ten classes Jan. 25 will be preceded by 
a long distance race to Mount Dora and return. Tavares 
brings the number of clubs where small boats are being 
raced up to 27, all members of the Florida Sailing Assn. 


> Flag officers Herb Nelson and Jerry Hudson, of Fort 
Myers’ Royal Palm Y.C., while promoting their unique 
cruising memberships have been designing a clubhouse at 
the city yacht basin. It includes showers for visiting yachts- 
men, a lounge, and an office for Dockmaster John Mickle. 
Among the first boats in were M. H. Matthes’ 40’ cruiser 
Ouananiche and Esther Comey’s 38-footer Turtle, both 
from Cleveland, and Arline E. Howard’s 62’ Arline II from 
New Rochelle. . . . Trailer boat activity is increasing fast. 
Every week end the Harris Boatyard at Everglades launches 
several dozen outboards which make the 180-mile round 
trip from the east coast for the fishing in the Ten Thousand 
Islands. . . . Shanty boat cruises in the Everglades, which 
began Dec. 22,. leave every Monday morning from Fort 
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“THE FINEST FOR THE FISHERMAN” 





A SPORTY BOAT—FAST, ABLE, DRY— 
—SLOW TROLLING TOO 
60 H.P. GRAY—25 M.P.H. 





LENGTH 19’, BEAM 7’ 3”, FREEBOARD FWD. 3’ 10” 
PRICE $2460.00 F.O.B. BINGHAM, ME. 
UNFINISHED HULL $975.00 


Z —_S 


« division ot allen quimby veneer co. bingham, maine 


120 RIVER STREET 
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Give Your Boat the Fastest — 


BILL'S BOTTOM PAINT 


winning boats usin 
Lightship Trophy and CONNEDA, winner Canadian International 14’ 
Dinghy Championship against a 63 boat fleet. 


Amon it are NINA, three-time winner of the Vinyard 


It’s made to a formula which pro- 
duces a frictionless surface, because 
reaction of the chemicals to water 
creates an intermediate surface be- 
tween the water and your boat that 
is as frictionless as the skin of a 
fish. Marine life cannot adhere to 
this insecure base, hence BILL’S 
BOTTOM PAINT is ANTI- 


paint which answers your bottom 
painting problems. In_ addition, 
users tell us that it really adds to 
their boat’s speed, measurably. 


We are adding dealers as fast as 
possible, and if your favorite store 
or yard does not yet carry BILL’S 
BOTTOM PAINT, send us your 
order which will be filled by our 
nearest distributor. Send check or 
money order, quarts $7.00, gallons 
$25.00. 


PAINT PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 


161 WEST ELM STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS Tele.: Superior 7-2602 


FOULING. It covers at least one- 
third more surface than other high 
quality paints and it is, therefore, 
an economical paint as well as a 








NEW LOUNGE & FISHING CHAIR 


A light sturdy aluminum 
frame with Firestone 
Velon Plastic Webbing. An 
all weather chair—comfort- 
able, deep, roomy, wash- 
able. Available in Green, 
Yellow, Red and Blue. 


Double frame with spacers 
— wide arm rests — brace 
between front legs for the 
big ones. Chrome fishing 
gimbal—white rubber tips 
on legs. Send money order 
or check with order. 


DEALERS INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
Exhibited at New York Boat 
Show Aboard 


Chris-Craft Com- 
mander, Main Floor C-3. 





REX MARINE BASIN 
RT. 136, SOUTH NORWALK , 





CONN. 
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TWIN WING 175 


The Boat That’s as Modern as Tomorrow! 


Discover a completely new concept of 
sailing that gives you maximum effi- 
ciency under any sailing condition. 





















Revolutionary new design makes these distinct 
advantages possible: Exceptional handling case 
e Extreme comfort and seaworthiness both upwind 
and down « Sail area that doubles automatically 
when running before the wind « Excellent speed 
¢ Exclusive, stayless, rotating mast that reefs and 
unreefs sail as quickly and as easily as trimming 
a sheet * Getting under way and putting to bed 
in a matter of seconds Keeping pilot com- 
pletely dry regardless of wind and sea conditions 
* One-man operation. 


Take a Twin Wing for a trial run and you'll know 
why it’s so rapidly becoming the most sought after 
sailing craft today. 


On display at these leading yards: 


Richard Price 
Yacht Yard, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 


McMichael 
Yacht Brokerage Co. 
700 Rushmore Ave. 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 





LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
Phone: N. Y. City MU. 4-1998 








AHOY! 


You Can 
Do the Job 
Better with 


STAY-TITE MARINE PRODUCTS 


@ STAY-TITE CAULKING COM- 
POUND. A proven product of 
merit for over 50 years. Black, 
Gray, Mahogany. 

@ STAY - TITE WATERPROOF 
GLUE. Clear liquid. 


STAY-TITE DECK SEAM SEAL- 











@ STAY-TITE XXX CEMENT. For 
linoleum, canvas, felt, etc. 


@ STAY-TITE CANVAS TIGHT- 
ENER & FILLER. 


@ RUSTGO, Rust Remover. 


e@ STAY-TITE SUPER STAR AD- 
ER. Pliable. HESIVE. An excellent waterproof 
STAY-TITE CRACK FILLER. general purpose adhesive. 


Sold by your Marine Supply Dealer—see him. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


haps are off the Challerge,| 


The New Reinforced Piastic Day Sailer 
@ No Maintenance Ever 
@ Sleek, Speedy, Safe 
@ Marconi-rigged, Roomy Cockpit, 
terboard 
Beam 6’1” — Draft 6” to 4’6” 
Mainsall: 126 sq. ft. 
Foretriangle: 43 sq. ft. 
Spinnaker: Luff & Leach, 18’6” 


IT’S SENSATIONAL, IT’S NEW 
Acclaimed at the New York Boat Show 


LUNN LAMINATES, INC. 


OAKWOOD ROAD & W. Iith ST. 
HUNTINGTON STATION, LONG ISLAND 














Cen- 









ATTENTION: YACHT CLUBS, 
SAILING ENTHUSIASTS! 


Write now for a free demonstration, 
Ask for liternture. 
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Myers. Captain Jim Nisbet pilots his Lazy Bones up the 
Caloosahatchee River and through the Lake Okeechobee 
country, getting back Saturday noon. . . . The annual Castle 
memorial outboard race from Palm Beach to Miami was 
won by Albert Woodson with Harry Santana second. It 
was run on a predicted log basis with all drivers who ex- 
ceeded their estimated speeds automatically disqualified. 
Twenty-seven boats started and all but three finished the 
65-mile course. 


> A new list of Florida’s yachting facilities may be had by 
sending a postal to the State Advertising Commission at 
Tallahassee. This list covers docks, boatyards, marine supply 
people and such in some 70 Florida coastal and inland ports. 


BAHAMA CHANNELS 
By Harry Etheridge 


® The Fort Lauderdale-Nassau Convoy Cruise ran to 
schedule this year despite fresh easterly winds in the later 
stages which gave some of the smaller vessels a rough pas- 
sage. Twenty boats completed the trip. Commodore of the 
cruise was the Hon. R. T. Symonette, of Nassau, in his 72’ 
m.y. Morsal II. Yachtsmen participating were loud in their 
praise for his patience, tact and skill in handling such a 
bunch of individualists. 


> Many of the larger cruisers have returned to their winter 
station at the Nassau Yacht Haven, including the auxiliary 
ketch Tonga, owned by H. M. Dancer, of New York, and 
the 112’ motor yacht Curlew, Hartland deM. Molson, of 
Montreal. . . . 95’ schooner Dubloon, G. W. Boudreau, of 
Baddeck, Nova Scotia, is on a fishing charter in the Ba- 
hamas, after which a charter passage to Trinidad is planned. 
. . « The Tahiti-type ketch Nellie Brush (ex-Carib) passed 
through the islands on the early stages of a world voyage. 


> At this writing entries for the Miami-Nassau Race to be 
held Feb. 10 include Ticonderoga, Galway Blazer, Malabar 
XIII, Windward Star, Dutchess II, Larry (ex-Cheemaun), 
Caribbee, Hoot Mon and Revonoc. Several other starters are 
anticipated. 


> Four veteran American charter schooners are again operat- 
ing in Bahamian waters. They are Lazyjack, Fred G. Whit- 
tier Jr., of Ipswich; Privateer, “Bung” Wenhold, of Ports- 
mouth; Windfall, Bill Norton, of Newport, and Our Son, Bob 
Chamberlain. These yachts provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for owners to find out about Bahamian conditions be- 
fore bringing down their own craft. 


® Yachtsmen who have not visited the Bahamas for a year 
or two will find great changes in the Nassau waterfront. 
New hotels, apartments, go-downs and docks seemingly 
spring up almost over night. While it is impossible not to 
regret the disappearance of buildings of traditional Bahamian 
architecture, the increase in facilities for both commercial 
vessels and yachts is tremendous. 

At Bimini, renowned big game fishing center, Neville 
Stuart has reclaimed an area of around 60,000 square feet 
which now provides dockage for some 30 boats of up to 6’ 
draft. Modern facilities are being installed. This new dock 
lies a little north of the Lerner Aquatic museum in whose 
open air ponds live almost every kind of fish to be found in 
the Bahamas. 


> A world angling record was claimed for the Bahamas 
when Mrs. Brenda Bethell, of Nassau, registered a 23-lb. 
6-oz. Allison tuna landed on 9-thread line. Caught off the 
western side of New Providence during a run of medium- 
size Allisons, the tuna topped by six pounds the current 
mark established off Acapulco in 1950 by Mrs. Roy B. 
Dean, of Mexico City. 
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> The new light recently installed on the S.W. point of 
Chub Cay, Berry Islands, and mentioned in these notes for 
December, went into operation Dec. 6. Visible seven miles, 
it flashes six times per minute. The white sector covers an 
arc from SEXS to SW%W. Elsewhere it is red. 


GULF NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Because of the increasing popularity of the Sugar Bowl 
regatta among yachtsmen from points outside of the im- 
mediate New Orleans area, plans are afoot to turn the 
regatta into a two-day event with the skippers sailing a 
three-race series. Officers of both the Southern Y.C., which 
sponsors the Sugar Bowl jointly with the New Orleans Mid- 
Winter Sports Assn., and the New Orleans Y.C., which has 
for the past two years staged its own New Year's regatta the 
day after the Sugar Bowl, have approved the idea. The 
plan is for the series to be sponsored by the three organiza- 
tions jointly. 

Each year finds the out-of-town entry list for the Sugar 
Bowl racing growing larger and it is thought that for those 
skippers who come from as far as Shreveport in northern 
Louisiana, points in Alabama and Florida, an extra day of 
racing as well as a chance to take part in other Sugar Bowl 
festivities would be welcomed. 


® The N.O.Y.C. New Year’s regatta this year was its most 
successful, with 31 boats in eight classes starting. The 
regatta was held Dec. 28, the day after Sugar Bowl, and 
although the sun was shining brightly, many skippers had 
not thawed out from the dreary day before. In very light 
airs, winners included Jack Scheib in the Raven Class, sailing 
Raven Beauty; Phil Duvic’s Red Wing in the cutter division; 
Earl Bridges’ Star Who’s Excited; Bob Killeen’s Ticou, an 
L-16; Kenneth M. King’s cruiser Marie Cornelie; Gene 
Walet in his Lightning Spirit II; Jerry Rees’ Apache, a 
knockabout; and Jim Smither, III, in his Penguin Skiboo. 
The team race between the N.O.Y.C. and Southern Y.C. 
skippers went to the Southern. 


B& Joseph Segers has been elected fleet captain of the 
Shreveport Y.C. Lightning Class Assn. and Luther Griffith, 
fleet secretary. Adding to the interest in the class in the 
Gulf Coast area will be a new fleet at Biloxi, Miss., in the 
spring. There are already five boats at the Biloxi Y.C. and 
two more are being built. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


George Washington regained possession of the Marvin- 
Gorman-Byrd Trophy in the final Eastern regatta of 1952— 
the Potomac Frostbite—sailed at the national capital Dec. 
13-14. With John Dodge as high point skipper at 46 and 
Lorenz Schrenk, with a 43, leading their respective divi- 
sions, George Washington rolled up an eight point winning 
margin on Georgetown in light to moderate Southwest winds. 
At the end of the first day Bruce Loring and Bradford Boss 
had Rhode Island, New England’s entry, in front by five 
points over Maryland, but three firsts and one second by 
Dodge and Schrenk, early Sunday, put the host team in 
front by a point at the end of the 10th race. Taking nothing 
but firsts and seconds thereafter, George Washington pulled 
away to win with 89 points as Georgetown scored 81, Rhode 
Island 72, Lehigh 69, Bowling Green 61, St. Joseph’s 59, 
and Maryland 56. 


Paciric Coast: George “Pat” Dunningan, of the Univ. of 
New Mexico, was elected commodore of the Pacific Coast 
LY.R.A. at its annual meeting at Newport Harbor. His home 
is Pasadena and before entering New Mexico, he starred in 
sailing for Muir High and Junior College. P.C.I.Y.R.A’s new 
vice commodore is Llewellyn “Bix” Bixby, of Pomona and 





















A wholly new design for those who wish top racing performance 
combined with the utmost in cruising comfort. Large galley and 
dinette in the picture window doghouse, dressing room size toilet 
room, accommodations for 5 in 2 cabins—these are but a few of her 
attractive features. Available as a sloop or yawl. 

Write for full particulars on her, or on the famous 34’ Son’Wester or the 


40’ Hinckley-Owens Cutter or see us at the N. Y. BOAT SHOW, booth 144, 
3rd floor. , 
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BUILDERS OF (EG Bay Gi CG Bi Da HARBOR 
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NEW ITEMS 
FOR 1953 


ALCOHOL 
STOVE 


Galvanized Steel 
Body with copper 
fuel tank in 2 or 3 
burner sizes. Bronze 
burners. 2 Burner 





BOTTLED 
GAS STOVE 


For Propane or Bu- 
tane Gas in 2 or 3 
burner sizes. Galva- 
nized Stzel Body, 
Aluminum Burners. 2 
Burner Size....$42.50 





Our 1953 catalogue No. 140 has many new items 
not shown in our previous catalogues. Send for 
your copy today. Include 50¢ for handling and 
postage. Free to Naval Architects, Dealers, Job- 
bers, Boat Builders, Ship Yards. Write us on 
company stationery. - 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CO. 


| 1940 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN 7, N. a 


























DUTCH BUILT 


Steel-constructed Ketch 


This ketch, being built for Mr. Donald L. Coe, Lewiston Heights, N. Y. 
is one of the Philip L. Rhodes designs we are constructing. She has a steel 
hull, teak decks and her spacious accommodations are unusually well ar- 
ranged for both comfort and privacy for a cruising party of eight. Her con- 
struction is of the finest Dutch craftsmanship, renowned the world over for 
its superiority, Length overall—46' 6"; length water line—32'; beam—12' 
3"; draft with centerboard raised—5'; with centerboard down—8'. This 


design is also built as a yawl. 


All Feadship yachts are built under close American supervision and are 
equipped with American power and auxiliary equipment. Feadship yachts 
are delivered in the United States at substantial savings to owners. We will 
be happy to consult with you on the construction of a yacht to meet your 


particular requirements from your own or our designs. 


Communicate with 





JOHN R. LYON, Manager Sailing Yacht Division 


Fe, e Chas. M. Donnelly, President 
73 Greenwich Avenue, G ich, C ticut. Phone G ich 8-7600 
SOLE AGENTS FOR First Export Association of Dutcu SHIPsumpers 
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YACHTS 


Feadships Are All Custom-Bullt to Your or Our Designs—Up to 200 Feet STE EL 
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Flecknoe 

Skippers and crews study the scoreboard prior to the start of the 

Intercollegiate Frostbite Regatta held on the Potomac at Wash- 
ington, D.C., last December 







































the Claremont Colleges sailing team. He won the individual 
championship at the December series. Donald Miller, of 
the Univ. of Washington, and Mary Barrett, of the Univ. of 
Southern California, were elected rear commodore and sec- 
retary respectively and Robert M. Allan, Jr. was re-elected 
graduate secretary-treasurer. . . . Bob Allan thinks a medal 
should be awarded Charles Allen, Ex-San Diego coach, now 
serving in the Army, who drove 500 miles down from Fort 
Ord to watch Sunday’s racing, compete in the Afterguard, 
and drive back on a weekend pass. . . . The P.C.I-Y.R.A. 
passed a resolution asking the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. of 
North America to consider a weight limit of either 275 
or 300 Ibs. for future championships and _intersectional 
regattas held in boats under 14 feet. 


West Coastinc: The boat situation among Pacific Coast 
colleges is looking up. Calif. Tech has taken delivery of six 
13’ Fiberglas Dinkats which are proving very satisfactory in 
the strong breezes of Los Angeles Harbor. . . . Two new 
Sabots have brought San Diego’s fleet to a dozen boats. . . . 
California’s International 14-footers are being overhauled 
and meanwhile the Golden Bear sailors have been using 
One-Tens for practice and training. . . . Santa Barbara now 
has a fleet of 10’ South Coast Dinghies, which are also used 
in school’s regular physical education courses. . . . / At Seattle, 
the Univ. of Washington is pleased with the performance 
of its racy, 17-foot scows in the prevailing light airs. . 
P.C.1.Y.R.A’s most active racing outfit is the team represent- 
ing Claremont Colleges (Pomona), which now has a half- 
dozen Lehman Dinghies based at the Newport Harbor Y.C. 
Spear-headed by energetic “Bix” Bixby, Claremont scored 
victories during the fall over California Tech, So. California, 
U.C.L.A., Pasadena, Muir, and Orange Coast, took a cruise 
to Catalina in an 85-foot schooner, and conducted beginner's 
classes every other weekend at Newport, with the varsity 
skippers taking turns as instructors. 








> New England is the first district to announce its 1952 
fall skipper rankings and no one is surprised to find Harvard’s 
two aces, Jimmy Nathanson and Charlie Hoppin, heading 
the list. The 16 top skippers: (1) Nathanson, Harvard, .875; 
(2) Hoppin, Harvard, .841; (3) deBerc, M.I.T., .815; (4) 
Cook, Tufts, .811; (5) Conover, Dartmouth, .805; (6) 
Heaton, Brown, .784; (7) Loring, Rhode Island, .762; (8) 
Iden, Coast Guard, .734; (9) Marks, Northeastern, .733; 
(10) Boss, Rhode Island, .726; (11) Garcia, M.I.T., .724; 
(12) Fishelson, Boston U., .706; (13) Brown, Harvard, 
.704; (14) Wagner, Coast Guard, .688; (15) Kerwin, 
M.I.T., .674; (16) Melaika, M.I.T., .673. 















AROUND THE Campuses: The Middle Atlantic I.S.A. has set 
Feb. 7 for its annual meeting at the New York Y.C.... 
New England will hold its session a week later, probably at 
M.LT., and this Valentine’s Day meeting will include the 
usual Board of Governors and schedule gatherings. An 
innovation,: in New England, will be a Dutch-treat Com- 
modore’s Dinner, modeled on similar successful gatherings 
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BUILD IT yourself! 


... for as little as 42.50 — full price! 


+<K If you like boat- 
ing, you will enjoy build- 
ing your own boat. It’s 
EASY . , . it’s FUN, and 
you save half, or more! 
Cal-Kit “‘home assembly" 
boat parts are factory 
pre-cut and pre-assem- 
bled. Any one can build 
a Cal-Kit boat, without 
the use of special tools 
and jigs. For the thrills 
that lay ahead . . . place 
your order now! for early 
delivery, or send 10 cents 
for Brochure on entire 
boat kit line, also nearest 
dealer. 


LAMINATED FIBERGLAS 


. all weather boat protec- 
tion kit, optional. Also available 
for any boot. 


Available with Sail Kit 


8-Ft. Pram Kit 


CALIFORNIA KIT BOAT CO. 


2306 E. 38th St. * Dept. YA-14 © Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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CONSTELLATION* 
EXPRESS 


favorite 


America’s for 
cruisers 
Features a 
Compass 
Built-in corrector system 
Adjustable light shield 
Easily removable for 
bearings, or for stowage 
* Top performance and utility 
*The K-W Spherical with the 
Gimbal Ring inside. 
Manufactured by Write for Catalog 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


(formerly Kelvin-White Company) 
178 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


406 Water St., Baltimore 2, Md. 40 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 


power 


5” Constellation 


taking 

















Kristal Kraft-Coat Your Boat—Yourself 
with Fiberglas” 


Sold only through authorized and trained dealers 


It's Easy—It’s Foolproof—It's Inexpensive 






Kristal-Kraft colors (blue, red, green or 
white) are permanently built in. 


RESULT—A stronger, 
nance free boat! 


leakproof, mainte- 


Write for prices and name of a local dealer who 
will demonstrate our unique process to 


Kristal Kraft pasne proouers 


222 E. MAIN STREET LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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of the Midwest C.S.A., on Feb. 13, at which problems of 
college sailing will be discussed. . . . Merrimack College, 
which will have a fleet of eight Wee Nips on Lake Quan- 
napowitt at Wakefield, Mass., at its disposal next spring, 
has applied for membership in N.E.I.S.A. . . . Holy Cross 
has bought two of the old M.I.T. Dinghies and plans a 
jointly-operated boat site near Worcester with W.P.I. which 
has four of the same boats. . . . The recent election of Colum- 
bia, last of the so-called “Ivy League” schools to join the 
intercollegiate sailing movement, has brought the rolls of 
the Middle Atlantic I.S.A. to 30 colleges—the largest of any 
I.C.Y.R.A. of N.A. member district. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> It’s more than surprising that for 1953, Coronation year, 
there is no provision in the fixture list arranged by the Royal 
Yachting Assn. for some sort of Coronation Regatta. Maybe 
the Spithead Review of the Fleet in which yachts are to 
take part is considered sufficient. It does seem a pity 
though. The classic “Weeks” and “Fortnights” keep to their 
usual* places in the calendar—Clyde Fortnight is June 27- 
July 8, Cowes Week, the first week in August and Torbay 
Fortnight now extends itself into three weeks, Aug. 8-29. 
The East Coast’s highlight, Burnham Week, is, as usual the 
finish of it all—the first week in September. 


> The fairly recently formed Cowes Corinthian S.C. which 
is particularly for the benefit of younger sailors who have 
more enthusiasm than money—membership is only about a 
dollar and a half a year—will probably arrange a Round the 
Island Race for centerboard dinghies. This will be held 
June 6 and could easily develop into a classic race for 
dinghies as the Island S.C’s famous race for larger craft. 
Prizes will be presented for each class with a large enough 
entry. Arrangements have been made for motor launch 
escort, shore watchers, hot soup after the race, accommo- 
dation, etc. 


> Now is the time for banquets, balls and prize-givings, 
considering last season and making arrangements for the 
new. The second week in December saw three in a row— 
the annual gatherings of three of our best known clubs. Hard 
going for anyone who is a member of all three! The Royal 
Ocean Racing Club held its dinner on Dec. 10. The new 
commodore, M. D. N. Wyatt, owner of Bloodhound which 
did so well in the Bermuda Race this year, presided and 
his pint-sized wife presented the prizes. The retiring com- 
modore, Bobby Somerset, is due to join Iolaire in the Medi- 
terranean....The Royal Corinthian Y.C. affair on the 11th 
was marred only by the absence of the retiring commodore, 
Mr. F. G. Mitchell Tiny Mitchell has been commodore for 
33 years and has done an immense amount towards the 
fostering of international yacht racing. The new commodore 
is Peto Bennett, O.B.E. . . . The Little Ship Club, which 
boasts 3000 or so members, was next on the list, on the 
12th. It was announced that there would be a revival of 
the old London-to-Cowes race for motor boats. The starting 
point will probably be somewhere in the Thames Estuary 
and it will probably finish off Poole on the South Coast. 


® There has been a whisper going around that Uffa Fox 
and Roger de Quincey, prewar sailing canoe wizards, were 
going to America in 1953 to bring back the New York Trophy 
or canoes which Lou Whitman with Manana II took from 
us in 1952 for the first for some 20 years. Uffa has now re- 
gretfully refuted the rumor and here is what he has to say: 

“Some three or four months before the races, I told Roger 
that we should be losing the trophy this year (the first year 
it was not defended by boats to my design). We were both 
sad at the thought and Roger rang me on the telephone 
and said that if we lost it we would both go out in 1953 to 





bring it back. 
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MARINE PRODUCTS 
FOR A TIGHTER BOAT 


16 GREAT MARINE PRODUCTS 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 1—For 
deck seams 

ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 2—For 
hull seams 

SEAMLAST—A mastic type seam filler for 
hulls 

SEALITE—A Liquid Rubber sealer 

CANVAS CEMENT—For cementing or re- 
pairing canvas decks, etc. 

“AVIO"—Aero-O-Nautic liquid marine glue 

TROWELAST—For surfacing decks, etc., on 
iron, wood, steel, etc. 
BRUSHLAST—For surfacing cracked canvas 
—for hard racing bottom finishes, etc. 
BEDLAST—For bedding mouldings, deck 
hardware, etc. ‘ 
CANVAS PRESERVATIVES—For waterproof- 
ing and preserving canvas covers, etc. 
FIREGARD—Fire resisting canvas preserva- 
tive 

SEAM PAINT—A primer for deck and huil 
seams 

LINOLAST—A waterproof linoleum cement 

DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT—For double plank 
boat construction 

PATCHLAST—A waterproof, elastic adhesive 
for patching canvas 

mail | : 3 WAY PRESERVATIVE—For Wood Canvas 

4 and Rope (Cl<ar Color) 


SOLD AT ALL MARINE SUPPLY DEALERS 
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“This was a pleasant thought but I do not think it was 
very sensible, because I am now 55 years, pear-shaped and 
delighted about it. I have only one leg which works 
properly and my right arm is 6 or 7 inches out of a straight 
line—so I cannot believe that I can perform on the end of a 
slide as I did 20 years ago. It is a pleasant thought, but I 
doubt if anything will come of it... .” 

So that seems to be that! 


> A yacht recently built by Abeking & Rasmussen at 
Vegesack in Germany, for an American owner, is unusual to 
say the least. Above the waterline she follows the style of 
150 years ago and below the waterline she has a reasonably 
modern hull. She is referred to as a “brig,” but there are 
tracks on both masts, which looks as if a modern sail plan 
might be contemplated. However, on the foremast there is 
a square rig arrangement of the crosstress with futtock and 
topmast shrouds, which is obviously intended to brace a 
square yard sufficiently fore and aft for it to serve as a 
useful sail to windward. Her decks are a mixture of old and 
new, with deadeyes and lanyards and here and _ there 
rigging screws. There are halyard winches on the mainmast 
in direct contrast to fiferail and ratlines. Below decks she 
has enormous accommodation, the great cabin aft being lit 
by old style stern windows. 


> At the annual dinner of the Royal Naval Sailing Assn. 
Commander Errol Bruce R.N., skipper of Samuel Pepys the 
24’ waterline ocean racer which has taken part in two 
Bermuda and two Transatlantic races, was surprised to find 
himself receiving the Samuel Pepys Cup which he had 
bought to present to an American yacht club. It had been 
decided to present it to the Cruising Club of America, to 
award as they thought fit and as Erroll Bruce was the only 
member of the C.C.A. present he had to step up and receive 
it. The cup presented to the Off Soundings Club by the 
crew of Sam Pepys was received by the club’s secretary. 


BROOKLYN, 20 NY. 
PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> This year Hawaii's highest honor in yachting circles was 
presented to Pete Goss for his untiring efforts in organizing 
the recent Hawaiian Invitational Regatta. Since 1943 the 
Cosette Morrison Trophy has been awarded annually to the 
person making the most outstanding contribution to the 
interests of yachting in the Territory and the selection of 
Pete was virtually a foregone conclusion, He spent many 
months of planning and hard work making the first Hawaiian 
Invitational Regatta the terrific success that it was. This 
event promises to become a leading event for yachting 
enthusiasts everywhere. 


> Fresh, gusty trade winds of late have hampered the 
activities of local corinthians somewhat and except for the 
annual Harbor Rat’s Race there has been little racing in the 
harbor. This final race of the season has always drawn 
a large turnout and this year Jerry Sheeley sailed his 210 
to victory over nine other skippers of all classes. 


& The Almirante Saldanha, a large four-masted barkentine, 
paid the islands a visit during late November and early 
December. This Brazilian training ship was trim in every 
respect and many Honolulu corinthians would have liked 
to join her on her world cruise. A reception was held aboard 
for local dignitaries and officers of the Navy and Coast 
Guard. Our warmest aloha goes out to the officers and 
crew of this good-will ship. We hope you return for another 
visit soon. 


> This is the time of year for annual elections and trophy 
presentations for the local yacht clubs. Hawaii Y.C. has 


‘installed Louis Valier, owner-skipper of the yawl Tere, as 


its new commodore, along with Vice-Comm. Lyle Allen, 
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“SPORTSTEER” STEERERS 
FIG. 8152 


known standard fittings. 





AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF 
THROTTLES 


FIG. 9267 











In addition to the design 
and production of new 
items, considerable time has 
again been spent in mod- 
ernizing more of the well- 


NEW GADGETS 
FOR 1953! 


Sailboat, motorboat and out- 
board owners will enjoy the 
utmost in comfort and ease 
of operation with the new 
j) fittings that have been added 
to the W-C line for 1953. 





ADJUSTABLE OUTRIGGER 


OLE HOLDERS 


FIG. 7660 


Here are just a few of the countless 
W-C items available for your boat- 
ing pleasure. Ask your dealer to 
show you our new 1953 Catalog. 
Study it carefully — make your 
selections now — get off to a flying 
start toward the new season. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


"A Century of Dependability” 


10 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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/, i, C- Finest 


A Proud Product of 


WILMINGTON BOAT WORKS, 


INC 


WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 


It's the 54’ 


50 to 100 feet. 








Another of the Fine Smaller Yacht 


of Today 


Plans and details on request. 


3250 N. Washtenaw Ave., 








Grebe-built sea going 
beauty ‘“‘Water Nymph’. Other models 


Chicago 18, Il. 
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rear comm. Bill Maertens, and staff comm. Ernie Simmerer. 
The new board of governors for Waikiki Y.C. is headed by 
Larry Haus, commodore; Bill Nock, vice comm., and rear 
commodores Tom Watt in charge of sail and Ezra Parker 
of power vessels. 


& Word has been received from the cutter Chiquita that 
she arrived in San Pedro 23 days after leaving Honolulu. 
Cold rough weather was experienced most of the way, along 
with their share of calms between the days of high winds. 


_& The usual gay holiday spirits were dampened somewhat 
| for one local power boat owner when his 40’ cruiser, Denise, 


went on the reef off Sand Island. Efforts to salvage her so 
far have been unsuccessful and the latest word is that she is 
to be abandoned. 


SOUTH BAY. BREEZES 
By The Old Bayman 


> The annual meeting of the Great South Bay Y.R.A. was 
held at the New York Y.C. Dec. 15. The officers for the 
coming year are Merrill N. Foote, Bellport Bay Y.C., 
president; Doug Westin, Sayville Y.C., and Gil Haight, 


| Narrasketuck Y.C., vice presidents; John C. Snedeker, Bell- 


port Bay Y.C., sec’y; E. Carleton Arink, Babylon Y.C., treas.; 
Lewis L. Delafield, Cedarhurst Y.C., chairman race com- 


_ mittee. Theodore T. Everitt, Lewis Delafield and Jay Top- 


ping were appointed delegates to the N.A.Y.R.U. 

The following preliminary racing schedule for 1953 was 
prepared: Fourth of July Series at Babylon; Race Week, 
Aug. 3-8 at Timber Point; Women’s and Junior Champion- 
ships at Westhampton; Queen of the Bay Cup at Sayville; 
Labor Day Series at Bellport; Narrasketuck Y.C. Invitation 
Race July 11; Point o’ Woods Y.C. Invitation July 25; 
Domino Y.C. Invitation Aug. 29; Midget Championship at 


| Babylon. 





Results for 1952: Juniors—first, Westhampton; second, 
Sayville; third, Bellport. Midgets—first, Babylon; second, 
Westhampton; third, Bayberry Point. Queen of the Bay 
Cup—first, Myton Ireland; second, Charles Axtmann; third, 
Puggy Melick, all in Narrasketucks. The Corry Trophy for 
Star boats was won by Charles Dominy, of Bellport, in 
Independence. The Mallory eliminations were won by Cappy 
Arink, skipper, William Torrey and Fred Zimmerman, 
Babylon Y.C. Second were Stanley G. Horan, skipper, 
Jerry Eckfield and Joe Hanaway, of Bellport Y.C. 

A comprehensive report and recommendations for the 
conduct of championship events of the G.S.B.Y.R.A. was 
submitted by a committee consisting of R. J. Simes, chair- 
man, Jay Topping and Mrs. Doug Westin. 


m The Nassau Y.C. of Freeport has elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Oscar J. Albert, commodore; 
Philip E. Green, vice comm.; Samuel Engel, rear comm.; 
Alfred J. Kaufman, corr. sec’y; Herman K. Sloman, rec. 
sec’y; Frank Simon, treas. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL APPOINTS HUGHES 


> Tom E. Hughes has been made general manager of the 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of General Motors, suc- 
ceeding George W. Codrington, who is retiring after 36 
vears of service with the corporation. Mr. Codrington has 
been general manager of Cleveland Diesel since 1938 and 
a vice president of General Motors since 1942, while Mr. 
Hughes has been assistant general manager since 1951. 


“WORLD’S NEWEST AID TO NAVIGATION” 


m A free copy of the booklet, “World’s Newest Aid to 
Navigation,” may be obtained by writing the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 W. Dickens 
| Ave., Chicago, 39, Ill. 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Star Mid-Winter Internationals at Havana, which will be 
in progress by the time you get this issue, appear to be 
loaded with talent. Gold Star winners Bob Lippincott and 
Skip Etchells (with Mary) expect to race there. So do Paul 
Smart and son, with a new Melody; Dick Stearns and Bob 
Rogers with a new boat; Harold Halsted, twice Havana 
Silver Star winner; and Ding Schoonmaker and probably 
Durward Knowles, from Nassau. . . . Skippers going to the 
Spring title series at Nassau (the dates are April 12-18) 
should get in touch forthwith with Robert H. Symonette, 
at Nassau Yacht Haven, Nassau, Bahamas, regarding 
transportation, moorings and such-like matters. 


110 Class owners are being asked to vote by mail on a num- 
ber of rules changes, of which Number One on the list has 
to do with legalizing such synthetics as Orlon and Dacron 
for use in 110s. The class technical committee’s report on 
the subject sounds discouraging, from the angles of expense 
and durability, on materials other than the presently per- 
missible cotton or Nylon. Other minor questions have to 
do with floorboards and with wire luffropes in mainsails, the 
latter being suggested to avoid a recurrence of the un- 
fortunate incident in last year’s championship regatta where 
the defending champion, leading the series by a big margin, 
was ruled out because his sail had inadvertently been 
stretched beyond the legal black bands. A length of 9’6” 
has been settled on for additional whisker poles in the 110 
Class... . Two new 110 fleets have been chartered, No. 30, 
at the Coronado Y.C., and No. 31, at the Monroe Boat Club. 





. . . Officers of the International 110 Class Y.R.A. for this | 


year are: R. Jack LeFort, president; Stephen F. Chadwick, 
Jr., vice pres.; Bill Boyd, sec’y and H. T. Martin, treas. 
Governors are, for Dist. I, Robert Rittenburg, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Dist. II, Edward C. Fay, Jr., Philadelphia; Dist. III, 
Martin L. Cassell, Chicago, and Dist. IV, Robert and Mary 
Mann, LaMesa, Cal. The secretary’s address is 21116 33rd 
Ave. So., Seattle 88, Wash. 


210 Class skippers, at their annual meeting in Boston in 
December, approved in principle some changes in the struc- 
tural design of their boats which, while not affecting poten- 
tial speed, will simplify construction and tend to give the 
class a much-needed shot in the arm for future growth. 
Basically, this permits the change from the original bent- 
laminated frames to sawn frame construction, being worked 
out by designer Ray Hunt. The class’s eminently sensible 
construal of the meaning of “one-design” in its rules is “to 
keep uniform those features which really affect the speed 
of the boat . . . sail plan, lines and dimensions of the hull, 
total weight and location of the center of gravity.” Growth 
in the class has been slow for the last three years, but one 
new fleet, at Falmouth, Mass., was established last year and 
is flourishing. . . . Officers for this year are Richard F. 
Becker, president; Robert W. Sides and F. Gregg Bemis, 
vice presidents; Paul M. Jacobs, sec.-treas., and R. T. 
Fisher, Edw. Sturgis, Jr., M. S. Bromfield, H. C. Dickinson 
and F. C. Kelley, governors. The secretary’s address is 80 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Beetle Cat skippers, at the 15th annual meeting of the New 
England Beetle Cat Boat Assn., elected the following officers 
for 1953: Herbert T. Anderson, chairman; John Mason, 
vice chair.; I. Gifford Ladd, sec’y; Merrill Hunt, Jr., treas.; 













 BAHAMA 
ISLANDS 


Whether you’re a veteran skipper piloting 
your own yacht... or a week-end sailor who 
enjoys an occasional cruise with friends... 
this is the vacationland for you. 


After an easy run from the mainland, you'll 
chart a course among islands famed for their 
beauty. You’ll touch at luxurious little resorts 
.. and quaint, sequestered islands far off the 
beaten track. Always you'll be secure in the 
knowledge that there is a sheltered anchorage 
within easy run...and service facilities in 
Nassau. are as modern and efficient as you’ll 
find anywhere along the east coast. 


There are boats to be chartered economi- 
cally, with skilled captains and crews, by the 
day, the week or longer. 


Come for these red-letter events just ahead: 


April 8-10— Star Class (Third District) 
Championship Races 


April 10-25— Convoy Cruise, Bahia Mar Yacht 
Basin, Fort Lauderdale to Nassau, 
via Bimini and Berry Islands, 
escorted 


April 12-18— Star Class Spring Championship 


Races 


For detailed information on cruising 
in the Bahamas, see ‘‘Yachtsman’s 
Guide to the Bahamas” on sale at 
leading book stores, $1. 





For further information, inquire 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


a Street, Nassau, Bahamas — Cable: Devboard; 1633-34 duPont 
Bldg., Miami; British Empire Bldg., 620 Fifth Ave., New York; 
1210 Palmolive Bldg.; Chicago; 550 Grant Street (Suite 146), 
Pittsburgh; 1305 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas; 220 Bay St., Toronto 
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| and John Anderson, G. E. Robertson, W. R. Boss, F. M. 

CLINKER-BUILT - McSherry and J. B. Dow, members at large. The Beetle 

a Ly gre organization in New England now comprises 21 member 

” edteh ‘ ~ clubs, with at least two more in prospect for 1953. The 
mote chairman’s address is 81 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 







































Rhodes Bantam rules have been revised, according to the 
latest announcement of the class, the changes affecting 
structural details and equipment but not potential speed. 





Wonderful days ahead with a new LYMAN! 








A Coniplete Line of the Finest Outboards Permitted now are wider rub rails, double chine gussets, 
Smart 13 ft. and 15 ft. RUNABOUTS—America’s favorite outboard models. i i 
Superb performers with new 25 HP motors e 13 ft. and 15 ft. ANGLERS~ alterations for extra strength - centerboard we te and mast 
Amidship seats back-to-back for trolling * 13 ft. and 15 ft. FISHERMAN— partner support struts making centerboards removable 
New and popular. Amidship decks eliminated for free movement bow to stern f ale ‘ ° 
« 13 ft. LEADER transports easily. For motors up to 14 HP e« 13 ft. IDEAL through the cap, and permitting use of whisker poles with 
—Handy rowing-outboard for motors up to 5 HP. h ad T fl t 1 ted t N b t 
The beautiful 18 ft. ISLANDER is an exceptionally roomy and seaworthy in- the pi Se. ss wo new Heets are 10ca a ew urypor ? 
board—suitable for open water. Ideal for fishing parties, family outings. Clinker- Mass.. and the Jolly Rodger S.C. at Toledo. O. . . . Officers 
Built like all LYMAN boats. Write today for literature fully describing all id : ‘ ¥ = 
LYMAN models. for 1953 are H. Merton Brodie, president; A. B. B. Harrison 


and Ralph O’Brien, vice presidents; C. A. Harrison, sec.- 
treas. and Fred Scott, chief meas. The secretary’s address 
is 468 Locust St., Lockport, N.Y. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS 











Raven skippers met in New York Jan. 10 and elected Robert 
B. Pulhemus chairman of the national organization of the 

ARE YOUR class. Robert Kerr is secretary and Henry H. Anderson treas- 
urer. Members of the action committee are John Russell, 
Russell Luchtenberg and Robert Billmeyer. William W. 

SAILS READY J Swan was elected an honorary member of the class in 
recognition of his services to the Ravens. Two minor rules 
changes made “kicking straps” optional equipment and also 
RK ri ~, authorized the use of up to two battens in the jib. 

atsep & Laptharn, Inv. 


ALDEN HEADS ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION 


annem m John G. Alden, veteran naval architect of Boston, was 

Established for 163 years elected president of the Yacht Architects and Brokers 

CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK Assn., at the annual meeting of the association in New York 
Annapolis, Maryland Cowes & Gosport, England in January. Mr. Alden succeeds Drake H. Sparkman as head 








of the organization. Other officers elected were Robert 
Heard Hale, vice president; William Potts, secretary, John 


6 6 . 3 Schlegel, treasurer, and Frank H. Harris, Morris Rosenblatt 
U « Ss. BO ATS Cae and Walter McInnis, members of the executive committee. 

5 MONTGOMERYS “ALL-AMERICAN 

It’s Here! BOATING FAMILY” 


& Wesley P. Montgomery, his wife, their two sons, their 
daughter, their daughter-in-law and three grandchildren 
were named the “All-American Boating Family of 1952” 
at the 48rd annual National Motor Boat Show held in New 
York City on Jan. 9-17th. The Montgomerys are residents 
of Buffalo, N.Y., and are the owners of the 33-foot Richard- 
son cruiser, “Revelry IV.” Members of their family are 
also boat owners, the smallest craft being an 8-foot pram 
which is maintained by their grandchildren, the youngest 
of whom is six years old. 

Two other families were picked out of many outstanding 
ones for special honorable mention. Special plaques were 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Chase, of Everett, Wash., 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Al. Williams, of Great Kills, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 











“U. S. BOATS,” the eagerly awaited yachting annual, is now avail- 
able. It’s big, beautiful and crammed full of authoritative and inter- 
esting facts, stories and striking photos of the yachting year. 












Get your copy now by sending $10.00 (or ordering C.O.D.) to 
Robert. Montgomery sitting on the cabin top of his father’s 


YACHTING — BOOK DEPARTMENT Richardson cruiser ‘‘Revelry IV’’ at the entrance to the Trent 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Waterway, on Lake Ontario 
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"INDISPENSABLE! 


How To PAINT & al 
Your Boat Zag) 


Every boat owner should have it! 


“HOW TO PAINT YOUR BOAT” 


New 1953 100th Anniversary edition 


This famous instruction booklet needs 
no introduction to yacht owners. It is 
probably the most popular small book 
on boat painting. Written in clear, 
down-to-earth style that even the nov- 
ice can understand without trouble, it 
is packed with just the information you 
need to do an outstanding job. Get a 
copy from your Woolsey Authorized 
Paint Dealer, or write 

C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC., Dept. B 


229 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please enclose 10¢ for. handling charges) 











JUST PUBLISHED! 





TEMPTRESS RETURNS 
by 
EDWARD C. ALLCARD 


$3.75 


YACHTING 
The Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 














“YACHTSMEN’S ELECTRICAL 


AND RADIO HANDBOOK” 


® DeHaan Marine Radio, 8020 South 
Halsted St., Chicago 20, Ill., will shortly 
publish James deHaan’s 1953 edition of 
the “Yachtsmen’s Electrical and Radio 
Handbook.” Priced at $3.00 per copy, 
it may be ordered directly from the 
publishers. Among the many subjects 
covered are radio telephones and in- 
stallations, direction finders, depth in- 
dicators and recorders, aerials and 
ground plates, radio interference shield- 
ing, telephone numbers, shore chargers, 
F.C.C. regulations and frequencies, au- 
tomatic pilots and a wide variety of 
related subjects. 


DIESEL MAINTENANCE 
HANDBOOK 


> A “Preventive Maintenance Log 
Book,” which outlines the various serv- 
ice operations to be performed regularly 
on GM Diesel Marine propulsion en- 
gines and also provides convenient 
forms for logging these operations when 
completed, has been prepared by the 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

The book outlines the various things 
to be done.at the end of 8-hour, weekly, 
500- and 1000-hour periods. It is ar- 
ranged so that the temporary omission 
of any recommended service operation 
may be readily detected and performed. 
Information on all phases of diesel en- 
gine operation including the GM hy- 
draulic marine gear is also included. A 
running record of hours operated, re- 
pairs made and the amounts of lube 
and fuel oil used provides an accurate 
record of operating costs. 

The “Log Book” may be obtained 
from marine distributors and dealers. of 
the Detroit Diesel Engine Division. 


EPPEL APPOINTED 
BY MARTIN MOTORS 


®& Martin outboard motors has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lou Eppel 
as its.Eastern Regional Sales Manager. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Eppel, well 
known for many years as a racing boat 
driver and author of many boating ar- 
ticles, will act as liaison between Martin 
Motors, its distributors and dealers 
in the eastern territory. 

Prior to his new association, Mr. 
Eppel was division manager of the 
Hockenjos Boat Division and before 
that with the Cruiser Sales Company as 
vice president. He has been a speed- 
boat racer for 22 years, both inboard 
and outboard, and the holder of many 
trophies in national competition. He is 
at present president of the American 
Inboard Assn. and a former vice presi- 
dent of the American Power Boat Assn. 
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Ccalratew 


ONLIMITED 





BOATRAILER JUNIOR 


For boats 10’—19’, weights up to 600 Ibs. Exclusive 
features: High road clearance, adjustable tongue 
length; the original self adjusting saddles; forward 
saddle adjustable for length of boat; automotive 
hubs and bearings; modern knee action. 





TANDEM JUNIOR 


For large outboards, outboard cruisers and sailboats 
up to 19’ and 1200 lbs. Winch and loading roller 
as shown, optional equipment at extra cost. 





MODEL 511 


For inboards up to 18’ and 3,000 lbs. Front caster 
wheel takes entire load off of car; 7:00-15-6 ply 
tires, and truck type wheels; “Linco Level Load,” 
coil spring axle; self adjusting saddles. 





MODEL 522 
For inboards up to 22’ and 4,000 Ibs. 





MODEL 533 


For inboards up to 27’ and 6,000 Ibs. Tandem, heavy 
duty axle equipment. Also available with dual 
caster wheel. 





MODEL 544 


New for ’53! Carries boats up to 34’ and 14,000 
Ibs! Low loading platform! Carries boat on factory 
shipping cradle on adjustable channel rails; 7:50- 
18-8 Ply Tires; 14” 4 wheel electric brakes. 


BOATRAILER DIVISION 
WILTSE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
721 S. FRANKLIN ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 


Tel. Saginaw 5-4445 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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4 Hubert Johnson 


Sportsman 


2 


Jubert 
Johnson 


BOAT MANUFACTURER, INC. 


Bay Head, New Jersey—Telephone: Point Pleasant 5-0199 





YACHTING 


18 DRIVERS QUALIFY FOR GULF 
100 M.P.H. CLUB 


» Eighteen racing motorboat drivers have been admitted 
to the Gulf 100-Mile-An-Hour Club. Each qualified for 
admission by driving a motorboat, during 1952, at 100 
m.p.h. or faster, over a body of water in the United States. 
Including the new members, only 33 drivers have qualified 
for the Club during the past 48 years of motorboat racing. 
Certificates were presented to the 18 new members at the 
Gulf Marine Racing Hall of Fame Awards breakfast. 

The new members are: ART MAyNarD, Long Beach, Calif., 
who drove the 225 cu. in. hydroplane, Restless, on Lake 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 11 at 100.02 m-p.h.; 
Rosert A. Sykes, Long Beach, Calif., who drove the 266 
cu. in. hydroplane, Guess Who, on the Salton Sea, Calif., 
Nov. 11, at 121.70 m.p.h.; Epwarp A. ALEKSANDROWICZ, 
Baltimore, Md., who drove the 266 cu. in. hydroplane, Wee 
Tommy Tucker, at Cambridge, Md., Aug. 3, at 108.81 


| m.p.h.; Frep GaLanTe, Visalia, Calif., who drove the 266 


cu. in. hydroplane, Snipe, on Lake Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 11, at 105.43 m.p.h.; E. O. BeRGHOLDT, JR., 
Visalia, Calif., who drove the 266 hydroplane, Snipe, on 
Lake Washington, Seattle, Wash., Aug. 11, at 105.27 m.p.h.; 
L. Ray Faceor, Kent, Ohio, who drove the hydroplane, 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV, on Lake Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
Aug. 11, at 130.17 m.p.h.; ELMER M. LINENSCHMIDT, Seattle, 
Wash., who drove the hydroplane, Slo-Mo-Shun IV, on 
Lake Washington, Seattle, Aug. 11, at 128.89 m.p.h.; 
MartTIN L. HEapMAN, Seattle, Wash., who drove the hydro- 
plane, Slo-Mo-Shun IV, on Lake Washington, Seattle, Aug. 


| 11, at 129.42 m.p.h.; JosepH H. ScHopert, Des Moines, 
| Iowa, who drove the hydroplane, Slo-Mo-Shun IV, on Lake 
| Washington, Seattle, Aug. 11, at 122.66 m.p.h.; L. N. 


WE scu, Seattle, Wash., who drove the hydroplane, Slo- 
Mo-Shun IV, on Lake Washington, July 7, at 145.22 m.p.h.; 











MPION USES 


LARSEN SAILS. 


/ ORIOLE, owned by Mr. Richard L. 

| Wagner, is a ‘New York Thirty’ with 
years of sailing under her keel and a 

/ fine, all-around cruising boat. She is a 

‘ constant race winner with her sails by 

| Larsen. Her record: 

+ Winner—1952 Long Island Sound Handi- 

3 cap Y. R. A. Class. 

| Winner—the 2 2-day races of the Port 

i Washington Y. C. 

+ Second—American Y C. Cruise (by 4 

F point). 

._ Third—Stuyvesant Y. C. Race. 

= Fourth—Bayside—Block Island Race. 

= Mr. Wagner states: “She is always up 

& there on top. That mainsail is a beau- 

ms ty!’’ (Note the superb set of her Larsen 

Sails in this illustration). 


Still ANOTHER CHA 


. 





Rosert INGRAM, Visalia, Calif., who drove the 266 cu. in. 
hydroplane, Snipe, on Salton Sea, Calif., Nov. 11, at 107.49 
m.p.h.; Witt1aM Curtis Martens, Hampton, Va., who 
drove the 266 cu. in hydroplane, Marbel, on Salton Sea, 
Calif., Nov. 11, at 101.08 m.p.h.; Danny Foster, Ferndale, 
Mich., who drove the hydroplane, Such Crust I, at Detroit, 


| Mich., Sept. 4, at 100.82 m.p.h.; Louis Nutra, Jr., Miami, 


Fla., who drove the 266 cu. in. hydroplane, MrxMasTER, at 
Miami, Dec. 29, at 122.03 m.p.h.; FRANKLIN F. FouLkE, 
Essex, Md., who drove the 266 cu. in., hydroplane, Sagana 
XIII, at Miami, Fla., Dec. 29, at 114.48 m.p.h.; MiLpREp V. 
FouLkE, Essex, Md., who drove the 266 cu. in. hydroplane, 
Sagana XIII, at Miami, Fla., Dec. 29, at 111.28 m.p.h.; D. C. 
KiEsaCKER, Miami, Fla., who drove the 266 cu. in. hydro- 
plane, Miami Boy, at Miami, Dec. 29, at 113.38 m.p.h.; 
BurneETT G. BarTLey, JR., Pittsburgh, Pa., who drove the 





Contact Us for Race-Winning Sails—All Types of Boats 


*LOUIS J. LARSEN, Yacht Sailmakers 
50 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


__cSKANE 











ATELES 





and built by Skaneateles. 


A complete boat ready to sail or 
sub assembled sets for your assem- 
bly of any of the following—Light- 
ning, cabin Gypsy, Comet, Rhodes 
Bantam, Penguin and yacht tend- 
ers. Also supplying trailers, spars, 
rigging, sails, centerboards and ma- 
rine hardware for all of the above. 


SKANEATELES BOATS CO., Inc. 
Box 102, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 


Rampage, Lightning Class In- | 
ternational Champion, winner of | 
all events entered season of 1952, | 


7 litre hydroplane, Wildcatter, at Miami, Fla., Dec. 29, at 
101.85 m.p.h. 

The 15 drivers who have previously qualified for the club 
| are: Guy Lombardo, Gar Wood, Stanley Dollar, Bill Cantrell, 
Harold Wilson, Jr., Lou Fageol, Dan Arena, Horace Dodge, 
Stanley Sayres, Paul Sawyer, Chuck Thompson, W. Melvin 
Crook, Ted Jones, Morlan A. Visel, and Lorin Pennington. 


SPEEDBOATING WEST 


(Continued from page 95) 


> Region 12’s 1953 schedule lists an array of 28 race-meets. 
| First away will be a stock outboard event Feb. 22, sanctioned 
and on a closed course on the Colorado River, sponsored by 
the Needles Outboard Club. Hanson Dam has a similar one 
Mar. 29 with United Speedboat Assn. conducting. The first 
inboard melee will be Apr. 12 at Hart Memorial Park, 
Bakersfield, Kern Co. Boat Club sponsoring. 

The SCSC has fixed May 16-17 for a strictly inboard 
mile trial on Salton Sea, course not definite yet. And the 
13th annual Desert Regatta will be held—for inboards only— 
Oct. 17-19, with SCSC sponsoring. 
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118-FT. DEFOE 


An opportunity to acquire one of the finest trans-oceanic, twir. 
screw yachts built in America since the war. Excellent accommo- 
dations, three double and one single staterooms, each with 

rivate bath. There is a spacious lounge deck and three very 


arge saloons, consisting of: cocktail lounge with bar and re-. 


frigeration, luxurious main deck salon and magnificent dining 
saloon. Equipment includes: two Diesel generators, air condi- 
tioning throughout, extra large refrigeration and deep freeze 


CRUISEMASTER 


capacity, Sperry Gyro Compass, automatic steering, Radar, 
Fathometer, intercommunications system, R.C.A. Ship to Shore 
Telephone, direction finder, two power launches and much addi- 
tional equipment. This yacht is powered with General Motors 
Diesels developing 800 horsepower, giving her a cruising speed 
of approximately 14 miles per hour. She has an extensive cruis- 
ing range with 4000 gallons fuel oil capacity and over 4000 
gallons of water. This steel yacht built 1947. 








EXCLUSIVE WITH 
CHARLES M. DONNELLY, 73 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Telephone: Greenwich 8-7600 


Owner’s Stateroom 


Main Deck Salon 























TEMPTRESS RETURNS, by Edward C. Allcard (W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., New York, $3.75). When Edward Allcard sailed 
his double-ended yawl Temptress to New York in 1949, en- 
joying fair winds and an occasional fair gale, there were 
few vicissitudes to recount in his resultant book—“Single- 
Handed Passage.” Nevertheless, the tale was entertaining 
and gave promise of even better books to come. When 
Temptress returned to England—via Horta and Casablanca— 
there were gales from every quarter, a couple of hurricanes 
and finally a storm that topped: everything—and that the 
burdened yawl was able to make. Horta at all after 65 days 
at sea was a tribute to the skill and pluck of her solitary 
owner. Nor did he fail in the literary aspect of his calling, 
for his description of the dogged battle in which the sea 
damaged tiller and rudder, broke his main boom, carried 
away his mizzenmast, and all but cost him his life is one 
of the most thrilling and convincing that have come from 
the pens of seagoing adventurers. 

After Allcard’s arrival in Horta, injured, hungry and at 
the point of exhaustion, one might have supposed that he 
had run the gamut of small boat experience. But upon his 
departure from the island city, refitted and restored to 
health, he found himself accompanied by a stowaway—the 
young, pretty and thoroughly nice Otilia Frayao, who after 
the abatement of the skipper’s volcanic rage, proved herself 
a delightful shipmate and gave the author opportunity to 
write of a 25-day passage to Casablanca in a new and most 


engaging key. Following Otilia’s departure by plane from 
Casablanca to England Allcard became again a single- 
hander, and it is worthy of remark that though there were 
no bad gales on the last 38-day leg of his voyage home to 
Plymouth there were calms, hard head winds, jaundice, 
dysentery and utter frustration. 

Allcard is now in the States preparing a better boat than 
Temptress for a voyage around the world. As a critic I look 
forward to a book equal to the one just published. As a 
romanticist I can’t for the life of me see why he should again 
go cruising single-handed. A. F. L. 


MARINE FOULING AND ITS PREVENTION, Prepared for the 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, by Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution (U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md.). 
The problem of combatting growth of fouling organisms on 
a ship’s hull is a continuous one. Except in a few favored 
localities, and at certain seasons of the year, both yachtsmen 
and shipyard operators are faced with the choice of a suit- 
ably satisfactory antifouling paint. The problem has re- 
ceived attention at least as far back as the time when 
Plutarch described the ancient habit of scraping growth off 
the sides of ships to make them go more easily through the 
water. 

In spite of the long history of the antifouling problem, 
there was no comprehensive book on the subject until the 
U.S. Naval Institute recently published “Marine Fouling 
and Its Prevention.” This has long been needed and will 
be welcomed by all who are professionally concerned with 
the prevention of fouling. 

A goodly part of this book, which covers nearly 400 well- 
illustrated pages, is devoted to the technical aspects of the 
problem. Most of the section on “Biology of Fouling” pre- 
supposes readers with an elementary knowledge of biology. 
Similarly, the section on “Prevention of Fouling” is designed 
to provide information for paint chemists. Nevertheless 
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COMPLETE AIR HORN KIT 


6 VOLTS 12 VOLTS 


$108.50 


=~) 





Install a Horn that can be heard. Audible a full mile. Chrome Horn 12”. Low 
pressure Type. Heavy Duty, Low Speed Compressor, Air Valve, Large Volume Tank 
514" x 24” (725 cu. in.) with automatic switch, gauge and drain, assures mini- 
mum compressor operaton. 6 volts. Complete less tubing. 


MANMAR GASOLINE VAPOR ALARM 
ON DUTY — DAY AND NIGHT 
Instantly and automatically indicates gaso- jj 
line and cooking gas vapors. No current drain, 
always in operation. Sounds alarm before 
vapors can burn or explode. System alerts it- 
self. Automatically starts blower. Prevents 
the motor starting. Does not ——_. NO 
MAINTENANCE 
COST. Bakelite 
J ey 44," . 
mo” equippe 
with red bulls 
yg eye and chrome 


A 
Nes]. buzzer, provid- 
| Ez ing both visual 









and audible alarm. 
Specify voltage of 
engine ignition and 
blower. Standard 
System: 6, 12, 32 
Volts ........ $125.00 
Additional Detector 
Stations .... $95.00 


SHIP’‘S BAROMETER 














Matching set to Ship’s Clock, finest 

English compensated aneroid move- 

ment, Silvered dial. Size 1—Dial 314” 

oa Back Flange 514” dia. Depth 
4 - 


Polished Brass.......... $35.00 

a Serre te $40.00 

Size 2—Dial 4” dia. Back Flange 

53%". Depth 234”. 

Polished Brass.......... $40.00 

GRPSMR. 0.00 ccvccccvecve $45.00 
NO TAX 





8 DAY. Seven jewel non-strike, Eng- 
lish lever movement, Silvered dial, 
etched numerals. Size 1—Dial 314”, 
dia. back flange 514", depth 234”. 


Polished Brass..... .... $50.00 
PGND s 6 6 0:95:0:0.00600's:08 $55.00 
Size 2—dial, 4’, dia. back flange 
534, depth 234”. 

WIRE o isiaci tos ceses $55.00 
UIE: cass 0050.04 500 $60.00 


Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 

















Regulating valve and self-cleaning, silent, bronze burners. 


24” x 6". 


PRESSURE 
TYPE 
SWEDISH 
YACHT STOVE 


10%" across bottom. Available for alcohol or kerosene. 








Overall size, 12’ x 
Tank 


capacity 134 pints each, sufficient for four hours of continuous operation. 
Burner and tank units are removable without tools, for easy ea Chrome- 
r 


plated brass tanks are fitted with fuel 
top are finished in baked Ivory enamel. 
Spare burner parts -_ eS 


Price Each: Alcohol.............. . 


uges and safety valves. Frame and 


uard rail is chrome-plated over brass. 


I aes al $42.95 





MANHATTAN MARINE 
& ELECTRIC COMPANY 
116Y CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


AGENCY: FOR U.S. COAST & GEODETIC SURVEY CHARTS. 





| Gloucester schooners. 








YACHTING 





there is sufficient material of general interest to make the 
book worth while to the yachtsman or yard owner without 
specialized knowledge or training. 

From 1940 to 1946, the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution conducted an intensive study of the problem. The 
results have provided the U. S. Navy, which sponsored the 
project, with the first clear understanding of the behavior 
of antifouling paints, together with valuable information 
on the specific action of different types of paint constituents. 
The relative value of mercury and copper as toxic ingre- 
dients is well covered, as is the action of bottom paints upon 
metal surfaces and fastenings. 

The studies on which this book is based were carried out 
both at Woods Hole, Mass., and at the Marine Laboratory 
of the University of Miami, at Miami Beach. There is only 
one criticism. The text was prepared more than five years 
ago and, although fully up to date at that time, there are a 
number of newer developments, mostly in paint technology, 
which one would like to have seen incorporated, if only 
in brief summary form. 

F. G. Watton SMITH 


THE SHAPE OF SHIPS, by William McDowell (Roy Publish- 
ers, $3.00). Written and illustrated by a British naval archi- 
tect and marine artist, this volume covers the development 
of ships from the days of the ancient Egyptians down to the 
present. It will be particularly valued for its excellent illus- 
trations, all of which bear the stamp of authenticity. 

To quote the author, “I have made the drawings in this 
book, with due attention to accuracy of form, rig and details, 
from data gathered at a multitude of sources and supported 
by a practical knowledge of ship design and building.” 

Although suitable for reading by youngsters of the age of 
14 or thereabouts, “The Shape of Ships” is also worthwhile 
reading for adults who are interested in the subject of ships 
and their development. It would be a valuable reference 
book for artists or others who have occasion to represent 
ships of different periods. W. H. veF. 


FAST AND ABLE, by Gordon W. Thomas (William G. Brown 
Co., Gloucester, Mass. $1.50). Sailors whose eyes still light 
up at the recollection, or the yarns, of Gloucester’s great fleet 
of fishing schooners will want to read this little book by one 
of Gloucester’s leading authorities on the now-dead days 
of sail. Mr. Thomas has included brief biographies, dimen- 
sions and photographs of nearly 40 of the most famous ves- 
sels of this fleet from the ’80s down through the recent times 
when diesel engines replaced canvas in the last of the 
The book is filled with incidents, 
yarns, recollections of great skippers as well as great 
schooners that gives it as salty an atmosphere as that of 
Gloucester’s waterfront during the early decades of the cen- 
tury. W.#H.T. 


LET'S GO BOATING, by Harry Zarchy (Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00). Here’s an addition to the literature for beginners in 
boats, written and illustrated simply enough for any child 
who can read to learn from; basic enough for adults who are 
starting from the eelgrass roots to acquire the first principles. 
It starts with rowboats and rowing, goes on to canoes, sim- 
ple sailboats, and outboards. It covers safety measures, and 
the elementary stages of piloting, weather signals, rules of 
the road, care of boats, simple knot tieing and other essen- 
tials. Old salts may carp here and there over a detail of 
nautical language or boating technique—but old salts have 
no business reading it anyhow. Beginners very definitely 
have. 


| THE BEAUTIFUL SHIP, by John B. Prescott (Longmans, Green 


and Co. $2.50). A boy’s adventure story written against 
the background of the rugged life of a Great Lakes fishing 
community. Fish pirates, shipwreck, rescue and all the 
trimmings. Good reading for the younger teenagers, and 
older. W. H. T. 
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More on Measurement Rules 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> Farnham Butler’s recent letter criticizing the Cruising 
Club Rule of measurement made some very interesting 
points, but I wonder whether Mr. Butler isn’t confusing 
the issue. It seems to me that what he wants, quite naturally 
and perhaps subconsciously, is not a better rule for rating all 
boats but a rule under which light displacement boats, of 
which he is so able a champion, will get the breaks. 

The purpose of the present Cruising Club Rule is not 
to foster or penalize any particular type of yacht, but to act 
as a formula for measuring potential speeds of all types, as 
far as possible, and rate them fairly so that widely different 
types can race together and give everybody a fair shake. 
From the results of many races over a number of years, it 
appears that the C.C.A. Rule has accomplished this better 
than any rule so far devised. It ought to, considering what 
a nuisance it is to measure under! Taking all kinds of races 
together—ocean, club cruises and triangular races—the vari- 
ous types appear to have each done their fair share of 
winning under this rule, in proportion to the numbers en- 
tered and their handling. If the ultra-light displacement 
boats are as fast as their proponents believe, shouldn't they, 
under a fair rule, rate high in proportion? | 

The Storm Trysail Rule which Mr. Butler mentions is a | 
good rule, as applied to existing boats, but I think it has 








yet to prove “more equitable for all types,” as Mr. Butler 
says, than the C.C.A. And thus far no one has designed | 
a racing boat specifically to “beat” the Storm Trysail Rule. | 

I think we'll all go along with Mr. Butler's desire for a 
simpler rule, if it will do as good a job, and I understand 
the Cruising Club has this point very much in mind. 

Also I wonder if Mr. Butler has clearly in mind the 
distinction between the Cruising Club Rule, strictly as a 
measure of rating, and the club rules governing eligibility in 
certain specific races, such as the Bermuda and Transpacific, 
which are entirely separate from the rule and are within 
the discretion of various club race officials to apply or 
amend, 


New York, N.Y. T. W. HowLanp 


Radio Emergency Signals 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> I was impressed by your article in the March, 1952, issue 
dealing with the problem of radio emergency signals. I 
myself have graduated from the hand-held flare to the pistol 
rocket and, finally, I now expect in an emergency to place 
my main reliance for calling assistance on the 5-watt trans- 
mitter that I recently put on board my auxiliary ketch. I 
think the point cannot be stressed too strongly that many of 
us have put small transmitters on our boats in the belief 
that these will afford us a means of calling help in case of 
distress. The effectiveness of these sets will be limited 
seriously if the channels are so filled with conversation from 
high power transmitters that we can get no signal through. 

We all realize that fishermen and commercial operators 
have a perfect right to discuss their problems with one an- 
other, but the air should be public property and not confined 
to the use of those operators having extremely powerful 





transmitters. If you listen to the conversation on one of 






WALKER "Excelsior" Yacht Log 


Latest model, dial can be read from cockpit or 
wheel house, mechanism is completely water- 
tight, governor is mounted on spindle running 
in ball bearing. Log comes complete ready for 
a Berge yoo register & governor, 1 

00) sinker, . shi i 
100 ft. of line. en eee 


Sling Pattern Type 


$59.75 


Outrigger Type 
(as illustrated) 


$64.75 





MARINE TOILETS 
Applicable for above or be- 


low water line. All bronze 
construction, white finish, 
vitreous enamel bowl and 


white seat and cover. Pump 
supply 2¥4"x17", width 17” 
back to front. 


$67.50 





STAINLESS 


Rugged, compact, light, self 
locking marlin spike, made 






STEEL of finest Sheffield stainless 
steel. Size over ali 314”, 
RIGGING weight 214 oz. We believe 
KNIFE this to be the only stainless 
: steel knife that really keeps 

$5.95 a sharp edge. 

°o 
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MARINE EXHAUST BLOWER 


Cast Aluminum Housing 


BRASS BILGE 
PUMP 
(Junior Size) 


A sturdy Pump built 
for hard use. Simple 
design, so there is 
nothing to get out of 
order. Male fittings 
on inlet and outlet 
accommodates 114” 
hose. Complete with 
2 adjustable brack- 


ets. Length of barrel oe 
1734", dia. 2”. 
$14.95 


RECORDING BAROGRAPH 


Finest varnished Mahogany finish. 
8 day Jeweled movement, One year’s 
supply of charts, chart size 234”, 
five aneroid diaphragms. Base size 
8” x 444", hght. 5”. 


$95.00 


H Barograph Charts. 
1 year extra supply..... $4.75 





Enclosed SPARK-PROOF MOTOR. In- 
take 3’ Outlet 214 Capacity 100 
C.F.M. Construction allows installa- 
tion in any desired position on boat. 


Available in 6 $1 9.75 


or 12 Volts. 
























MANHATTAN MARINE 
& ELECTRIC COMPANY 
116Y CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


AGENCY: FOR U.S. COAST & GEODETIC SURVEY CHARTS. 
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YOUR BEST BUY TODAY 
49 
oF i ckes! IV IT: 


PRODUCTS 
EXPERIENCE 


SAFER 
TAFFETA VINYL 
CUSHIONS 


Coast Guard approved are 
filled with kapok and covered 
with the new Taffeta Plastic 
Film. Red, Blue or Green with 
yellow sides for greater visi- 


bility. 








NEW CHILD'S SAFETY VEST 


Kapok electronically sealed in Vinyl film pre- 
vents kapok becoming waterlogged. With leg 
straps for added safety. Fast color fabrics in 
Red or Orange. 

Also made without vinyl in- 
serts, with and without collar. 


RACING VESTS 


With large comfortable collar. Orange, Red 
or Blue and trimmed with White pockets and 
collar. 










124 ATLANTIC AVE., BKLYN. 1, N. Y. 
Visit us at the Chicago Nat'l Boat Show 








rok HERBLIN COUGAR X* 
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MORE PLAY e 


LESS MAINTENANCE 


Herblin re-inforced one-piece Fibreglas 
cruisers and outboards are steel-tough, non- 
absorbent, rot-proof and glass smooth with 
a permanent white impregnated finish that 


never needs refinishing. Cruiser il- 

lustrated is the 27’ Cougar. It has 

spacious accommodations and will 

do 22 m.p.h. with 125 H.P. Write 
today for full information. 


Box 227, Jackson Heights 





9’6” Outboard Utility 


14’6” Outboard Runabout 


HERBLIN BOAT CO. 























New York 
‘a EXPRESS 
THE | Sea Beaver °° CRUISER 


VTS 








of minesweeper and other Navy construction. Only limited quantity now, so 


order at the New York Show. 18” draft—protected propeller and rudder. Also | 
Beaver Marine Station Wagon, Harbor Launch and Fisherman. Snappy, | 


the Sea 


smart and very seaworthy. Ask about the Sea Beavers and our reputation. | 


Come, Write or Call ‘Sea Beauer”’ corPoRATION 
Steamboat Road - 


Greenwich, Conn. - Tel. 8-4720 











| Gladwyne, Pa. 








The 24 ft. Sea Beavers are again available! Held back eighteen months because | 3 








YACHTING 


these bands, you hear the same voices from the same vessels 
time and again. I have several times tried to test my trans- 
mitter by calling one of the larger boats, and it was often 
half an hour or more before I could get a reply. 

Since no criticism is truly acceptable unless one offers 
some ideas which may help, I have this suggestion. I think 
that the Coast Guard must come to realize that radio-teleph- 
ony is now definitely a prime means of saving life at sea 


| and that it therefore is coming more and more within their 
| province. Control of the airways is through the Federal Com- 
| munications Commission, but some interlock ought to be 
' | arranged whereby the Coast Guard would be authorized, for 

| instance, to call a test “emergency” every so often to check 


on the compliance of vessels with the regulations. We are 
tested by Coast Guard inspection on our safety equipment 
on board and I see no reason why a test “emergency” on 
the radio wouldn't be even more important. 

The idea that I would like to stress is that the use of the 
small radio telephone is becoming more and more important 
in saving life at sea and has been demonstrated to be the 
most effective means of calling and mobilizing emergency 
aid in case of a disaster, and that the operation of this 
equipment in times of an emergency is now left pretty much 


| to haphazard conditions. 


I hope that you will encourage people to send in ideas as 


| to how we can improve this situation. It should decrease 


the work of the Coast Guard in the sense that they will not 
have to run unnecessary errands, and should increase their 
efficiency in that they will be able to respond directly in 
case of a real emergency. 

Dona.p SCOTT, JR. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED BY MIKKELSEN 


® George Mikkelsen, president of Oluf Mikkelsen Co., Inc., 
New York, recently announced two promotions in connection 
with the company’s expansion plans for 1953. 

Richard E. Moore has been named assistant to the presi- 
dent and Henry S. Gartner has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the Outboard Division, which han- 
dies the distribution of Evinrude Motors. Both Moore and 
Gartner have been with the company since 1945 as regional 
managers and in 1951 they were elected vice presidents. 

The Mikkelsen organization, in addition to being the 
exclusive New York Distributor for Evinrude outboard mo- 
tors, also distributes Chrysler marine engines, Universal 
marine engines and generators, Michigan inboard and out- 
board propellers, and a diversified line of marine equipment 
and boat supplies. 


LOBENTHAL SUDBURY DEALER 


® The Joseph Lobenthal Co., 216 Prince Ave., Freeport, 
L.I., has been organized to handle the Aqua-Clear products 
of the Sudbury Laboratory in the New York area, it was 
recently announced by Sudbury. Joe Lobenthal, a veteran 
in the marine supply line, heads the distributing concern, 
which will maintain adequate stocks at its Freeport ware- 
house to supply dealers and users of rust and corrosion 
preventives and other Sudbury products. 













Newest addition to Chris-Craft’s line of prefabricated boats is 
this 26-footer which has cruising accommodations for two persons 
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ALDEN SEAGOER 





44°10" x 32°6" x 11°4" x 5.5" — SA 827 


Such a pleasure to sail. In a crowded harbor you'll have 
confidence in the way she handles. In the open sea she’s every 
inch a boat to be proud of. Designed for comfort in the 
modern manner. Low deckhouse has dinette—two berths. 
Total accommodations for six. Inboard ketch rig shown. Varia- 
tions in layout and rig possible. Limited number available for 
Spring delivery. Standard models moderately priced. 


Write or Phone for consultation. 


arcxrect JOHN GCG. ALDEN 


Riw waa” ALDEN 
oman ma BOATS 
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MARINE 
ENGINEER 


607 FIFTH AVENUE 
NE W YORK 
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RAYTHEON SUBMARINE SIGNAL 
FATHOMETERS | 


at these NEW LOW PRICES 


FATHOMETER JR. 
INDICATOR 


Model 1080C red light indicator shows 
depth beneath keel 240 times per minute; 
locates shoals, reefs, hazards; finds fish; 
facilitates underwater navigation. Range 
100 fathoms, 600 feet. Recommended for 
cruisers, yachts and larger racing craft. 


WAS $595, NOW $450 








CADET 


An accurate yet low cost sounder for small 
power and sailing craft. Shows depth from 
1 foot to 160 feet at 900 soundings per 
minute. Finds fish; warns of shoals, ledges, 
underwater hazards. Installs in most boats 
without lay up or holes in hull. 


WAS $445, NOW $350 


($374 with outside transducer) 





SUPPLY LIMITED 
Also, RADIO TELEPHONES 
DIRECTION FINDERS 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SHOWROOM: 135 West 16th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Telephone CHelsea 2-2785 
SNS 





24-hour service 
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BIMINI “52” by HOLLAND-AMERICAN 


offshore cruiser or luxury sport fisherman 





ESIGNED either as an able, off- 

shore cruiser with large owner’s 
quarters for four people in two dou- 
ble staterooms, or with larger cock- 
pit, as a luxurious sport fisherman 
with large, double stateroom, as 
shown in the accommodation plans 
below. 










The hull is fast, dry and exception- 
ally seaworthy and with twin General 
Motors Diesels (power is optional, 
of course) there is great reserve 
power for rapid maneuvering and 
economical operation for extended 
cruising. The living quarters are 
carefully planned and appointed to 
provide big boat privacy, convenience and comfort. 













Experienced yachtsmen appreciate the many unusual features which characterize all Holland-American Yachts. 
Complete sound proofing and heat insulation. The most modern American equipment. Full cruising equip- 
ment and needed items usually classed as “extras” on stock built boats—all are included aboard the Bimini 
“52”. Send for illustrated color brochure describing these and larger motor yachts. All are American designed 
and represent substantial cost savings over American building prices. 
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Offshore Cruiser 


HOLLAND AMERICAN YACHTS, Inc. 


Pershing Square Building, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phone: New Rochelle 2-4229 








If you've ever seen Tarpon in action, you = a 
kflow they have the kind of powef and ™ 
“Stamina that has made this fighting same 
fish So popular with deep sea fishermen. 
And you'll find 1. new Notdberg FAR- 
) be a gasoline marine engine that 

o the,kind of em . 
























Built from stem to, stern asa a full marine 
sfigine; the’130 horsepower. PARPON i in- 
s.all of the design and operating 







scicailth towhe 120 hp- | | t-assure the utmost in depend- 
- five other Nordberg engine Models to: choose able power, speed and endurance... for | 
from—The KNIGHT (145 hp); The MARLIN 

| (116 hp); The BULLET (110 hp); The ARROW both pleasure and commercial craft service. & 


en te eae For full details about the TARPON and | 


Be sure to specify NORDBERG Gr your new 
| ) boat, or for repowering an existing hull. the other five Nordberg gasoline marine 





engines, clip and mail the coupon today. 





NORDBERG MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


(MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me Bulletin 193 describing 
all six Nordberg Gasoline Marine 
Engines. 















GASOLINE 
MARINE ENGINES Address 


a City Zone___State____ 
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Top Performance 


An engine whose design and engi- 
neering are the result of famed 
Chrysler Research and Develop- 
ment. An engine which, like every 
Chrysler Marine Engine, has sur- 
vived a gruelling electric dynamom- 
eter run. An engine rated “‘tops for 
performance” by owners everywhere. 


Lasting Economy 


An engine that will return your 
original investment many times over 
in profits or pleasure. An engine 
including as standard equipment such 
“extras” as storage battery and full- 
flow oil filter. Season after season you 
will find low initial cost only half 
the reason for Chrysler Economy. 








Advanced Engineering 


An engine that carries with it the 
outstanding reputation of one of 
America’s foremost manufacturers. 
An engine embodying the very best 
in marine design, engineering and 
manufacture. Like a fine watch, it 
is the work of craftsmen, built to 
the very highest marine standards. 


Nation -Wide Service 


An engine that has back of it a net- 
work of Marine Dealers second to 
none for marine engine experience, 
for parts availability and fast parts 
delivery. In virtually every North 
American port, there is a Chrysler 
Marine Dealer. You can depend upon 
Chrysler Marine Service. 


CH } Ay Lh AMERICA’S NO.I MARINE ENGINE 


Whether you are thinking of powering a new boat or repowering your present boat, 
see a Chrysler Marine Engine Dealer. There's a Chrysler Engine to fit your hull. 
Dept. 32, Marine Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 





